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Introduction 


Matthew J. Kisner and Andrew Youpa 


While Spinoza has been celebrated for his contributions to a variety of subjects, from 
metaphysics to scriptural hermeneutics, his philosophys ultimate aims are ethi- 
cal. This is evident from a glance at the contents of Spinozas most complete account 
of his philosophical system, entitled —not coincidentally—Ethics Demonstrated in 
Geometric Order (Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). Part 1 is an investigation 
of the metaphysical structure and content of the natural world. This serves as the basis 
for Part 2, where Spinoza narrows his focus to the structure and content of the human 
mind, which, in turn, serves as the basis for Part 3, where he focuses more narrowly on 
emotions. The purpose of this investigation is to help explain, in Part 4, how emotions, 
specifically harmful passions, impair agency and make us miserable. The investigation 
of emotions culminates in Part 5 where Spinoza describes how to escape bondage to 
harmful passions and how to achieve freedom and happiness. In this way, Spinoza's 
entire philosophical system, which emerges from the investigation of the Ethics, is ori- 
ented toward an ethical goal. 

A closer look at the Ethics provides a more detailed explanation of precisely how 
Spinozas philosophy is directed to ethical ends. The text explains that freedom amounts 
to self- determination or activity, that is, acting from ones own essential power—what 
Spinoza calls our conatus or striving—rather than from the power of external things 
(1D7). Thus pursuing the goal of freedom involves increasing ones power, which 
Spinoza regards as equivalent to virtue (4D8). Spinoza argues further that we most 
increase our power and virtue by acquiring knowledge, what he calls “adequate ideas” 
(2p4082). In this way, the entire Ethics, including Spinozas investigation into meta- 
physics and philosophy of mind, is directed to ethical ends because the investigation 
and resulting knowledge essentially contribute to our virtue and freedom. 

Furthermore, in the Ethics Spinoza argues that knowledge of God is the supreme 
good (5p28d), which is the source of our greatest contentment (5p27; 5p32) and 
blessedness or beatitudo (5p36s; 5p42d), the common Latin rendering of eudaimo- 
nia, the ancient Greek term signifying happiness and flourishing. Thus the ethics of 
the Ethics is directed to achieving not just freedom and virtue, but also our supreme 
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good and happiness, thereby falling into step with much of ancient ethics. The Ethics 
helps us to achieve these goals by providing us with theoretical knowledge, which by 
itself increases our power and virtue, and by providing practical guidance for how 
we should live to achieve the supreme good. Spinoza is explicit on this point in the 
Theological-Political Treatise, where he argues that a treatise on ethics is charged with 
explaining “the means required to achieve this end of all human action, our 'supreme 
good; including “rules of conduct required for this end” (TTP IV, S 428). 

As this suggests, the ethical orientation of Spinoza's philosophy is not isolated to the 
Ethics. Nearly all of his works are concerned with ethical issues, conceived broadly to 
include political philosophy, with the exception of a work on Hebrew grammar. Even 
his exposition of Descartess metaphysics, epistemology, and physics in his Principles 
of Cartesian Philosophy (1663) has an appendix in which he discusses the metaphysi- 
cal status of the properties of goodness and badness (CM l, 6, G 1.247/C 313). Ethical 
issues, in particular, lie at the heart ofthe unpublished Treatise on the Emendation of the 
Intellect, which is an investigation into how to improve our minds so that we may attain 
the supreme good. The Treatise anticipates the conclusion he arrives at in the Ethics, 
that the supreme good is knowledge of God, more specifically, knowledge of the union 
that the mind has with the whole of Nature (TIE 13). The Theological-Political Treatise 
also takes up this question, arguing that our 'supreme good is the knowledge of God; 
which is equivalent to our 'supreme blessedness, “supreme happiness, and the final end 
and aim of all human action' (TTPTV, S 428). The early Short Treatise on God, Man, and 
His Well-Being provides a slightly different picture, arguing that knowledge of truth 
and the good provides us with the love of God, which is our highest good, and provides 
freedom from the passions. Nevertheless, the Short Treatise agrees with the other texts 
that knowledge of God, which is equivalent to knowledge of all things, is the key to 
attaining the supreme good, happiness, and freedom. Thus the ethical orientation of his 
philosophy is evidentin a wide range of texts throughout his intellectual development. 

Given its importance to his philosophical ambitions, it is surprising that his ethics 
has, until recently, received relatively little scholarly attention. Anglophone philoso- 
phy has tended to focus on Spinozas contribution to metaphysics and epistemology, 
while philosophy on the continent has tended to show greater interest in his politi- 
cal philosophy. This tendency is problematic not only because it overlooks a central 
part of Spinoza's project, but also because it threatens to present a distorted picture of 
his philosophy. Although the geometrical method of the Ethics encourages the view 
that the metaphysical and epistemological substructure shapes the ethical superstruc- 
ture, the ethical orientation of Spinozas body of work suggests the opposite view: the 
superstructure shapes the substructure; the metaphysical and epistemological views 
are developed with an eye toward ethical views. No doubt in reality there was some 
amount of reciprocal formative influence between his views in metaphysics and epis- 
temology, on the one hand, and his views in psychology, ethics, and the theory of sal- 
vation, on the other. But it would be a mistake to attend solely to the former as if the 
ethical theory were a mere appendage. 
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In recent years this situation has begun to change. There has long been a steady 
stream of journal articles and book chapters on issues in his ethics, not to mention an 
impressive output of magisterial books in English and other languages on other aspects 
of his thought and his system as a whole, including his ethical theory. But recent years 
have witnessed an increase in articles on issues in Spinozas ethical theory, including 
two books devoted to the subject —LeBufte's From Bondage to Freedom and Kisner's 
Spinoza on Human Freedom—the first such books since Bidneys The Psychology and 
Ethics of Spinoza (1940). The present volume, the first anthology in the English lan- 
guage devoted exclusively to Spinoza's ethical theory, aims to contribute to this new 
body of scholarship and, in doing so, to make further progress toward understanding 
this neglected but richly rewarding subject. 

Recent work on Spinozas ethical theory has unearthed important insights, but it has 
also driven home the deep interpretative differences and disagreements among schol- 
ars. Scholars are divided over some of the most fundamental questions about Spinoza's 
ethical theory, such as where it belongs among the various traditions in the history of 
ethics. On the one hand, some have suggested that his ethics belongs to an established 
ethical tradition, such as the eudaimonistic tradition of the ancient Stoics, which aims 
to help us achieve our flourishing through cognitive therapy that corrects false beliefs 
and combats the harmful effects of the passions.* On the other hand, some have viewed 
Spinoza as a radical iconoclastic figure, in the mold of Nietzsche.? According to this 
view, Spinoza's ethics exhorts us to reject beliefs that are central to morality as itiscom- 
monly understood, such as the beliefin a free will, which grounds moral responsibility, 
and beliefin the reality of good and evil, which would ground moral knowledge. These 
views are not inconsistent, but they are in tension. The former suggests that Spinoza 
aims to defend a kind of morality, whereas the latter suggests that he aims to debunk 
morality as resting on falsehoods. 

The first essay in this volume, John Carriero's “The Ethics in Spinozas Ethics, casts 
light on this issue by highlighting ways that Spinoza both follows and departs from 
mainstream traditions of ethical theorizing and, in particular, from Aristotelianism 
as it was developed by medieval scholastics. In the middle books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics Aristotles account of human flourishing consists in the realization of our 


* David Bidney, The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza: A Study in the History and Logic of Ideas (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), 282, 298, 315-17, 325; Susan James, “Spinoza the Stoic, in The Rise of 
Modern Philosophy, ed. Tom Sorell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 289-316; Derk Pereboom, “Stoic 
Psychotherapy in Descartes and Spinoza, Faith and Philosophy 11 (1994): 592-625. 

? Jerome Schneewind, The Invention of Autonomy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 220- 
5; William K. Frankena, “Spinoza's “New Morality”: Notes on Book IV, in Spinoza: Essays in Interpretation, 
eds. Maurice Mandelbaum and Eugene Freeman (LaSalle, IL: Open Court, 1975), 85-100; Gilles Deleuze, 
Spinoza: Practical Philosophy, trans. Robert Hurley (San Francisco: City Lights Books, 1988), 22-9; Richard 
Schacht, “The Spinoza-Nietzsche Problem, in Desire and Affect: Spinoza as Psychologist, ed. Yirmiyahu Yovel 
(New York: Little Room Press, 1999), 211-31; Yitzhak Y. Melamed, “Spinoza's Anti-Humanism: An Outline, 
in The Rationalists: Between Tradition and Innovation, eds. Carlos Fraenkel, Dario Perinetti, and Justin E. H. 
Smith (Dordrecht: Springer, 2011), 147-66. 
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powers for action and in engagement with others through the development of virtues 
like friendship and justice, whereas Book X maintains that our flourishing consists in 
contemplation, disengaged from others and from the needs of the community. The 
Book X doctrine was taken up in the medieval Aristotelian idea that we attain blessed- 
ness through contemplation of God, our best though imperfect understanding of God. 
Carriero argues that Spinoza follows this tradition in the sense that the Ethics similarly 
follows two tracks: the middle sections of the Ethics—Parts 3 and 4—offer an account 
of human flourishing as consisting in realizing our powers by acting in accordance 
with reasons dictates and managing our affects, whereas Part 5 focuses on the flourish- 
ing that comes from intuitive knowledge of God. 

Carriero also makes evident some ways that Spinoza breaks from this tradition. The 
emergence of scientific and philosophical mechanism, according to Carriero, posed 
a problem for reconciling the bodily aspect of human beings, governed by physical 
principles, and the mental aspect, governed by rational principles. How can these dif- 
ferent aspects come together into a unified human being? Carriero argues that Spinoza 
addresses this difficulty by identifying the corporeal order and structure of the uni- 
verse with its cognitive structure and order. This is the famous parallelism doctrine, 
which identifies minds and bodies as identical things expressed under the attributes of 
thought and extension. This solution leads Spinoza to reject the view that the human 
will stands outside of the physical order, as ifit could act on that order without at the 
same time being part ofit. In doing so, Spinoza also rejects the notion ofan absolutely 
free will, i.e., a will that is cut off from the rest of the universe and free to act indepen- 
dently of the causal order. Spinoza therefore breaks with a major tradition in the his- 
tory of ethics by denying that humans are agents in the sense of being endowed with 
free wills and possessing absolute power over their actions. In this way Carriero draws 
attention to a central reason for regarding Spinoza as engaged in the project of debunk- 
ing morality. 

The next essay in the anthology, Steven Nadler's “The Lives of Others: Spinoza on 
Benevolence as a Rational Virtue, considers a second reason for thinking that Spinoza 
aims to debunk morality, namely, his commitment to the view that people act and 
should act only for the sake of self-interest. By *benevolence' in the title of his essay 
Nadler means altruistic concern and respectful treatment of others, not the desire to 
benefit those whom we pity, which Spinoza defines as benevolence' (DOE 35). Nadler 
addresses the question whether and to what extent Spinoza's psychological and ethi- 
cal egoism are able to accommodate the other-regarding concern that at least in more 
recent times is ordinarily understood as definitive of morality. There is good reason 
to think that Spinoza intends to make such an accommodation. For instance, he says, 
“These are those dictates of reason which I promised to present briefly here before 
I began to demonstrate them in a more cumbersome order. I have done this to win, if 
possible, the attention of those who believe that this principle—that everyone is bound to 
seek his own advantage—is the foundation, not of virtue and morality, but ofimmorality. 
After I have shown briefly that the contrary is true, 1 shall proceed to demonstrate this in 
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the same way I have followed up to this point (4p18s, emphasis added). Thisis a reason to 
think that Spinoza takes himselfto be working within the tradition that holds that egoism 
is prima facie at odds with the essence of morality. As a result, it is important to get a clear 
understanding of the strategy that Spinoza follows to showthat psychological egoism and 
ethical egoism are compatible with a non-mercenary, benevolent concern for others. 

Nadler's investigation clarifies the nature of the link that, for Spinoza, binds the ego- 
istic self to the well-being of others. According to Nadler, even though Spinoza's the- 
ory of virtue is, formally speaking, egoistic in the sense that virtuous action is action 
according to ones nature, it is not, he argues, narrowly egoistic. The nature that we 
ethically ought to live according to—reason—is one that we share with others, and we 
share it with others, not in the sense that we share a limited, spatially located resource 
like clean water but, rather, in the sense that we share an unlimited, empowering, and 
identity-forming resource like language. On Nadler's reading, given that knowledge is 
our nature and, equally important, given the nature of knowledge, thereis no meaning- 
ful difference between a concern for one's own true advantage and a non-mercenary, 
benevolent concern for the real well-being of others. 

In his essay, “Spinozistic Constructivism, Charles Jarrett examines a third reason for 
thinking that Spinoza aims to debunk morality: his apparent denial of what we will 
call moral realism. Before turning to Jarrett's essay, it may be helpful to say something 
about the interpretative difficulties arising from Spinoza's various claims pertaining to 
this subject. The central question is how to interpret Spinoza's denial that the proper- 
ties of perfection and goodness are real. He writes that perfection and imperfection 
“are only modes of thinking, i.e., notions which we are accustomed to feign because we 
compare individuals of the same species or genus” and that as far as good and evil are 
concerned, they also indicate nothing positive in things, considered in themselves, nor 
are they anything other than modes of thinking, or notions we form because we com- 
pare things to one another” (4pref).* 

Some scholars read these claims as expressing the anti-realist view that perfection 
and goodness are not real properties in the sense that they do not exist independently 
of anyones desires, emotions, and beliefs.* This reading is supported, first, by Spinozas 


3 Spinoza's denial that good and bad are real properties in some sense of the term “real” is also quite explicit 
in the earlier Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being: 'All things which exist in Nature are either 
things or actions. Now good and evil are neither things nor actions. Therefore, good and evil do not exist in 
Nature” (KV I, 10, C 93). 

+ In the recent secondary literature an anti-realist reading is maintained by Donald Rutherford, “Spinoza 
and the Dictates of Reason [Dictates”], Inquiry 51, no. 5 (2008): 485-511, p. 508; Yitzhak Y. Melamed, Spinoza's 
Metaphysics of Substance: "Ihe Substance-Mode Relation as a Relation of Inherence and Predication' 
[Substance'], Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 68, no. 1 (2009): 17-82, pp. 51-3; and Melamed's 
“Spinozas Anti-Humanism: An Outline, in The Rationalists: Between Tradition and Innovation, eds. Carlos 
Fraenkel, Dario Perinetti, and Justin E. H. Smith (Boston: Kluwer, 2011), 147-66, pp. 157-8; Michael 
LeBuffe, From Bondage to Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence [Excellence] (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2010), 153-4, 161; Jeffrey K. McDonough, “The Heyday of Teleology and Early Modern Philosophy” 
[Teleology”], Midwest Studies in Philosophy 35 (2011): 179-204, pp. 192; Matthew]. Kisner, Spinoza on Human 
Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life [Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2011), 96. 
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claims about the connection between goodness and desire. Echoing Hobbes defini- 
tion of good and evil as the objects of appetite and aversion, Spinoza writes that good” 
refers to “what satisfies any kind of longing, while evil refers to “what frustrates long- 
ing (3p39s).* Second, an anti-realist reading is supported by Spinoza stated intention 
to judge goodness and perfection according to what he calls a model of human nature. 
This suggests that Spinoza denies realism because he appears to claim that we select the 
model of human nature on the basis of our desires: “we desire to form an idea of man, as 
a model of human nature which we may look to (4pref). Ifthe model of human nature 
is determined partly by our desires, then it seems that judgments of goodness and per- 
fection based on the model are also based on our desires. 

Scholars are, however, divided over the depth of Spinoza's anti-realism. Some 
anti-realist readings maintain that, even though the properties ofgoodness and perfec- 
tion do not exist independently of desires, judgments of these properties nevertheless 
are grounded in the natures of things.* Let's call this the “qualified anti-realist inter- 
pretation. This reading is supported by Spinoza's conception of desires as expressions 
of our conatus and, thus, as constituents of our essence: Desire is mars very essence” 
(DOE 1). This suggests that judgments of goodness and perfection based in our desires 
are also based in our nature. Other anti-realist readings—let's call these tunqualified 
anti-realist —maintain that judgments of goodness and perfection have no objective 
basis in the natures of things.” This reading finds support in passages where Spinoza 
appears to suggest that our judgments of goodness and perfection are unavoidably 
confused: “ifthe human mind had only adequate ideas, it would form no notion of evil” 
(4p64c). This unqualified anti-realist reading lends support to the notion that Spinoza 
aims to debunk morality as confused. 

Contrary to anti-realist interpretations, some scholars maintain a type of real- 
ist interpretation.* According to this interpretation, Spinoza believes that the 
good-making characteristic of a good thing is its capacity to causally contribute to 
an increase in our power of acting. The bad-making characteristic of a bad thing is 
its capacity to causally contribute to a decrease in our power. And the existence of a 
things capacity to contribute to an increase or decrease in our power does not directly 
depend on anyones desires, emotions, and beliefs. Immediately following the 4pref 
remarks concerning the metaphysical status of perfection and goodness, Spinoza seeks 
to clarify his point with the following example: “For one and the same thing can, at 
the same time, be good, and bad, and also indifferent. For example, Music is good for 
one who is Melancholy, bad for one who is mourning, and neither good nor bad to 


3 Fora dissenting view, see Andrew Youpa, “Spinozas Theories of Value [“Theories'], British Journal for the 
History of Philosophy 18, no. 2 (2010): 209-29. 

$ See LeBuffe, Excellence, 162-8; Kisner, Human Freedom, 97-9, 101-6. 

7 See Rutherford, Dictates, 508; Melamed, “Substance, 52; McDonough, “Teleology, 192. 

$ William K. Frankena, “Spinoza on the Knowledge of Good and Evil, Philosophia 7, no. 1 (1977): 15-44, 
pp. 28-30; Jon Miller, Spinozas Axiology” ['Axiology”], Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, 
eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), 149-72; Andrew Youpa, “Spinoza's 
Theories of Value, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 18, no. 2 (2010): 209-29. 
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one who is deaf” (4pref). The realist interpretation holds that music really is good for 
someone who is melancholy and, at the same time, music really is bad for someone 
who is mourning. Music makes someone who is melancholy better off in the sense 
that music contributes to an increase in his or her power, whereas it makes someone 
who is mourning worse off in the sense that it contributes to a decrease in his or her 
power.* This does not mean that goodness and badness are irreducible properties. For 
Spinoza, a thing's goodness is nothing but its capacity to contribute to anincreaseinan 
individual's power of acting. Its badness is nothing apart from its capacity to contribute 
to a decrease in power. And such causal capacities are, at bottom, relational properties, 
depending as they do on the nature of the cause and the nature of the affected subject. 

Jarrett's take on these issues centers on Spinozas stated intention to judge goodness and 
perfection on the basis of a model of human nature. On Jarrett's reading, these remarks 
assert that we can only assess these properties with respect to the model. Jarrett takes this 
to imply, first, that all of Spinozas claims about goodness throughout the Ethics implicitly 
rely on the model of human nature, which suggests that the model plays a much greater 
role in the text than it at first appears. Second, he takes this to imply the anti-realist 
view that these properties do not exist independently of our ideas and beliefs about the 
model of human nature. Jarrett's reasoning here provides a different way of defending 
anti-realism than those discussed above, for it relies on the claim that moral proper- 
ties depend on our ideas and beliefs, rather than our desires. In fact, Jarrett denies that 
goodness and perfection, for Spinoza, depend on desires. Like Youpa, he reads Spinozas 
claims in 3p9s and 3p39s as describing mistaken ways ofjudging the good.” 

Following L. E. J. Brouwer and John Searle, Jarrett describes Spinoza's view as con- 
structivist because it supposes that moral properties only exist with regard to some- 
thing that we construct or invent, so that moral properties are analogous to social 
constructions like money, marriage, or property. According to Jarrett, the model is 
constructed on the basis of the model of the free man, described in 4p66 to 4p73. Since 


2 Arealist reading finds some support from the following passages in the Ethics: 


We call good, or evil, what is useful to, or harmful to, preserving our being (by 4D1 and 4D2), 
Le. (by 3P7), what increases or diminishes, aids or restrains, our power of acting. (4p8d) 


And because we call good or evil what is the cause of Joy or Sadness (by 4p8), i.e. (by 3p115), 
what increases or diminishes, aids or restrains, our power of acting, a thing whose nature is 
completely different from ours can be neither good nor evil for us, q.e.d. (4p29d) 


Therefore, no thing can be evil for us through what it has common with us. On the contrary, 
insofar as it is evil, i.e. (as we have already shown), insofar as it can diminish or restrain our 
power of acting, itis contrary to us (by 3p5), q.e.d. (4p30d) 


Insofar as a thing agrees with our nature, itis necessarily good. (4p31) 


In these and similar passages Spinoza appears to hold that goodness is a thing's capacity to causally con- 

tribute to an increase in an individuals power and that badness is the capacity to contribute to a decrease 

in power, and because the existence of such relational capacities does not directly depend on our desires, 

emotions, and beliefs about the existence and nature of such capacities, they are in an important sense real. 
1> See Youpa, “Theories, 211-15. 
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the free man is perfectly rational and self-determining, Jarrett reasons, it cannot be 
derived from our essence, for Spinoza identifies our essence as our conatus, which is 
expressed partly through inadequate ideas. The model ofhuman nature must therefore 
be invented by us, rather than found in the natures of things, which commits Spinoza 
to unqualified anti-realism. Indeed, Jarrett's reading lends support to the notion that 
Spinoza regards morality as a kind ofillusion. In denying that moral properties are real 
and denying that moral judgments are grounded in the natures of things, Jarrett's read- 
ing asserts that we aim to become free men who have no ideas of good and bad, thereby 
transcending these moral notions. 

Like Jarrett, the next essay in the anthology, Michael Rosenthal's “Politics and Ethics 
in Spinoza: The Problem of Normativity, defends a reading accordingto which Spinoza 
is a type of moral anti-realist. In Spinozas search for knowledge of the means to our 
highest good, he rejects, Rosenthal contends, an other-worldly basis for achieving the 
good, such as a transcendent God or a Platonic Form, and he also rejects a naturalistic 
basis, that is, that any worldly existent possesses value independently of the judgments 
of finite, destructible, and largely ignorant individuals. Nature itself, on this reading, 
is ethically neutral; nature contains no intrinsic goodness knowledge of which would 
serve as practical guidance. 

Nevertheless, Rosenthal draws attention to the fact that Spinoza differentiates 
between what we certainly know will lead us to the good and what is certainly known 
to prevent us from achieving it, on the one hand, from the lack of certain knowledge 
about what will do so, on the other. Because he defines good” and 'bad' in terms of 
such knowledge (4D1, 4D2), there is reason to believe that in Spinozas view certainty 
regarding what is necessary to achieve the good is attainable—attainable, that is, at 
least to some degree. But then this naturally invites the question, what is it that such 
knowledge is knowledge of? If there is no transcendent order of values and if ulti- 
mately there is no natural order of normative ethical facts, what in Spinoza's view is the 
foundation of ethical certainty? 

Spinoza's political theory, in Rosenthal's view, holds the key to the solution to this 
puzzle. Just as there is neither a transcendent nor a natural foundation for knowledge 
of the means to our good, Rosenthal argues that, for Spinoza, there is neither a trans- 
cendent nor a natural foundation for knowledge of justice and a just society. Nature is 
politically neutral. There is no set of natural normative facts that would serve as practi- 
cal guidance for organizing a just society. Rosenthal maintains that although it is the 
will of the sovereign that defines justice” and “injustice, there is a non-transcendent, 
non-natural basis for evaluating a sovereign's conception of justice and injustice, and 
that basis is whether the conception succeeds in its purpose, namely, in the constitu- 
tion of a stable political body. Rosenthal argues that a structurally identical set of prop- 
erties is at work in Spinoza's ethics and his view of the well-being of a finite individual. 
Indeed, the macrocosm serves as the model for the microcosm, and this is so even at 
the level of fundamental metaphysics where a finite individual, in Spinoza's view, is, 
like a political body, a collection of finite beings. Just as the sovereign's will is the source 
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of a conception ofjustice in a political body, an agents will is the source ofa conception 
of goodness in the organization of that agents life. Moreover, just as the political theory 
avoids the specter of legal positivism by an appeal to the purpose inherent in consti- 
tuting a political body, Rosenthal suggests that Spinoza's ethics avoids the specter of 
moral relativism by the standard inherent in the purpose of self-constitution: the sta- 
ble preservation of oneself. 

In defending this view, Rosenthal's essay also has important implications for under- 
standing the relationship between Spinoza's ethics and politics. As noted earlier, from 
his earliest to his last philosophical work, Spinoza's aim, above all, is to contribute to 
knowledge of how to improve our lives as individuals and as members of political sys- 
tems. For this reason he is arguably, contrary to the history of philosophical scholar- 
ship to the present day, a moral philosopher first and foremost. However, Rosenthal 
argues that it is a political, collectivist model, not an ethical, individualistic one, that 
serves as the foundational source of value in his theoretical framework, which, if cor- 
rect, means that Spinoza is, in the last analysis, a political thinker. 

Jon Miller's essay, Spinoza on the Life According to Nature, provides a counterpoint 
to the previous two essays. As we have seen, Rosenthal and Jarrett hold that Spinoza 
regards nature as value-neutral and, consequently, not as the basis for ethical judg- 
ments and prescriptions. In contrast, Miller argues that the fundamental precept of 
Spinozas ethics is that we should live in agreement with nature, and this precept, he 
argues, is the source of ethical prescriptions. In this respect Spinoza's ethics resem- 
bles the ethics of the Stoics, though Miller makes clear that Spinozas theory impor- 
tantly diverges from Stoicism, most notably by dispensing with divine providence. In 
advancing this reading, Miller aims to bring conceptual order to the puzzling variety of 
notions that Spinoza invokes to describe the highest state of ethical achievement: free- 
dom, happiness, blessedness, peace of mind, virtue, perfection, supreme good, and 
understanding. Itis the idea ofthe importance of living in agreement with nature that, 
according to Miller, unites the multiplicity of notions that Spinoza uses to refer to the 
highest ethical state. 

In support of his thesis, Miller shows that the value of living in accordance with 
nature underlies central elements of Spinozas ethics, including his theory of emo- 
tions, theory of virtue, axiology, and in his psychotherapeutic theory. In the process 
of identifying and clarifying the unifying thread in Spinozas account of our high- 
est ethical state, Miller also sheds light on Spinoza's notion of nature. The Ethics in 
particular employs at least three distinct notions of nature with which we are called 
upon to live in agreement. Asa result, it might seem that there is an unresolved tension 
among three distinct ethical precepts and (or) that Spinoza is guilty of equivocating. 
For instance, there are passages where it is clear that the nature with which one ought 
to live in agreement is one's own particular (i.e., individual) nature; there are others 
where the nature with which one ought to live in agreement is human nature; and yet 
in other passages nature as a whole is the norm we ought to follow. But this apparent 
diversity, Miller argues, is merely apparent. Spinoza is best understood, he suggests, 
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as referring to different points on the same plane, as it were, depending on whether 
the source of flourishing-impairing dangers and flourishing-enhancing advantages lie 
within us (i.e., the passions, adequate ideas, respectively), in our relationships with 
other human beings, or in the natural world. 

Moreover, and more controversially, Miller argues that, in Spinoza's hands, living in 
agreement with nature is both a descriptive and a prescriptive precept. Itis descriptive 
insofar as it serves as the basis for Spinozas views about what does and does not con- 
tribute to our self-preservation, such as nutritious foods versus indigestible items. It is 
prescriptive insofar as it serves as the basis for his view that there isa nature that imper- 
fectly rational creatures such as ourselves ought to continuously strive to cultivate. In 
other words, nature provides the basis for conceiving an ideal type of human being on 
which we should model ourselves. 

Aside from questions about whether Spinoza aims to challenge or overturn moral- 
ity, the remaining essays deal with more specific interpretative questions. Following 
Carriero's proposed division of the Ethics, it may be helpful to distinguish questions 
pertaining to Parts 3 and 4 of the Ethics, which focus on the practical consequences 
of knowledge for both action and the management of the affects, from questions per- 
taining to Part 5, where Spinoza is more focused on the intuitive knowledge of God 
and how it contributes to the eternity of the mind. Beginning with the former, cen- 
tral interpretative questions revolve around Spinoza's model of human nature. As we 
have seen, the model plays a key role in Spinoza's analysis of ethical judgment since 
4pref claims that it should be the basis for judging our good and perfection. However, 
apart from 4prefthe Ethics contains no explicit mention ofthe model of human nature. 
Because Spinoza claims about the model of human nature resemble his earlier claims 
from the Treatise, Jonathan Bennett suggests that the discussion ofa model in 4prefis 
a remnant of an earlier draft of the Ethics, which accorded a greater role to a model." 
Most scholars, however, see Spinoza's claims about models in 4prefas continuous with 
the text. Even though he does not mention the term 'model of human nature, the end 
of Part 4 offers an extended discussion of the free man, which is widely regarded as 
the model of human nature that Spinoza promised. Nevertheless, this position is not 
unproblematic since the discussion ofthe free man does not obviously accord with his 
claims about the model of human nature, as Kisner has argued.” In particular, 4pref 
claims that the model of human nature is the basis for judging our good and perfec- 
tion, but Spinoza does not obviously use the free man in this way. 

Furthermore, thereis some difficultyin seeing precisely howthe free manisintended 
to serve as a model. The free man is described, at least some of the time, as perfectly 
rational (4p67; 4p68), but humans cannot be perfectly rational. It appears, then, that 
we cannot be perfectly free. Asa result, itis not obvious that we are supposed to model 
ourselves after the free man. And assuming that the free man is intended to serve as 


= Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinozas Ethics [Study] (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1984), 296. 
 Kisner, Human Freedom, 164. 
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the model, it is not obvious how to go about modeling ourselves after an unattainable 
ideal. For instance, the free man does not deceive even to save his own life (4p72d). 
Following the free mar's example then would lead us to violate one of the most fun- 
damental claims of his ethics, namely, that we ought to act in ways that promote our 
power. In response to this difficulty, some argue that Spinoza does not intend for us 
to act as the free man does, which presses the question of precisely how the model of 
human nature is intended to serve as a model.* On the other hand, others argue that 
the fact that the free man adheres to an unconditional truth-telling policy is a reason 
to think that the power that we ought to act to promote is not something that can be 
impaired or lost by a foreshortened durational existence,'*a view that Spinoza appears 
to express in 4pref: “Finally, by perfection in general I shall, as I have said, understand 
reality, ¡.e., the essence of each thing insofar as it exists and produces an effect, having 
no regard to its duration. For no singular thing can be called more perfect for having 
persevered in existing for a longer time. 

Húbner's essay focuses on another problematic aspect of the model of human 
nature, one that has received less attention, but is no less significant: how can Spinoza's 
metaphysics accommodate the very notion of human nature? It is difficult to see how 
species or kinds can possess essences because Spinoza defines “essence” as what is suffi- 
cient for the actual existence of a thing (2D2)—*to the essence of any thing belongs that 
which, being given, the thing is necessarily posited” (2D2)—which implies that only 
singular things or individuals have essences. Moreover, even supposing that Spinoza 
allows for species essences, it is difficultto discern what he believes that essential prop- 
erty is that all humans share and that distinguishes us from other things. 

Hiúbner's essay addresses the first difficulty by carefully delineating the sense 
in which Spinoza's metaphysics accommodates species essences. She argues that, 
for Spinoza, the essences of singular things are in a sense the only real essences. 
Nevertheless, Húbner contends that Spinoza leaves metaphysical space for a different 
type of species essence. On her reading, species essences are abstract ideas that repre- 
sent similarities among particular things. While these species essences are not real in 
the sense that they do not exist prior to the activity of a finite mind nor independently 
of singular things, they still possess objective reality. Regarding the second difficulty, 
Hiibner argues that the essence of a species is whatever properties members possess in 
and of themselves, in virtue of which they are similar. In the case of humans Húbner 
argues that our essence is our power to reason, in other words, our power to conceive 
adequate ideas. 


ea 


* Don Garrett, ““A Free Man Always Acts Honestly, Not Deceptively”: Freedom and the Good in Spinoza's 
Ethics, in Spinoza: Issues and Directions, eds. Edwin Curley and Pierre-Francois Moreau (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1990), 221-38; Daniel Garber, Dr. Fischelsor's Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and Necessity, in Ethica 
4: Spinoza on Reason and the “Free Man”, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little Room 
Press, 2004), 183-207; Kisner, Human Freedom, 162-78. 

“ R. J. Delahunty, Spinoza: The Arguments of the Philosophers (London and New York: Routledge, 
1985), 226-7; Andrew Youpa, “Spinozistic Self-Preservation, The Southern Journal of Philosophy 41, no. 3 
(2003): 477-90. 
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Hiibner's reading not only has important implications for our understanding of 
Spinoza's model of human nature, but it also has implications for the issue of Spinoza's 
commitment to moral realism. Because human nature is mind-dependent, so too is 
the model of human nature. On this basis, Húbner concludes that the properties of 
goodness and perfection, since they can only be judged with respect to the model of 
human nature, are also mind-dependent. Consequently, Húbner endorses a kind of 
moral anti-realism, much like Jarrett, on the grounds that these properties depend on 
models, rather than on desires. Húbner's reading may seem committed to unquali- 
fied anti-realism, but she argues that the model describes shared properties that things 
genuinely possess in and of themselves. The model of human nature, therefore, has a 
real foundation in adequate ideas of our essences. Thus, contrary to Jarrett, she con- 
cludes that the model of human nature is derived from our essence and that it is based 
on adequate ideas, rather than invented. 

Susan James's essay turns to another interpretative problem that arises primarily in 
the middle Ethics. In his ethical theory Spinoza by and large focuses on the mental 
aspect of human nature. We most increase our power and virtue through reason and 
adequate ideas, and our highest good is knowledge of God (4p28). Still, Spinozas par- 
allelism doctrine holds that minds and bodies are identical. An individual's mind and 
an individual's body is one and the same thing expressed under different attributes. It 
follows that reasoning and having adequate ideas are identical to some physical state 
that possesses the same degree of power and virtue. Our highest good and freedom, 
therefore, must also consist in attaining certain physical states. Unfortunately Spinoza 
does not provide much detail regarding our good as modes of extension. In “Spinoza, 
the Body, and the Good Life, James sheds light on this apparent lacuna by examin- 
ing the bodily aspect of human flourishing. On the reading she defends, the bodily 
counterparts of reasoning and adequate ideas consist not merely in the brain states 
that correspond to possessing adequate ideas, but also in our ability to perform bod- 
ily actions, specifically actions as prescribed by Spinoza's ethics. Thus, our power and 
virtue is expressed at the bodily level in the practice of a good life. 

James also shows that a body's degree of power and virtue consists in its relation- 
ships with other bodies. Spinozas metaphysics entails that our bodies are causally 
dependent on other bodies, which renders our bodies vulnerable to harm from them. 
External bodies can harm us, James explains, not only in the obvious way of disrupting 
the body's power to maintain itself, but also through the influence of the imagination. 
The imagination, specifically the passive affects of joy and sadness, represent external 
bodies and their value according to how they affect our body, which leads them to mis- 
represent what is good and, as a result, misdirect us. On the other hand, our depend- 
ence on external bodies implies that they also have the potential to benefit our bodies. 
In particular, James points out that we depend on communities of others, including 
political bodies, which can help us to direct our actions appropriately. 

Eugene Marshall's contribution turns to a problem connected to Spinozas view 
of freedom. Freedom in Spinozas view is the core element of the good life. But, 
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paradoxically, his definition of freedom appears to imply that only God can be 
free: “That thing is called free which exists from the necessity of its nature alone, and 
is determined to act by itself alone (1D7). It seems that his ethical theory sets us a goal 
that is, strictly speaking, impossible for us to achieve. 

Some interpreters hold that Spinoza urges us to attain a type of freedom that is 
weaker than the type that God possesses.'* However, some interpretative work is nec- 
essary to determine precisely what sort of freedom humans can attain. This question 
concerning the possibility of human freedom is connected to questions about the 
possibility of a human mind attaining adequate ideas and of being an adequate cause. 
These three concepts—freedom, adequate cause, and adequate idea—are connected 
by the concept of self- determination: being free amounts to being self-caused in some 
sense; being an adequate cause amounts to being the sole cause of some effect; and hav- 
ing an adequate idea is equivalent to being the adequate cause of ones own ideas. Itis 
unsurprising, then, that some scholars doubt that we can be fully adequate causes and 
have fully adequate ideas just as, it appears, we cannot be fully free. 

In Man is a God to Mar” Marshall defends a reading on which humans are able to be 
free in the sense of attaining adequate ideas. To understand how we are able to achieve 
adequate ideas, it is important to see, Marshall argues, that some things, such as God's 
essence, do not possess an infinite series of causal antecedents, which opens up the 
possibility that humans can have knowledge of their causal antecedents, a requirement 
of adequate ideas.'* Marshall also argues that being an adequate cause and having ade- 
quate ideas do not require perfect activity. He thus highlights a key difference between 
Spinoza's definition offreedom, on the one hand, and his notions of adequate ideas and 
adequate causes, on the other. Marshall concludes not that human freedom is impos- 
sible, but rather that Spinoza carves out a distinct space for human freedom, which is 
a lesser degree of freedom than the divine freedom defined in 1D7. Building on this 
interpretation, Marshall argues that, for Spinoza, human freedom requires something 
more than simply using reason and having knowledge. It requires livingin accordance 
with reason. Human freedom requires that adequate ideas determine our actions, and 
since ideas influence our actions by functioning as desires, Marshall contends that we 
are free when adequate ideas determine our actions in virtue of serving as rational 
desires. 

The next two essays deal with a final question centered on the middle Ethics: the 
sense in which Spinoza's ethics offers practical guidance. It is clear that rational under- 
standing, for Spinoza, is important from a therapeutic standpoint because it helps us 
to achieve happiness by eliminating painful and harmful affects. However, it is less 


5 Stuart Hampshire, “Spinozas Theory of Human Freedom, in Spinoza: Essays in Interpretation, eds. 
Maurice Mandelbaum and Eugene Freeman (Chicago: Open Court, 1975), 35-49; Bennett, Study, 316-17; 
Steven Nadler, Spinozas Ethics: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 235-6; 
Michael Della Rocca, Spinoza (London: Routledge, 2008), 188-9; Kisner, Human Freedom, 29-34. 

1* Thisis not the only reason given for why it might not be possible for humans to have fully adequate ideas, 
that is, ideas of which one is an adequate cause. For other reasons, see Kisner, Human Freedom, 37-41. 
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clear whether rational understanding is important from a practical standpoint because 
it guides or directs our deliberation about how to act. Of course, Spinoza claims that 
reason offers commands or dictates (4p18s), such as the dictate to act for the benefit 
of others. But Spinoza presents many of these dictates simply as descriptions of how 
rational people—and sometimes even irrational people—would act; for instance, 
Spinoza offers as a dictate of reason that “those who kill themselves are weak-minded 
and completely conquered by external causes contrary to their nature” (4p18s). This 
has led some commentators to conclude that the dictates of reason merely describe the 
practical consequences of rational understanding without serving as action-guiding 
or prescriptive principles in practical deliberation.” 

This conclusion is supported by two other problems in explaining how the dictates 
of reason are prescriptive. First, the dictates of reason are so general that it is difficult 
to see how they provide direction for action. For instance, while reason commands 
that “everyone...seek his own advantage, it is unclear how one determines the course 
of action that best promotes her advantage, especially since the activities that Spinoza 
regards as advantageous often pull us in different directions, for instance, increasing 
ones power and acting for the good of others, or increasing one's intellectual powers 
and ensuring continued bodily preservation. 

Second, it is difficultto explain how the dictates ofreason can be prescriptive because 
they focus on the actions of purely rational people, whereas humans cannot be purely 
rational. Consequently, it is not clear that the dictates of reason apply to us: ifl am not 
purely rational, why should I act as a purely rational person would? If the dictates of 
reason do not apply to us, then it seems that they cannot guide our actions. 

Addressing these issues in his essay Following a Recta Ratio Vivendi: The Practical 
Utility of Spinozas Dictates of Reason, Justin Steinberg defends the view that the dic- 
tates of reason are prescriptive. In making his argument, Steinberg looks to the theory 
of law in the Theological-Political Treatise, according to which practical laws are both 
descriptive and prescriptive. Spinoza claims that practical laws serve as rationes viv- 
endi, rules of living, which are essentially action guiding. Since the dictates of reason 
are not obviously prescriptive, one might think that they do not qualify as rationes 
vivendi. However, Steinberg identifies passages in the Ethics where Spinoza claims 
that reason's dictates serve as rationes vivendi when they have been internalized by the 
imagination. According to Steinberg, these passages show that reasons dictates are a 
source of practical guidance. Furthermore, they indicate the distinctive role that rea- 
son's dictates play in practical deliberation. Rather than simply directing us to action, 
reasons dictates serve as general guidelines for action, which the imagination inter- 
prets and applies to provide us with rules of living. 

By explaining how reasor's dictates are prescriptive, Steinberg provides solutions 
to the two problems described above. With respect to the first problem, Steinberg's 
explanation of how reasons dictates function in practical deliberation does not require 


7 For instance, see Rutherford, Dictates, and the other sources cited in Steinberg's essay. 
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that reason's dictates be specific since the value of the dictates might lie precisely in 
their generality, which makes them more memorable, easier to grasp and, therefore, 
more effective aids in training the imagination. With respect to the second problem, 
Steinberg suggests that such rules are suited to imperfectly rational beings, who are 
generally better served by habituating themselves to follow reliable, even if fallible, pat- 
terns of action than by attempting to make case-by-base practical determinations. 

Like Steinberg, in his Necessity and the Commands of Reason in the Ethics' Michael 
LeBuffe defends the view that reasort's dictates are practical, though he approaches this 
issue from a different direction than Steinberg. LeBuffe focuses on Spinozas claim that 
ideas of reason are necessary. While Spinoza understands necessity to imply that some- 
thing cannot be otherwise, LeBuffe shows that Spinoza employs a narrower notion 
of necessity, what LeBuffe describes as omnipresence: existing at all times and in all 
places. LeBuffe argues that Spinoza regards ideas of reason as necessary in this sense, in 
other words, as knowledge of what is omnipresent. Furthermore, LeBuffe argues that 
Spinoza understands necessity, in this narrow sense, to imply universally known, that 
is, known by all and always known. Consequently, Spinoza's claim that ideas of reason 
are necessary also implies that they are universally known—one might say innate—a 
conclusion which is supported by Spinozas claim that we always have adequate knowl- 
edge of properties common to all things (2p38c). This account of the sense in which 
the ideas of reason are necessary makes evident that such ideas have especially strong 
motivational power. Our affects are more powerful when they represent a thing as pre- 
sent (4p9), which entails that our ideas representing things as always present, ideas of 
reason, are more powerful than those that do not. Furthermore, the ideas of reason 
are even more powerful because they are universally known and, thus, always present 
to consciousness. On this basis, LeBuffe concludes that ideas of reason have a special 
motivating force, which explains how they serve as commands or dictates. 

The final three essays in the volume turn to interpretative questions centered on 
Part 5 of the Ethics. In her contribution to this volume Sanem Soyarslan notes that the 
opening line of the very last scholium of the Ethics ("With this I have finished all the 
things I wished to show concerning the Mind's power over the affects and its Freedom' 
[sp42s]) reveals that the ethics of the Ethics, in Spinozas view, includes the Part 5 treat- 
ment of the power of intuitive knowledge, the intellectual love of God, and the mind's 
eternity. It includes, in other words, the notoriously puzzling set of propositions, 
beginning with 5p21, that deal with the Mind's duration without relation to the body” 
(5p205). Among the puzzles that Spinozas ethical theory presents to us, perhaps no 
other has been given less scholarly attention than that concerning how best to under- 
stand the way that doctrines that appear in Ethics Part 5 fit within the ethical project. 
A “unified understanding of Spinozas ethical project”* calls for such an understanding 
of what are arguably the ethical theory's climactic notions and doctrines. 


 Thisis Soyarslarn's phrase, from the conclusion to her essay. 
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The final three essays in this volume undertake this task. Olli Koistinen seeks to 
build a unified interpretation on the foundation of Spinozas theory of motivation and 
philosophy of mind. Sanem Soyarslar's builds on Spinoza's theory of knowledge and 
theory of love. And the theory of virtue is the starting point for Valtteri Viljanen's uni- 
fied interpretation. 

In Desire and Good in Spinoza, Olli Koistinen takes up questions concerning 
Spinozas claim in 3pgs: “we neither strive for, nor will, neither want, nor desire any- 
thing because we judge it to be good; on the contrary, we judge something to be good 
because we strive for it, will it, want it, and desire it. Although discussion of this pas- 
sage often focuses on the second line, stating that judgments of the good must be based 
on desires and appetites,* Koistinen focuses on the first part, stating that judgments of 
the good do not lead us to desire, will, or strive. As Koistinen interprets it, this is say- 
ing that pure judgments of the good—i.e., value judgments divorced from our desires 
and appetites—have no motivational power. This view bears some resemblance to 
a Humean theory of motivation, according to which reason alone cannot motivate, 
though Koistinen's reading entails only that reason's judgments of the good alone can- 
not motivate. 

The first part of his essay examines Spinoza's reasons for this view, which Koistinen 
traces to the metaphysical unity of agents. Spinoza's parallelism doctrine entails that 
every thing has both a mental and bodily aspect, which express the same conatus. Since 
a conatus is a things striving to persist in existence and increase its power, Spinoza 
holds that “No thing can be destroyed except through an external cause” (3p4). For an 
agent to be truly unified, then, her mental and bodily striving must agree, directing her 
in the same way. Claiming otherwise allows for the possibility that ones mental orbod- 
ily striving could direct one to the detriment or even the extinction of the other. This 
would make it possible for a thing to strive to bring about its own destruction, which 
is inconsistent with 3p4. According to Koistinen, Spinoza guarantees the agreement of 
our mental and bodily striving—and, thus, our metaphysical unity—by claiming that 
one's mind strives through representing its corresponding bodily striving. Therefore, 
if reason were able to motivate us independently of its representations of our bodily 
striving, then the mind could strive independently of and contrary to our bodily striv- 
ing, which undermines the guarantee that our mental and bodily striving agree. So to 
claim that we can be motivated by pure rational consideration of the good is to allow 
what, in Spinoza's view, is the absurd possibility that a thing can bring about its own 
destruction. 

In the second half of his essay, Koistinen discusses how these results bear on 
Spinozas view of freedom and eternity. Ifthe sole source of motivation is bodily based 
desires and affects, it might seem that human beings are nothing more than the helpless 


> There has been some debate as to whether Spinoza identifies the good with what satisfies our desires. 
See Miller, 'Axiology'; Youpa, “Theories'; Kisner, Perfection and Desire: Spinoza on the Good; Pacific 
Philosophical Quarterly 91, no. 1 (2010): 97-117. 
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instruments of external causal forces. But Koistinen argues that this is an inaccurate 
reading and that, for Spinoza, agents have freedom and autonomy in the Cartesian 
sense of the power to redirect already existing motions in the body. The mind is able 
to redirect and reorder the order of bodily states, using its innate contents as the axis 
on which such reordering is leveraged. Its innate contents are also the axis on which it 
leverages increases in its consciousness of its eternal existence. Koistinen's essay thus 
reveals a key thread that ties the philosophy of mind presented in Part 2 of the Ethics 
to the theory of motivation in Part 3, and how these in turn tie together the theories of 
freedom and salvation in Parts 4and s. 

In From Ordinary Life to Blessedness: The Power of Intuitive Knowledge in 
Spinoza's Ethics* Sanem Soyarslan elucidates the sense in which the affective power 
of the third and highest kind of knowledge, scientia intuitiva, is central to Spinoza's 
conception of the ethical life. To achieve a comprehensive understanding of the ethics 
of the Ethics, the key, Soyarslan contends, is to understand that the path to the good 
life takes the form of a transformative ascent. This transformative ascent, a theory of 
human development, contains three stages that are at once cognitive and affective in 
nature. Just as our cognition is capable of development from inadequate cognition 
(imagination) to the second kind of cognition (reason), and then, in some cases, ris- 
ing to the third and highest kind of cognition (intuitive knowledge), so too is our love 
capable of development: from the love of unshareable, impermanent objects (ordinary 
love), to a second and higher rational love (love towards God), and then, in some cases, 
rising to the third and highest kind of love (intellectual love of God). Indeed, each of 
the three kinds of cognition is, on the interpretation Soyarslan defends, accompanied 
by a corresponding kind of love. 

Soyarslan presents a careful and exceptionally clear account of the third kind of 
cognition and its accompanying intellectual love of God, clarifying thereby a critically 
important part of Spinozas masterpiece. Her essay not only illuaminates the unity ofthe 
ethical project contained in the Ethics, but it also sheds light on the unity of Spinoza's 
mature ethical project with the ethical project announced in the opening pages of his 
earliest work, The Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect. 

Viljanen's essay “Spinoza on Virtue and Eternity” explains how Spinozas ethics is con- 
nected to his claims about the eternity of the mind in Part 5. A central goal of Spinoza's 
ethics is attaining virtue, which he conceives as consisting in our activity. According 
to Spinoza, we are most active when we use reason; more specifically, we are active 
when we attain intuitive knowledge or the third kind of knowledge (2p4082). Spinoza 
also claims that becoming active, particularly by attaining intuitive knowledge, helps 
to make our minds more eternal. Thus Spinoza ethical aim of increasing our activity 
is connected to making our minds more eternal and achieving a kind of salvation. In 
other words, eternity, for Spinoza, is an ethical aim. 

Explaining how virtue increases the eternity of the mind requires Viljanen to come 
to terms with a central problem in Spinoza scholarship. Spinoza claims that something 
is eternal ifit follows from God's essence and, more specifically, from God's attributes, 
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such as thought and extension. “All the things which follow from the absolute nature of 
any of God's attributes have always had to exist and be infinite, or are, through the same 
attribute, eternal and infinite' (1p21). But Spinoza also claims that all things follow from 
God's essence: Tn nature there is nothing contingent, but all things have been deter- 
mined from the necessity of the divine nature to exist and produce an effect in a certain 
way” (1p29). This entails that all things, since they follow from God's essence, are eter- 
nal in precisely the same way and to the same degree. The problem is that Spinoza often 
writes as though some things are more eternal than others. He claims that the part of 
our mind that understands things under a form of eternity (sub specie aeternitatis) 
is eternal (5p23), and because it is the nature of reason to understand things under a 
form of eternity (2p44c2), our minds become more eternal as they understand things 
through reason (5p39). An individuals mind increases the extent to which it is eternal 
insofar as its intuitive knowledge increases since such knowledge provides the best 
understanding of things (5p25d). 

Viljaner's proposed solution to this difficulty revolves around Spinoza's claims about 
formal essences. It is important to distinguish Spinoza's view of formal essences from 
actual essences. The actual essence of any thing isits conatus (3p7), which exists in time 
and space and is partially determined by its interactions with other things. According 
to Viljanen, the formal essence indicates the essential or constitutive features ofa thing 
and, thus, what makes it the particular thing it is, distinct from other things. To illus- 
trate the relationship between these essences, consider an acorn. The actual essence of 
an acorn is its striving or power to become an oak, while the formal essence specifies 
what it is to be an oak, with all the properties that that necessarily involves: having a 
certain structure, bark, leaves, and so forth. The formal essence specifies the blueprint 
of the actual essence, what the acorn strives for. However, the actual essence, given 
that it is unavoidably determined partly by other things, will not necessarily possess 
the properties ofthe formal essence. For instance, the acorn may be crushed under the 
wheel ofa car, so that it never actually comes to possess any property of an oak's formal 
essence. In this respect, the formal essence is not limited to a particular time and has 
no duration, which is why Spinoza regards the formal essence as eternal, while the 
actual essence is durational. 

On this basis, Viljanen suggests that striving as the actual essence can match 
one's formal essence to a varying degree. Striving as ones actual essence takes 
place in a world in which things are in constant interaction, which has an impact 
on the effects, or properties, caused by one's striving. But that striving can still be 
exerted, at least to some degree, according to one's formal essence alone, which 
means bringing about effects and possessing properties specified by one's formal 
essence. For instance, when we are overpowered by germs, the resulting property 
is illness (which gives rise to a negative passion we endeavor to remove); whereas 
when we form adequate ideas of, say, geometric objects, we realize properties that 
follow from ourselves alone. This distinction provides the basis for Viljaner's pro- 
posed solution to the problem above: because the formal essence is not subject to 
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duration, acting according to our formal essence amounts to acting in a way that 
results in effects that involve nothing durational. Thus, the more we act according 
to our formal essence alone, the more eternal we are. In this respect, our minds 
become more eternal when we act according to our formal essence and thereby 
realize those properties that follow from us alone, independent of our interactions 
with other things. 

The essays in this volume indicate a growing interest in an aspect of Spinozas phi- 
losophy that has not received the attention that it deserves. As this discussion has 
shown, Spinoza's ethics, like the rest of his philosophy, is a complex and difficult sub- 
ject, which resists pat answers and familiar categories. Nevertheless, the essays in this 
volume not only advance our understanding of Spinoza's ethics, but they also enable 
us to understand itas the centerpiece of his philosophical system, as Spinoza intended. 
While the present discussion has focused on how they grapple with a variety of inter- 
pretative problems, the essays herein provide a wealth of provocative and illuminating 
views, too numerous for this introduction to do justice. Given the systematic nature 
of Spinozas thinking and the central place he assigns to ethics, it is unsurprising that 
this work opens up new vistas on Spinozas philosophy. These essays point the direc- 
tion for future research on Spinozas ethics as much as they contribute to resolving 
longstanding debates. Spinoza's enduring contributions to the history of early modern 
philosophy—and early modern history generally —provide us with good reason to fol- 
low their lead. 


The Ethics in Spinozas Ethics 


John Carriero 


Spinoza is a transitional figure in the history of ethics. Important elements in his view 
come from the Aristotelian tradition. There are important original elements as well. 
The original elements have largely to do with developments in the new science and in 
philosophical theology. 


1. A Cognitive Highest Good 


Let me begin by considering Spinozas relation to the Aristotelian tradition. There is 
a general issue that arises in connection with the Nicomachean Ethics that is helpful 
for raising a question about Spinoza's Ethics. In the middle books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle paints a picture of human flourishing that involves the exercise 
of various individual-regarding and other-regarding abilities or powers (vir- 
tues”): self-control, justice, and friendship. In Book X, however, the discussion takes a 
new direction. There, Aristotle seems to suggest that contemplation is the best thing of 
all. It is unclear how to fit the emphasis on contemplation in Book X with the discus- 
sion ofthe various practically oriented virtues in the middle books.' 

Modern interpreters, it seems to me, are more sympathetic to the middle book 
account of a good human life: a life of contemplation divorced from engagement with 
others (and with one's state) strikes many as impoverished. A prominent strand of 
medieval Aristotelian thought runs in the opposite direction: it gives pride of place 
to a conception of human felicity or blessedness as the visio dei—a vision of God. This 
conception shares many of the features of the ideal of contemplation presented in 
Nicomachean Ethics, Book X. It is, for many medieval scholastics, a picture of how we 
might come to share in God's life. Aquinas, for example, takes the visio dei to have been 


* Various reconciliation strategies have been offered by commentators. Book X is concerned with the life 
of a god, so perhaps what Aristotle means to be presenting there is a sort of ideal that is not immediately 
applicable to us. Then, an important question becomes, what sort ofbearing does this discussion have on us? 
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anticipated, but only imperfectly, by philosophers. He writes, I assume with Book X of 
the Nicomachean Ethics in mind: 


And so, the philosophers who were not able to get full knowledge of this ultimate happiness 
[felicitate ultima, sc. contemplation] identified mans ultimate happiness with the contemplation 
which is possible in this life. (SCG IL ch. 63)? 


Aquinas thinks the philosophers were not able to get full knowledge of this ultimate 
happiness” because they did not realize that the contemplation available in this life is a 
precursor to something better in the next life. He continues, Tn fact, the contemplation 
of truth begins in this life, but reaches the climax in the future! 

Spinozas Ethics contains both elements reminiscent of the middle books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics and elements reminiscent of Book X. There's a treatment of the 
aflects (the underlying Latin is affectus—T'I1 use both English “affects' and “emotions” 
for the Latin affectus) and their destructive potential and what we can do to manage 
them. In Part 4 of the Ethics, Spinoza says, for example, that he is going to show “what 
is good and what is bad in the affects/emotions.* Part 3 ofthe Ethics concerns impor- 
tant facts on the ground—the emotions/affects and how they get going—that must be 
negotiated in any human life; Part 4 concerns what is, as far as is possible, to be culti- 
vated in and rooted out from the emotions, in order for us to reach the best thing we 
are capable of. Even though the alignment is not perfect, there is a recognizable affinity 
between what Spinoza is doing in Parts 3 and 4 ofthe Ethics and what Aristotle is doing 
in the middle books of the Nicomachean Ethics. 


? Aquinas, Saint Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles [SCG], Book III, trans. Vernon J. Bourke (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975). The original Latin can be found at website <http://www.cor- 
pusthomisticum.org/index.html>. It is not that the middle books of the Nichomachean Ethics get left behind 
here. Let me use Aquinas as a spokesperson for the tradition I have in mind. In an interesting discussion 
in the Summa Contra Gentiles (Book III, ch. 63), Aquinas explains, “How Man's Every Desire is Fulfilled in 
that Ultimate Felicity [that is, the visio dei]. He tries to show how the satisfaction of our deepest desire, to 
know God in his substance or essence, naturally brings with it the satisfaction of all of our other desires: e.g., 
our desire for knowledge (42), living in accordance with virtue, both personally and civically ($3), honor 
(44), renown (famae celebritas) (45), wealth (46), enjoyment of pleasure (delectations perfruatur) (97), and 
self-preservation (conservationem sui) (48). I will not dwell on Aquinas's treatment of this topic except to 
point out that the connection between the possession of the visio deiis supposed to be quite tight—natural, 
not arbitrary. The idea is not, for example, that God arbitrarily chooses to toss in all of these extra benefits 
for the blessed. Often, moreover, seeing the connection requires understanding the relevant good in the first 
place: for example, the renown that the blessed desire needs to be distinguished from the vainglory that is the 
object ofthe immoderate desire for fame. 

3 SCG III 63, 10. The passage continues: 'whereas the active and civic life does not go beyond the limits 
of this life. T am not sure how this fits with Aquinass attempt to show that the blessed have no unsatisfied 
desires. Perhaps his thought is this: The blessed are not engaged in civic life, etc., so of course they do not 
have unsatisfied desires of that sort. Still, they have analogues of those desires (for honor, renown, delight, 
etc.) and those analogues are satisfied. Ifthis is Aquinas's point, I do not see how living in accordance with 
virtue, both personally and civically” (43) fits in. 

+ Showing what is good and what is bad in the affects sounds similar to but also different from Aristotle's 
account of human flourishing in the middle books ofthe Nicomachean Ethics. 

5 There is also, looking forward, as Lilli Alanen has observed in “The Metaphysics of Affects: The 
Unbearable Reality of Confusion” ['Affects'], in The Oxford Companion to Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca 
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But alongside this mundane or 'naturalistic' project (to use Lilli Alanen's terms), * 
there is also what we might think of as a Nicomachean Ethics, Book X, project, a visio 
dei project. In Part 4, Spinoza starts his theory of what is good or bad for us in the emo- 
tions/affects. (Roughly, something is good for us if it advances our perfection, which 
Spinoza equates with our reality” (2d6) and is closely bound up with what he calls 
our power of acting; and something is bad for us ifit checks or impedes our perfec- 
tion/reality or “power of acting.) This account is framed by his claim that “The mind's 
highest good is the knowledge of God, and the mind's highest virtue is to know God” 
(4p28),7 which is amplified in the Appendix to Part 4: 


...1tisofsupreme benefit [apprime utile] in life to perfect the intellect, or reason, as far as we can, 
and the highest felicity [felicitas] or beatitude [beatitudo] for mankind consists in this alone [in 
hoc uno]. For beatitude [beatitudo] is nothing other than that self-contentment [animi acquies- 
centia] that arises from the intuitive cognition of God [Dei intuitiva cognitione]. Now to perfect 
the intellect is also nothing other than to understand God and the attributes and the actions of 
God that follow from the necessity of his nature. (4app4) 


Clearly there is a significant continuity between Spinozas view of human felicity as 
consisting in intuitive cognition of God and a medieval conception of beatitude as 
consisting in the visio dei (and, through that, a continuity with Aristotle's conception 
of the most perfect life as being that of divine contemplation). 

As with Aristotle, Spinozas modern commentators have tended to be more com- 
fortable with the parts of his Ethics having to do with managing the affects than with 
his emphasis on intuitive cognition of God. After all, Spinozas treatment of the affects 
or emotions seems down to earth and naturalistic'; intuitive cognition of God, by way 
of contrast, appears spooky—otherworldly in some unwanted way. (There is an issue, 
of course, about just how otherworldly intuitive cognition of God is, for Spinoza. As 
a matter of fact, Spinoza seems to think we all have it [2p47], at least to some extent, 
which suggests that he thinks it is already in some way familiar to us.) 

Let's look at the notion of the visio dei (Aquinas) or the intuitive cognition of God 
(Spinoza) in a little more detail. What exactly was it? Why was it thought to hold the 
importance that it did? 

According to Aquinas, the highest power in us is the intellect, that is, the power to 
understand (it is the power to which all our other powers are ordered). Our deepest, 
most fundamental desire is to understand. Now, understanding involves knowing why 
things are so, that is, involves knowing the causes of things. But the ultimate cause of 
things is God; so the final end of man is to know God. 

To be clear, not just any knowledge of God satisfies our deepest desire. For exam- 
ple, knowing that God exists and caused everything else that exists does not, Aquinas 


(Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming), a recognizable affinity between what Spinoza is doing in 
Part 3 of the Ethics and what Hume is doing in Book Two of his Treatise of Human Nature. 


* See Alanen, Affects. 
7 Summum Mentis bonum est Dei cognitio, e summa Mentis virtus Deum cognoscere. 
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thinks, take us very far down the path of understanding. Understanding involves grasp- 
ing essences and seeing how things (or properties”) flow from essences. For exam- 
ple, I understand why a triangle's angles sum to two right angles, when I can see how 
that property flows from the triangles essence. Similarly, I understand why a human 
being is mortal when I see how this follows from its essence (e.g., according to many 
Aristotelians, because material elements tend to return to their natural places over 
time). So, if our cognition of God is going to satisfy our deepest desire, namely, our 
desire to understand the ultimate reason for things, we are going to need to cognize 
God's essence, that is, know or understand what God is, as opposed to knowing merely 
that God is. As Aquinas puts it, Final and perfect beatitude can consist in nothing else 
than the vision ofthe divine essence* 

In fact, Aquinas thought that it is relatively easy to know that God exists; he thinks 
this requires only a moderate amount of reflection. He thought it was much harder to 
know what God is, God's essence. Indeed, he thought no creature could know God's 
essence without special assistance from God. In our case, whether or not we get that 
assistance —whether or not we received the visio dei in which beatitude consists—is a 
delicate matter having to do with the economy of salvation: that is, with the Fall, faith, 
works, redemption, and God's free bestowal of his grace. 

Spinozas account of intuitive cognition of God is similar to Aquinass account of the 
visio dei. Intuitive cognition is a form of cognition that runs from essence to proper- 
ties. So, intuitive cognition of God, in particular, is a form of cognition that runs from 
God's essence to the things that follow from it. That is, it is the sort of knowledge that 
Aquinas took beatitude to consist in. At this level, Spinoza position is in line with the 
way medieval theologians understood the visio del. 

Now, Spinoza's conception differs from Aquinas's in other ways. One important dif- 
ference is that Spinoza does not think the special cognition of God is reserved for an 
afterlife. This is a development that begins with Descartes. Descartes, as is perhaps 
implicit in his embracement of the ontological argument, holds that we already, in this 
life, have significant purchase on God's essence. And, in the concluding paragraph of 
the Third Meditation, Descartes compares the joy that our idea of God gives us in this 
life to the joy we hope for in the next: 


But before examining this point more carefully and investigating other truths which may be 
derived from it, 1 should like to pause here and spend some time in the contemplation of God; 


$ “Ultima et perfecta beatitudo non potest esse nisi in visione divinae essentiae, Summa Theologiae, 1-I, 
Q. 3. A. 8. (T have slightly altered the translation of the Dominican Fathers.) The thing to focus on here is 
knowing God's essence, knowing what God is. This can be hard for us because we tend to think that the big 
issue is knowing whether God exists. We often tend, I think, to think that knowing what God is is the easy 
part, because we confuse that with something else, e.g., knowing what the word “God” means, or knowing 
what the concept of God involves, or something along those lines. But knowing what Godis, knowing God's 
essence, is something akin to knowing the chemical composition of God, how God is put together: we don't 
know what water is (lets suppose, H,O) simply by knowing the meaning of the word “water” or thinking 
about the concept of water: something more substantive is required in order to get to water's essence. 
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to reflect on his attributes and to gaze with wonder and adoration on the beauty of this immense 
light, so far as the eye of my darkened intellect can bear it. For just as we believe through faith 
that the supreme happiness of the next life consists solely in the contemplation of the divine maj- 
esty, so experience tells us that this same contemplation, albeit much less perfect, enables us to 
know the greatest joy of which we are capable in this life. (AT 7.52/CSM 2.35-6) 


Spinoza takes this development a step further. Whereas Descartes suggests a more per- 
fect form of the special cognition of God awaits us in the next life, Spinoza disagrees. 
He does not think that a more perfect form ofthe scientia intuitiva awaits us in an after- 
life. While he holds that mind has an eternal aspect, he does not think of that aspect as 
coming after this life. Rather, he thinks the greater the extent of ones scientia intuitiva 
here and now, the greater the extent of the mind's eternal aspect (cf. 5p39). For Spinoza, 
then, scientia intuitiva is more fully entrenched in our current existence than it is for 
Aquinas or than it is for even Descartes. 

For all three thinkers, in varying degrees, the special cognition of God is continuous 
with natural science, but richer. That is, the path to this special cognition begins with 
the “why” questions that naturally arise for human beings—questions that we first turn 
to natural science in order to answer. But Aquinas, Descartes, and Spinoza think that 
as we trace out the ultimate answer to these “why” questions, we will, if successful, come 
to a deep appreciation of the universe's basic ordering principle. The sense that the 
universe has a basic ordering principle and that we are profoundly in touch with it is, 
T think, what elicits the joy that Descartes expresses in that last paragraph of the Third 
Meditation. 

Spinoza modifies this traditional picture of felicity or beatitude in a number of quite 
original ways. Much of Spinoza's innovation has to do with the picture of man that 
emerges from his interpretation of the new science. This leads him, for example, to 
reject the immanent teleology found in medieval Aristotelianism, the idea that my 
nature is determined by an end which says how I “ought' to be.? 


2 According to Spinoza, there is no special way I ought' to be: lam what Lam. Spinoza thinks that there are 
things which will increase or aid my perfection/reality in some respects and other things which will decrease 
or check my perfection/reality in some respects, but he tries to work this thought out in terms of a generic 
notion of reality/perfection, and not in terms of some end which determines my nature and sets implicit 
internal standards of flourishing and privation with respect to it. This is in marked contrast with high medi- 
eval Aristotelianism, where my nature is structured around understanding; itis the point of my nature, what 
it is there for. Arriving at the visio dei marks the fulfilling of my nature—its second “actualization. Being 
deprived—through damnation at last judgment—of the very thing I am for is tragic for me. Spinoza does not 
believe individuals are structured around ends. There is no telos in that sense for him. Attributing ends' to 
things, in Spinoza's view, is always based on external considerations—perhaps on the purposes of their mak- 
ers or on how they measure up to other things that strike us as relevantly similar. In particular, with respect 
to cognition, Spinoza holds that everything has a cognitive dimension—not just human beings—and that 
as a thing, in its cognitive dimension, seeks to persevere in being, it seeks to understand. Thus, even though 
my nature is not structured about the end, say, of coming to know God in His essence, it remains true for 
Spinoza that I have a natural tendency toward understanding and I become more perfect (increase in perfec- 
tion) and stronger (my power of activity increases) the more and better I understand. 1 discuss further how 
Spinoza's doctrine that things have a natural tendency toward their perfection is compatible with his rejec- 
tion of traditional immanent teleology in Conatus and Perfection in Spinoza, Midwest Studies in Philosophy 
35 (2011): 69-92. 
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In this essay, I want to focus on a different innovation, Spinoza's denial of free will— 
at least as he takes free will to be customarily understood: I want to consider what 
exactly Spinoza is denying and why, and how this denial hooks up with the rest of his 
ethical view. To understand Spinoza's thought on this topic, it will help to begin with a 
sketch of his conception of the human being. 


2. A Detour through the New Science 


Spinozas picture of man and the physical world grows out of his reflection on 
Descartes picture, so let's start there. 

Descartes presents a conception of body as a geometrical-kinetic structure—a pat- 
tern of motion in a fluid-like spatial extension. For our purposes, it will do to think 
of bodies as structures akin to the jet stream, the Gulf Stream, or the global conveyer 
belt. Of course, the patterns of motion making up the human body are fantastically 
more complicated than these systems, but these systems give a rough idea of the sort of 
thing that a body is for Descartes. Such systems inhabit an extended plenum. There are 
deep geometric-kinetic constancies—the laws of geometry and the laws of motion— 
running throughout that plenum. Everything that happens to and within, say, the jet 
steam, isa function of these constancies and the surrounding systems. Spinoza empha- 
sizes that these surrounding systems are integrated with the systems surrounding 
them and they with the systems surrounding them, and so on, until finally we get to 
the system of entire extended order as a whole, what he calls the face ofthe universe” 

The human body, as I mentioned, is one of these structures—fantastically complex, 
but integrated into a single global order along with all the other systems and charac- 
terized by the same constancies that run through the rest of nature. Well, perhaps not 
quite, in Descartes's case. The texts are not clear on the point,'” but Descartes may have 
held that sometimes the direction (but not the magnitude) ofthe motions in the brain 
are changed by a non-physical “will. Thus, he may have allowed for extra-physical 
intrusions into the physical order. Both Spinoza and Leibniz read Descartes this way." 
Both thought he was cheating in this regard. 

There is a more general issue here. This geometrical-kinetic human body is a new 
player on the scene. Nothing quite corresponds to it in the old Aristotelian view.* For 


12 Actually, the pineal gland, where Descartes took the mind to be joined to the body. 

»= For Spinoza see 3pref and 5pref, and 3p2s; for Leibniz see “The Monadology, $80. The view is not, to 
my knowledge, found in Descartes's texts. Daniel Garber discusses where the view appears in “Spinoza's 
Cartesian Dualism in the Korte Verhandeling, in The Young Spinoza, ed. Yitzhak Melamed (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, forthcoming). 

= It is worth taking a moment to understand why. In Aristotelian metaphysics the primary things that 
populate the universe are individuals like trees, cats, and human beings: for an Aristotelian, these all count 
as natural substances. A natural substance is endowed with various internal principles for motion and rest: a 
natural substance is intrinsically possessed of various powers and abilities. A tree grows and reproduces. 
A cat prowls and hears. A human being speaks, understands, and plans. The history of the universe is the his- 
tory of these primary beings and their exercise of their natural abilities. Where would body show up on such 
a view—my body, or for that matter the cat body, or the tree body? Well, you could consider what holds true 
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Aristotelians, being corporeal (that is, being or having a body) is an essential constitu- 
ent, alongside other essential constituents, of certain things—an essential constituent 
of, e.g., an elm, or some earth, or a cat, alongside their other essential constituents. For 
the new scientists, the corporeal as such takes on a life of its own.* Body is now some- 
thing in its own right, with its own principles of operation. The human body is but a 
fragment of this new corporeal order. And the question now arises, how to position 
this fragment vis-á-vis the rest ofthe human being.'* 

Descartes held that a human beingis a combination—the word he uses is “union —of 
a geometrical-kinetic structure (the body) and a rational structure (the mind). Itis dif- 
ficult, however, to see how a being governed by geometrical-kinetic principles could be 
united with a being governed by a rational principle; itis hard to see how such a union 
could leave us with a coherent human nature. In what sense is the human being, gov- 
erned by two very different kinds of principles, one thing for Descartes? 

Spinoza's treatment of this problem is at once direct and bold. His view is that on a 
global level the universes corporeal structure is the same as the universes cognitive 
structure. The complex pattern of motion and rest we find in “extension (the physical 
world) is the same as the pattern ofideas within the universes cognition (what Spinoza 
calls the infinite intellect' or the idea ofGod'):** 


2p7: The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things. 
Schol.... Consequently, thinking substance and extended substance are one and the same sub- 
stance, comprehended now under this attribute, now under that. So, too, a mode of Extension 
and the idea of that mode are one and the same thing. ... For example, a circle existing in Nature 
and the idea of the existing circle—which is also in God—are one and the same thing, explicated 
through different attributes. (2p78) 


A more exact interpretation of this passage involves a number of delicate questions about 
Spinozas metaphysics that T must put to the side; the important point for our purpose 


of me insofar as 1 am corporeal, that is, consider what powers and abilities I possess simply in virtue of being 
corporeal, abstracting from all my powers and abilities. What might be included in such a conception are 
things like my capacity to become warm or cold, pale or tan, to tend toward the earth when l am lifted from 
its surface: we might say that I enjoy these powers and abilities qua body, not qua human. What would be left 
out of the abstraction are other powers and abilities like breathing, digesting, seeing, and talking. But, for an 
Aristotelian, such a consideration is just what Il implied it was: namely, an abstraction. In particular, itwas an 
abstraction from the basic reality, that is, the human being or substance, that we got to by leaving out some 
of its powers and abilities. (Pm painting with a fairly broad brush here. On some scholastic views, there was 
a way to get my body to be a substance. On some of these views, I believe, the body is substance, the living 
things substance, the animal is a substance, and the human being is a substance.) 

5 For discussion of what seems to me a closely related point, see C. G. Normore, “Descartes and the 
Metaphysics of Extension, in A Companion to Descartes, eds. Janet Broughton and John Carriero (Malden, 
MA: Blackwell, 2008), 271-87. 

14 This question did not really arise, or arose in a very different form, when my body was viewed as some- 
thing abstracted from the rest of me, where my body is whatever is left when we abstract away from the fact 
of my being alive, sentient, rational, etc. 

5 Notice that this is a somewhat different question from the more familiar question, “How can things as 
different as the mind and body causally interact?, although the two questions are no doubt related. 

'* Tamignoring the complications in Spinoza's view presented by the fact that he thinks that there are other 
attributes besides thought and extension (see, e.g., letter 56). 
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is that the attribute thought or cognition mirrors extension.” The order found within 
extension is the same as the order found within cognition. 

This is a global claim about the relation ofthe universes corporeal (geometrical-kinetic) 
order to its cognitive order. Spinoza holds, further, that my mind is the fragment of the 
universes cognition that mirrors the fragment of extension which is my body: 


...the mind and body are one and the same thing, conceived now under the attribute of Thought, 
now under the attribute of Extension. Hence it comes about that the order of thinking is one, 
whether Nature be conceived under this or that attribute, and consequently the order of the 
actions [actionum] and passions [passionum] of our body is simultaneous in Nature with the 
order of the actions [actionum] and passions [passionum] of the mind. (3p2s) 


Lets call this Spinozas cognitive isomorphism thesis: itis theidea that there is a structural 
identity between extension (or body) and thought or cognition. Some consequences of 
this thesis: the level of perfection (or power of acting) of mind corresponds with the 
level of perfection (or power of acting) or body (2p135),* whatever assists or impedes 
the mind's power of acting, assists or impedes the body's power of acting and vice versa 
(3p11), and my mind is active or passive according as my body is active or passive. 

So it is not the case for Spinoza, as it was for Descartes, that there is one set of princi- 
ples governing the goings on of my body and a different set of principles governing the 
goings on in the mind. It is instructive to compare Spinoza position with that of his 
rationalist successor, Leibniz, who is responding to similar problems in a different way. 
Leibniz agrees with Spinoza against Descartes that the mind does not redirect motions 
in the brain. Leibniz holds there is a self-contained physical order that completely 
describes the universe, and that this order isin perfect harmony with the order found 
in each of the psychological beings found in the universe. But although Leibniz thinks 
there is a harmony or coordination between the physical order and the psychological 
order, he holds that the orders themselves are genuinely different. Psychological beings 
are structured in a fundamentally different way from physical beings:” 


Souls act according to the laws of final causes, through appetitions, ends, and means. Bodies act 
according to the laws of efficient causes or of motions. And these two kingdoms, that of efficient 
causes and that of final causes, are in harmony with each other. (“The Monadology, $79) 


7 One of the delicate metaphysical questions here is whether the (one and the same thing is a reality or 
abstraction arrived at via the isomorphism; I think it fits better with Spinoza's view and texts to treat itas an 
abstraction, but I do not think anything hangs on that nuance for present purposes. 

% Yet we cannot deny, too, that ideas differ among themselves as do their objects, and that one is more 
excellent and contains more reality than another, just as the object of an idea is more excellent than another 
and contains more reality” (2p135). The mind is the idea ofthe human body, so the mind's excellence or reality 
varies with the body's excellence or reality. 

1% Prima facie, this threatens Leibnizs universe with a sort of disunity. Leibniz seeks to avoid the appar- 
ent threat of disunity by postulating that one order—the psychological—is more fundamental than the 
other, the physical. The physical order is derivative, a sort of externalization of the more fundamental one. 
In his hands, the physical order becomes merely phenomenal. Nowadays, of course, philosophers would 
be inclined to go the other way around—in order to get a unified world, take the physical order as primary 
and try to understand the psychological order as derivative from it. At any rate, the idea that there are two 
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It is striking that Spinoza, perhaps alone in the rationalist tradition, seems to be try- 
ing to develop a view where there is only one basic kind of order: the kinetic-geometrical 
structure that runs throughout extension is somehow the same as the structure that runs 
throughout cognition.” 

Spinozas project involves him, in particular, in providing a theory of man where 
a human being is structured by a single set of principles (and not two as Descartes and 
Leibniz have it, in their different ways). The success of such a bold enterprise is hard to 
measure because ofits extreme abstractness. It depends on Spinozas being able to provide 
credible accounts of familiar phenomena which are consistent with his basic systematic 
constraints. It depends on the extent to which we are able to view the very complex con- 
stellation of motive tendencies that makes up what Spinozas calls the human conatus as 
of a piece with the very simple motive tendency, say, of a rock to continue in its motion 
through the plenum—so that nothing new in kind is introduced as we move along the 
spectrum from rocks, to plants and animals, to human beings.* In such a universe, we 
need to be able to view volition, appetite, and desire as the cognitive manifestation of more 
or less complicated motive tendencies.? 


3. Absolute Free Will and the Shape of Spinoza's 
Ethical World 


3.1 Denial of Absolute Free Will 


Let's turn to free will. Free will can make for a difficult topic because of the variety of 
ideas people have about what free will is or might be. (Indeed, Spinoza himself accepts 
something by way of freedom, although it is not clear the thing that he accepts is aptly 
characterized as free will.) Fortunately, Spinoza provides a pretty good picture of what 
he rejects. 

Spinoza sometimes uses the word “absolute” when describing the conception of free 
will that he opposes.* I think it is helpful to key on that. “Absolute” connotes cut off, in 
the sense of cut offfrom the rest of the universe. The decisions ofan absolute will would 
take place apart from the universe's extended causal grid (the pattern of motion and 


fundamentally different kinds of order running through the universe, a pnenomenal one characterized by 
the laws of physics and a metaphysically prior one more closely connected with rational agency, persists 
into Kant, although his way of thinking about the two orders and their relation to one another differs from 
Leibnizs. 

? Itis tempting to see Spinoza as endorsing a kind of materialism in all of this. I want to resist that charac- 
terization, in part, because the mathematical picture holds ofbody—which gives body its own ratio—and, in 
part, because it is not clear to me that the manifestation of rational order in extension is prior to its manifes- 
tation in cognition. 

2 Seeletter 58. 

» See 3p9s. 

3 See 1p17c28 and 1p3352. See also 1app, 2p48, 2p49, and 3pref. Here I focus on the relation between the 
power's being “absolute” and the question of determinism. In “Spinoza, the Will, and the Ontology of Power, 
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rest found in extension). They would also take place apart from the image of that grid 
in the universes cognition (a fragment of which you will recallis, according to Spinoza, 
the human mind). 

Consider, for example, Descartess picture of the will. The physical world is hum- 
ming along according to its principles—the laws of geometrical kinetics—and every 
now and then there's a change in the direction of motions taking place on the surface 
of my brain, due to the intervention of my will. My will seems to be operating out- 
side ofthe physical world, now and then producing disturbances within it. It is, to use 
Spinoza's terminology, exercising absolute freedom: it operates independently of—in a 
manner cut off from—the rest of the (created) universe.** 

If T exercise my causality through absolute free will, then, one can fix the entire 
history of the physical world, down to the very last detail, up to the moment of my 
decision and, even so, the subsequent history of the world remains unsettled. The 
course of the world's history can diverge in different directions, depending on what 
T decide. What might seem a more difficult question is this: What happens if we fix 
not only the entire physical order up to the moment of my decision, but everything 
else, including my psychological makeup and all the psychological influences on 
me: does absolute free will require that the subsequent course of things be unset- 
tled? For Spinoza, the answer is yes. But, of course, from his point of view, one can- 
not separate the two questions. If my mind is simply the image of my body in the 
universe's cognition, then if you fix the physical dimension of me, you thereby fix 
the psychological side of me as well: this is a consequence of the cognitive isomor- 
phism thesis.* 

The absolute conception of free will that Spinoza rejects, then, involves the idea that 
my decisions are disconnected from the rest of the universe, so that what's going on 


in The Young Spinoza, ed. Yitzhak Melamed (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming), I argue that 
Spinoza's more fundamental point concerns whether local causal powers fall out of basic, universal causal 
structure (e.g., the universes geometrical and kinetic invariances), as Spinoza holds, or whether the uni- 
verses causal architecture is simply the product ofthe configuration of prior (“absolute”) causal powers, as the 
Aristotelians thought. 


24 T have to qualify with “created” here, because Descartes held, with most thinkers of the period, that no 
created being could operate independently of God. Most thinkers tried to explain God's concurrence so that 
it respected my decision. So it still seems that on Descartes's view I am calling the shots in an absolute” way. 
But let's bracket this issue. 

When 1 say, if you fix the physical order, you thereby fix the cognitive order, I do not mean to imply that 
the cognitive order depends on the physical order. After all, an isomorphism goes both ways: if you fix the 
cognitive order, you thereby fix the physical order. There are reasons, from within Spinozas metaphysics, to 
think that the situation is supposed to be symmetric: no “attribute” is prior to any other attribute. Extension 
(the realm of body) is not prior to thought (the realm of mind). Moreover, Spinoza holds that things con- 
ceived through one attribute cannot causally interact with things conceived through another attribute, so 
bodies do not cause things to happen in minds and minds do not cause things to happen in bodies. Still, 
there are also reasons to wonder, from within Spinoza's metaphysics, whether something special might be 
going on with the attribute of thought in that an idea might, in some other sense of depend', depend on its 
object. (One might think that there can be no idea of Los Angeles without a Los Angeles; absent the city, the 
best one can do is some sort of general representation.) Let's remain neutral on this question. 
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in the rest of the universe does not settle what I will do. It involves the idea that it is 
consistent with what I am (with my nature) that I (sometimes, at least) can go in two 
or more directions: I chose to speak, but might have remained silent. The speaking was 
absolutely initiated by me: that I chose to speak rather than to remain silent was (abso- 
lutely) undetermined until 1 made my decision. To be sure, according to the view that 
Spinoza rejects, there may have been things that influenced my decision, but there was 
nothing that determined it. 

Spinoza does not think absolute freedom makes sense. He does not think that there 
are any motions in the plenum that are not determined by previous motions. There is 
no room in his universe for a physical structure that operates independently of the rest 
of the universe. And, ifthere is no room for a physical structure that operates indepen- 
dently of the rest of the universe, there is no room for a psychological structure that 
operates in an absolute manner either. He does not see how such an absolute power 
could be coherently integrated with the rest of the universe, as he understands it. 

Spinoza is not unaware that many will find this conclusion troubling. He antici- 
pates vehement opposition to his denial of absolute free will. One source ofopposition 
comes from our everyday sense of our own agency: don't we know from experience 
that we have absolute free will? Another comes from morality: dont we need absolute 
free will to make sense of morality, especially to make sense of reward and punish- 
ment? Let's consider each source of resistance in turn. 


3.2 Absolute Free Will and “Experience 


Spinoza recognizes that it often seems to us that some course of action is absolutely 
up to us, as, for example, whether to speak or remain silent. He imagines someone 
objecting: 


And again, experience tells us [experiri] that it is solely within the power of the mind to speak 
and to keep silent, and to do many other things which we therefore believe to depend on mental 
decision [mentis decreto]. (3p2s)% 


But Spinoza thinks that we cannot simply read off of experience in this way that we are 
absolutely free. In fact, when we look more closely, the opposite appears to be the case: 


Again, the drunken man believes that it is from the free decision of the mind that he says what 
he later, when sober, wishes he had not said. So, too, the delirious man, the gossiping woman, the 
child, and many more of this sort think that they speak from free mental decision, when in fact 
they are unable to restrain their torrent of words. (3p2s) 


These remarks indicate a partial account of the genesis of the common belief in abso- 
lute free will. According to Spinoza, there are always both internal and external causes 


2 The immediate context for 3p2s concerns mind-body causation, but as the scholium unfolds it becomes 
clear that free will is very much in view. Roughly the connection seems to be this: itis hard to see how to work 
out a view according to which the mind operates in an absolute way without allowing the mind to cause 
things in the body. 
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at work that do, in fact, determine what happens. Often, we are not aware of the rele- 
vant causes: perhaps the causes interfere with understanding (the drunkard, the deliri- 
ous man?), perhaps we lack sufficient self-knowledge (the gossip?), or perhaps they are 
too subtle to be noticed (why did I order the fish rather than the chicken?). When this 
happens people misread the situation and take themselves to be absolutely originating 
causes of their acts, undetermined determiners, who are free in an absolute sense: 


So experience tells us no less clearly than reason that it is on this account only that men believe 
themselves to be free, [namely] that they are conscious of their actions and ignorant ofthe causes 
by which they are determined: and it tells us too that mental decisions are nothing more than the 
appetites themselves, varying according to the disposition ofthe body. (3p2s) 


So we cannot just look and see that we are absolutely free. The phrase no less clearly 
than reason in the passage is interesting. It signals that Spinoza has systematic grounds 
for thinking that absolute control is incoherent: absolute freedom cannot be satisfy- 
ingly integrated into the rest of Spinoza's universe. 

Since I am never an absolute cause (an uncaused cause), Spinoza has to allow that a 
certain kind of Buridans ass case is a theoretical possibility: 


...1t may be objected that if man does not act from freedom of will, what would happen if 
he should be in a state of equilibrium like Buridan's ass? Will he perish of hunger and thirst? 
(2p49cs, G11.133 14) 


Spinoza develops this objection in the form of a dilemma. On the one hand, ifhe con- 
cedes this, he would seem to be depriving us of something that many think makes 
us human: 


If I were to grant this, 1 would appear to be thinking of an ass or a statue, not a man. (2p49cs, G 
11.133 17) 


On the other hand, if he rejects the possibility of a Buridan's ass case, he would be 
attributing to us an absolute faculty of self-determination: 


If 1 deny this, then the man will be determining himself, and consequently will possess the 
faculty of going and doing as he wills [eundi facultatem et faciendi quicquid velit]. (2p49cs, G 
11.133 18) 


Spinoza embraces the first horn of the dilemma. Ifall the causal influences pointing me 
toward the water were somehow to perfectly balance all the causal influences pointing 
me toward the bread, I would starve. Buridars ass' situations become salient in seven- 
teenth-century philosophy because they are a result of the fact that there is no way to 
introduce an absolute decision into the causal nexus—no way to let me flip a coin, as 
it were, with my absolute will. For Spinoza and Leibniz, this would be a piece of magic 
of the sort they took Descartes to be toying with. Any coin flipping has to take place 
within the causal nexus, and so will not unbalance a hypothetically perfectly balanced 
nexus. The mental decision is already incorporated in the balance, as it were. 
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Although it can seem that Spinoza is stubbornly biting a bullet here, he has the 
resources to offer a plausible account of the situation via the idea that there is in his 
physical picture a tremendous amount of detail to our being. For Spinoza, we are fabu- 
lously complex systems in an even more fabulously complex universe. Much of what 
is causally relevant to what we do takes place at the level of physical and psychological 
micro-detail. Much of what we do is the product of appetites and motive tendencies 
that we are only dimly aware of (if at all). It is hard to fathom what it would be like for 
one of these systems to remain in a complete equilibrium for any extended period of 
time. It is not clear how such an equilibrium would be reflected in ones experience, 
while one bounced back and forth between thinking about the water and thinking 
about the bread while one's distress became worse and worse. One thinks: surely, as 
things go on some small detail will weigh in heavily enough to tip the balance in one 
direction rather than another. Of course, I may not be aware of this detail. I may read 
the situation as my mentally flipping a coin—that is, I may see myself as standing out- 
side of the causal nexus and employing my absolute free will and deciding, “Water!” — 
but I would be wrong about this. 

Moreover, if a complex system such as myself were to remain frozen for any 
extended period of time (a little like a defender in a game momentarily paralyzed by 
two attackers separating in two directions), while the situation continues to deterio- 
rate, then something in the system has gone badly off, even if it is hard to say exactly 
what. Spinoza writes: 


As to the fourth objection [concerning what would happen if a human being “should be in a 
state of equilibrium like Buridar's ass'], I readily grant that a man placed in such a state of equi- 
librium (namely, where he feels nothing else but hunger and thirst and perceives nothing but 
such-and-such food and drink at equal distances from him) will die of hunger and thirst. Ifthey 
ask me whether such a man is not to be reckoned as an ass rather than a man, I reply 1 do not 
know, just as 1 do not know how one should reckon a man who hangs himself, or how one should 
reckon babies, fools, and madmen. (2p49cs, GIL.135 24) 


T think, then, as we try to flesh out a Buridars ass situation, taking note of the wealth 
of relevant detail and the temporally extended nature of the scenario, we can see why 
Spinoza does not think it presents a serious challenge to his view. 


3.3 The Denial of Absolute Free Will, the Last Judgment, and 
Reward and Punishment 


Let's turn to absolute free will and morality. Itis unclear that people would have a great 
stake in the accuracy of their feeling that some decisions are absolutely up to them 
were it not for their sense that there is an important connection between free will and 
morality. This seems to lend the topic a special urgency. 

Absolute free will has the effect of putting something that is deeply important to 
me—perhaps even what is most deeply important to me—within my control. To be 
sure, I may not be able to control whether I am bright or dim, graceful or clumsy, rich 
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or poor, or whether my loved ones fare well or ill. Nevertheless I can control whether 
I merit salvation or damnation at the Last Judgment (in a theological setting) or 
whether Tam morally worthy or unworthy (in a secular setting), deserving of approba- 
tion or opprobrium of my fellows.? When Spinoza rejects absolute free will, he rejects 
the idea that I have ultimate control over such matters. 


3.4 Theological Context 


Lets begin with the theological setting. Here free will intersects with the justice 
of reward and punishment handed out by God at the Last Judgment. A just God 
would punish only those who were truly responsible for what they did, and being 
truly responsible for a sin requires that it be committed freely. Similarly, a just God 
would reward those who used their free wills meritoriously.” In particular, desert and 
achievement of the highest good are bound together for Aquinas in a way that they are 
not for Spinoza. Itis worth taking a moment to see how. 

According to Aquinas, no creature is capable of grasping God's essence by its own 
power. In order for a creature to reach the visio dei, God must supply special help: he 
must illuminate the creature intellect with the light of glory, so that it may appre- 
hend the divine essence. And whether God chooses to do so is sensitive to a number 
of factors (the Fall and redemption, faith, works, and God's free bestowal of his grace), 
including the creature's merit.” Spinoza, by way of contrast, does not think our having 
intuitive cognition of God requires special, supernatural assistance from God. In fact, 
he thinks itis already happening here and now, through natural processes. 

This shift in attitude—for me, a hallmark of seventeenth-century rationalism— 
already begins with Descartes. In what must have seemed to many an incredible piece 
of optimism or hubris, Descartes claims that the thing that Aquinas takes to be in prin- 
ciple cut off from us in this life and which we anxiously hope will be granted to us in 
the next life, is already in some measure available to us here and now. Descartes holds 
that I already have in this life an idea of God that makes available to me God's essence. 
This idea provides me with the material for the so-called “ontological argument for 


7 "That sin involves the love of something that can be lost against ones will is a theme of Book I of 
Augustines De Libero Arbitrio and is related to the Stoic idea that true goods are goods that cannot be taken 
from one against one's will. Although Spinoza's ethical thought is sometimes related to Stoic thought, it is 
important to recognize that his philosophy contains no such guarantee (see, e.g., 444, 4p3, 4p4, and 4p4c). 

2 See, e.g., Book I of Augustines De Libero Arbitrio, trans. Anna S. Benjamin and L. H. Hackstaff, On 
Free Choice of the Will (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964), where Augustine takes as data that God “assigns 
rewards to the righteous and punishments to the wicked” and no one suffers punishment unjustly” (3) and 
develops a view where free will is at the root of sin. Augustine discusses the complications introduced by the 
doctrine of original sin in Book III. Benjamin and Hackstaff's translation is based on De libero arbitrio libris 
tres, Sancti Aureli Augustini Opera, ed. William M. Green, sec. 6, pars 3 (Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 
1956). 1 am going to ignore for the most part what complications might be presented by various doctrines of 
original sin and views about predestination. 

2 I set aside questions having to with the economy of original sin, grace, redemption and predestina- 
tion: let's leave things at the general point that most theologians thought that merit was somehow involved in 
God's decision. 
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God's existence. It also provides me now with a taste of the joy that I look forward to 
in the next life. Descartes writes at the end of the Third Meditation: just as we believe 
through faith that the supreme happiness of the next life consists solely in the con- 
templation of the divine majesty, so experience tells us that this same contemplation, 
albeit much less perfect, enables us to know the greatest joy of which we are capable in 
this life! 

Spinoza takes Descartes rational optimism a step further. To begin with, he thinks 
there is only one life. (To be sure, Spinoza thinks this one life has an eternal aspect, but 
that aspect does not come after” this life.) He thinks that each of us has here and now— 
to a greater or lesser extent—intuitive cognition of God (2p47).* Indeed, the Ethics is 
structured so as to trace out this cognition. Part 1 begins with an explanation of God's 
essence and an account ofthe causal procession ('emanation”) ofthe universe from that 
essence (1p16). One can have greater or lesser understanding of these matters (in the 
same way that one can have greater or lesser understanding of any subject matter, say, 
geometry).* Although our progress along this dimension is what is most important 
to us,” how far we progress along the dimension of intuitive cognition of God is not 
something within our absolute control. Rather, it depends, like everything else, on the 
unfolding of natural causes within the universe. 

Spinoza does not think that God has promised me a (better) vision of his essence 
for using my absolute freedom well; he does not think that God excludes me from a 
(better) vision of his essence as punishment for using absolute freedom poorly. To be 
sure, the progress 1 make is a function of my acting well, which, according to Spinoza, 
is a function of how much perfection or power of acting I have. These indices, how- 
ever, fully inhabit the causal grid; they never involve the exercise of something abso- 
lute, that is, an activity cut off the rest of the causal nexus. We might think of acting 
well, for Spinoza, as akin to running a good race, which is a function of both natural 
endowment and training, and where the training, in turn, is the result of all manner of 
internal and external influences: one might think winners in some sense try” harder 
than losers, but what trying' there is fully inhabits the world and is causally explained 
through the world's causal grid, along with everything else in the world. 

To be clear, Spinoza is not claiming that my choices do not have anything do with 
how things turn out for me. They matter a lot. Rather, he is claiming that my choices 
mattering does not involve their being free in an absolute sense. Absolutely free or not, 


1% “The human mind has an adequate knowledge [cognitionem] of the eternal and infinite essence of God” 
(2p47). 

3 Seeletter 56. 

% As we saw in section 1, Spinoza claims that the 'mind's highest good is the knowledge of God, and the 
mind' highest virtue is to know God' (4p28) and that beatitude is nothing other than that self-contentment 
[animi acquiescentia] that arises from the intuitive knowledge of God". 

% Indeed, Spinoza believes that if we think things through, we will see that everything is always trying as 
hard as it can (quantum in se est) given its situation. See 3p6. 
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T live with the consequences of my choices. I£T fail to train I will probably lose, what- 
ever the explanation of my failure to train. 

Spinoza does think that in general as one increases in perfection, one becomes more 
powerful and better able to handle the things that come ones way. I become a more 
dominant player on the scene; I become more in control (in an intra-nexus sense). 
I become more free, in Spinoza sense of freedom. But, however powerful I get, lam 
always subject to the effects, possibly detrimental, of more powerful external causes. 
This is particularly emphasized at the beginning of Part 4: “Tt is impossible for a man 
not to be part of Nature and not to undergo changes other than those which can be 
understood solely through his own nature and of which he is the adequate cause” (4p4) 
and its corollary, “Hence it follows that man is necessarily always subject to passive 
emotions, and that he follows the common order of Nature, and obeys it, and accom- 
modates himself to it as far as the nature of things demand” (4p4c). Archimedes, we 
may suppose, was far advanced in intuitive cognition of God, and quite powerful and 
free in Spinozas sense. Even so, he had the back luck, according to legend, to be cut 
down by a soldier while engrossed in geometry. Those are the breaks. 

Sometimes it is suggested that the main value that Spinoza sees in increasing ones 
perfection is precisely that doing so better enables one to handle what comes one's way, 
increases one chances of survival. I do not think that this is correct. Rather, I think 
this is a side effect of becoming more perfect, when one lives in the sort of rationally 
ordered universe that Spinoza thinks we live in, where power increases with perfec- 
tion. At any rate Spinoza does not think we head toward perfection for the sake of 
something else, to increase our chances of survival or whatnot. (Indeed, he does not 
think we head toward perfection for the sake of anything—it is just what we do.) The 
lot of the more perfect is simply happier (more blessed, Spinoza says) than the lot of 
the less perfect. Being at a relatively high level of perfection and freedom is marked by 
a certain sort of focus and presence of mind, whereas being at a relatively low level of 
perfection and freedom is marked by confusion and being torn in conflicting direc- 
tions. In Spinoza's book, itis (still) better to be Archimedes than to be the soldier. 

For present purposes, the main point is that neither the happy lot nor the increased 
ability to handle what comes ones way is a matter of God's rewarding the virtuous. And 
neither the unhappy lot nor the inability to cope is a matter of God's punishing the 
vicious. Spinozas God does not reward or punish: he writes in the Short Treatise, (God 
gives no laws to mankind so as to reward them when they fulfill them [and to punish 
them when they are transgressed]” (S 96). 

There is, according to Spinoza, no Last Judgment at which accounts will be set- 
tled. On his telling (unlike on, say, Leibnizs telling)* one's basic relation to the ulti- 
mate principle of the universe is not that of a child to a loving and just parent. God 
(or Nature) does not owe me the achievement of my highest good if I choose wisely 


3 See “The Monadology, $84. 
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and behave well, nor will it punish me for choosing foolishly and behaving poorly.* 
As Spinoza cuts out the Last Judgment from his picture of the universe, he removes a 
principal reason to be interested in absolute free will.** 


3.5 Secular Context 


T think that, at least in a seventeenth-century context, once one has given up the notion 
of a Last Judgment a good deal of the pressure toward a doctrine of absolute free will 
dissipates. But still there are human practices of reward and punishment, of praise 
or blame, which, it seems to me, sometimes function as secular surrogates for a Last 
Judgment. And while human institutions and practices may have become more of a 
focal point for discussions of freedom today than they were in the seventeenth century, 
they surely mattered in the seventeenth century as well. 

Spinoza's general attitude toward reward and punishment may be gauged from an 
answer to a critic, who complained that it follows from Spinozas account of freedom 
that “all wickedness would be excusable. To this Spinoza responds, somewhat chillingly 
to modern sensibilities, “Wicked men are no less to be feared and no less dangerous 
when they are necessarily wicked” (S 910). He then directs us to a section of an earlier 
work (CMIL 8), where he writes “if only those ought to be punished whom we suppose 
to be sinning from free will alone, why do men try to destroy poisonous snakes? For 
they sin only from their own nature, and can do no other. 

For Spinoza, punishment and reward, and wrongdoing (peccatum) and merit, arise 
in the context of society, especially the state. So to understand better Spinoza's attitude 
toward wrongdoing and merit we need to know a little about his views concerning the 
nature and origin of the state, which he sketches in a scholium in Part 4 of the Ethics 
(4P3782). 

To begin with, “if men lived by the guidance of reason” each would seek his own 
perfection without any harm to another” (4p37s2). In such a case, Spinoza thinks, we 
would not need a state. 

Part of Spinozas point here is that living by the guidance of reason” has the substan- 
tive consequence of placing one on the path of the pursuit of intuitive cognition of 
God. But my pursuit of intuitive cognition of God (or the visio dei) does not get in the 
way of your pursuit; it is not as ifT block your view of God's essence. As Spinoza claims 


35 Spinoza's denial of absolute free will alters, although not so dramatically as one might think, our rela- 
tionship to each other in ways I will touch on in section 3.5. 

3 Spinoza is cutting out a whole layer of traditional theology having to do with the Fall, sin, faith and 
works, and redemption. Much of what is eliminated has to do with revealed theology, as opposed to philo- 
sophical theology, that is, what is held on the basis of revelation, scripture, and faith, as opposed to what can 
be known through natural reason. For example, the doctrines of original sin and the incarnation were gener- 
ally thought to be based on faith as opposed to reason unaided by revelation. 

How hard it was for Spinoza to decouple our highest good from sin and merit is an interesting question. 
One might think that Aquinas (or Augustine before him) synthesized in an interesting way an intellectual 
perfectionism with an economy of sin, merit, and free will (and original sin, grace, and salvation), and that 
what we see in Spinoza is basically the unraveling of that synthesis. I find that a plausible suggestion, but 
I will not pursue it here. 
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in the preceding proposition, “the highest good of those who pursue virtue is common to 
all, and all can equally enjoy it' (4p36).* Spinoza thinks that the fact that men living by the 
guidance of reason do not get in each others way is an aspect of the basic rationality ofthe 
universe. In a scholium, he considers someone who objects that ifthe world had been dif- 
ferent my pursuit of my highest good might have put me on a collision course with your 
pursuit of yours. Spinoza responds: 


Let him take this reply, that it arises not by accident but from the very nature of reason that man's 
highest good is commonto all...* (4p36s) 


That we do not get in each others way understates the situation. Spinoza sees the pursuit 
of intuitive cognition of God as a fundamentally cooperative enterprise. Itis easy to think 
of the ideal of Book X of the Nicomachean Ethics or of the visio dei as individualistic in 
nature. However, when Spinoza moves this ideal from an eternal afterlife to something 
that is taking place here and now, he transforms it so that its realization requires a com- 
munity of human beings: a child depends on mature adults in order to progress toward 
intuitive cognition, and mature adults depend on other mature adults (both past and pre- 
sent) to make progress. Thus, Spinoza remarks a little earlier in the text that there is no 
individual thing in the universe more advantageous to man than a man who lives by the 
guidance of reason (4p35c1). It is, I imagine, the social character of the pursuit of intui- 
tive cognition that must prompt Spinoza to write the Ethics in the first place. That is, the 
writing of the Ethics itself is an instance of 4p37: “The good which every man who pursues 
virtue aims at for himself he will also desire for the rest of mankind, and all the more as he 
acquires a greater knowledge ofGod:2 


7 This aspect of Spinozas view is instructively emphasized by J. B. Schneewind in The Invention of 
Autonomy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 222. 
3 The passage continues: 


... because this is deduced from the very essence of man insofar as that is defined by reason, 
and because man could neither be nor be conceived if he did not have the ability to enjoy 
this highest good. For it belongs to the essence of the human mind (2p47) to have adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 


39 See also letter 58: 


IT have now, if I am not mistaken, sufficiently set forth my views on free and constrained 
necessity and on imaginary human freedom, and with this your friend's objections are read- 
ily answered. For when he says, along with Descartes, that the free man is he who is not con- 
strained by any external cause, if by constrained he means acting against ones will, I agree 
that in some cases we are in no way constrained and that in this sense we have free will. Butif 
by constrained he means acting necessarily, though not against ones will, 1 deny that in any 
instance we are free, as l explained above. 

But your friend, on the contrary asserts that “we can employ our rational faculty in com- 
plete freedom, that is absolutely, in which assertion he is somewhat overconfident. “For who, 
he says, “would deny, without gainsaying his own consciousness, that with my thoughts I can 
think that I want to write, or do not want to write?” I should very much like to know what 
consciousness he is talking about, apart from that which l illustrated above with the example 
of the stone. For my part, not to gainsay my own consciousness—that is, reason and experi- 
ence—and not to cherish prejudice and ignorance, 1 deny that, by any absolute power of 
thought, I can think that I want, or do not want, to write. ... 
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So, Spinoza believes that if all men were rationally ordered they would not get in 
one another's way and would naturally cooperate (especially, intellectually) and there 
would be no need for a state. Men, however, are rarely rationally ordered: 


But since men are subject to emotions (4p34c) which far surpass the power or virtue of men 
(4p6), they are therefore often pulled in different directions (4p33) and are contrary to one 
another (4p34), while needing each other's help (4p35). (4p3782) 


This predicament generates a need for society (societas) and ultimately the state (civi- 
tas) so as to “create a feeling of mutual confidence that [men] will refrain from any 
action that may be harmful to another. 

Further, Spinoza thinks it is only in the context of a state that “wrongdoing/sin [pec- 
catum] can be conceived; because outside that context there is no common standard of 
good and evil. Wrongdoing presupposes 'a civil state where good and bad are decided 
by common agreement and everyone is bound to obey the state” (4p3782).* This yields 
Spinozas definitions of wrongdoing and merit: 


Wrongdoing/sin is therefore nothing other than disobedience, which is therefore punishable 
only by the right of the State [civitatis], and on the other hand obedience is held to be meritin a 
citizen because he is thereby deemed to deserve to enjoy the advantages of the state [civitatis]. 
(4p3782) 


Wrongdoing and merit (and punishment and reward), then, are not, on Spinoza' tell- 
ing, fundamental to the sorts of beings that we are: they do not provide primary meas- 
urements of our well-being. This point needs to be put carefully. Spinoza does think 
that it is inevitable that human beings, constituted as they are, will band together to 
form civil societies. Itis a part of our natural history; our survival as a species depends 
on it. Moreover, avoiding social, legal, or moral embarrassment does matter to us (as 
perhaps Spinoza knew only too well). It is hard to see how things could be otherwise if 


When he further adds that the causes of his resolving to write have indeed urged him to 
write, but have not constrained him, if you weigh the matter impartially he means no more 
than this, that his mind was at the time in such a state that causes which might not have 
swayed him at other times—as when he is assailed by some strong emotion—were at this 
time easily able to sway him. That is, causes which might not have constrained him at other 
times did in fact constrain him then, not to write against his will, but necessarily to want to 
write. (S 909-10) 


+ How does what Spinoza is saying about good and evil in 4p3782 fit with his account of good and evil in 
4prefand 4D1 and 4D2? Let me sketch an answer. Spinoza defines good and evil in terms of what is useful to 
us, which I take to mean what will contribute to our perfection. Moreover in a state of nature no one can dic- 
tate to another what is and is not good; each person has the sovereign right, and I take it, a conative tendency, 
to follow “his own way of thinking; This sovereign right/tendency would not create any problems if people 
got it right about what does and does not contribute to perfection: Now if men lived by the guidance of rea- 
son, everyone would possess this right of his... without any harm to another” (4p3782). But, although this is 
a fully objective matter, most people are wrong about what will and will not contribute to their perfection. 
So, left unchecked, the sovereign right/tendency leads to all manner of destructive behavior. In order to form 
societies, then, human beings agree to limit this right and to be bound by some common standard of good 
and evil, rather than following their own way of thinking about good and evil. This social agreement creates 
wrongdoing/sin and merit, neither of which are possible in the state of nature. 
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such mechanisms are to be effective in regulating the conduct of men who are subject 
to powerful emotions. But, they do not, in Spinoza's view, reach to what is deepestin us. 
Consider how the scholium we have been examining concludes: 


In a state of nature nothing can be said to be just or unjust, thisis so only in a civil state, where it is 
decided by common agreement what belongs to this or that man. From this it is clear that justice 
and injustice, wrongdoing/sin and merit, are extrinsic notions, not attributes that explicate the 
nature ofthe mind. But I have said enough on this subject. (4p3782) 


These social arrangements, while important and necessary, are all the same only sec- 
ondary supports for what is most important, namely, the intuitive cognition of God. It 
is this, I take it, that does “explicate the nature ofthe mind" 

Even if wrongdoing and merit do not, according to Spinoza, afford the most funda- 
mental parameters of our lives, they still do matter, and so it might be asked, does not 
free will, maybe even absolute free will, have some role to play with respect to these 
important contours of our life? For example, if one took the socially imposed system 
of disincentives and incentives, sanctions and commendations, to be subject to a con- 
straint of fairness, then one might think that the system relies on some notion of (abso- 
lute?) free will. 

Spinoza does not take up in the Ethics what sort of constraints there may be on a 
socially instituted system of sanctions and commendations, but he does address this 
topic in his political writings.* What he tends to emphasize in these discussions is the 
instrumental or pragmatic nature of the sanctions. One might imagine that a system 
of sanctions that indiscriminately imposed the same heavy penalties on coerced and 
uncoerced actors for socially destructive behavior would not be as efficient as a system 
that distinguished between the two sorts of actors. If so, Spinozas brusque comment 
“Wicked men are no less to be feared and no less dangerous when they are necessar- 
ily wicked” (S 910) conceals complexity: effective sanctions wont treat all wicked men 
in the same way. Of course, such considerations will not lead to the conclusion that 
a well-designed system would impose punishments only on actors who make deci- 
sions that are causally cut off from the rest of the universe, that is, only on actors who 
sin through absolute free will —something that Spinoza regards as incoherent in the 
first place. 

T have focused on the interplay between Spinoza rejection of absolute free will and 
his account of punishment and reward. I want to mention that Spinoza thinks that 
the erroneous belief in absolute free will colors our attitudes towards ourselves and 
others in certain ways. For example, thinking of another human being as the abso- 
lute origin of some benefit or harm to me, tends to exaggerate the love or hate I feel 
toward that person (3p49). And, similarly, thinking of myself as the absolute origin 


+ This scholium, in which Spinoza outlines his view on the state, concludes abruptly: But I have said 
enough on this subject [Sed de his satis: But enough about this]? Spinoza wrote two other works on political 
philosophy—perhaps the force of the conclusion is that this is all that needs to be said on the topic for the 
purposes of the Ethics. 
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of my satisfaction exaggerates self-contentment (acquiescentia in se ipso) and think- 
ing of myself as an absolute cause of dissatisfaction generates repentance (poeniten- 
tia) (3p515). These effects, while real, are not the principal things that bind us to one 
another affectively. According to Spinoza, the source of the powerful affective relation- 
ships we have toward one another is what he calls the “imitation of emotions/affects” 
(3p27; see 3p498). And so, Spinoza thinks that abandoningthe idea of absolute free will 
would alter our affective relations toward one another and toward ourselves but not, it 
seems, radically. 


Conclusion 


In this essay I have tried to get a start on Spinoza's ethics by exploring continuities with 
and differences from a medieval Aristotelian picture. Spinoza inherits an important 
framing idea from medieval Aristotelianism: the best thing open to us is a profound 
understanding of reality that works through understanding God's essence and how 
the rest of the universe devolves from God. Spinoza reworks this idea in the context 
of seventeenth-century philosophical theology and physics. Spinoza does not think 
that this profound understanding is a reward, given to some at the Last Judgment, for 
using their absolute freedom well. For one thing, taking developments in philosophi- 
cal theology that begin with Descartes a step further, Spinoza maintains that intui- 
tive cognition of God is already taking place here and now, as we follow our natural 
bent toward perfection. For another thing, as Spinoza develops a theory of man that 
knits man into the geometrical-kinetic picture of the physical world, he comes to think 
that the notion of absolute free will does not make sense. In fact, he complains that 
most of those who have previously written on human conduct seem to view “man in 
Nature as a kingdom within a kingdom and believe that he “has absolute power over 
his actions, and is determined by no other source than himself” (3pref). In Spinoza's 
view, this exaggerated conception of us and, implicitly, of what the universe owes us is 
quite unhealthy.* 


* [would like to thank Andrew Youpa for his helpful comments. 


The Lives of Others 


Spinoza on Benevolence as a Rational Virtue 


Steven Nadler 


For a long time, especially in Anglo-American scholarship and teaching, the focus on 
Spinoza's Ethics was on Parts 1 and 2. Discussions of his views on substance (God or 
Nature), on necessity and freedom, on the relationship between mind and body, and 
on ideas and knowledge dominated the field of Spinoza studies, presumably to provide 
a neat spot for him between Descartes and Leibniz in the canon of early modern meta- 
physics and epistemology. The result of this, however, was that many, especially under- 
graduate students reading Spinoza in a course on the history of modern philosophy, 
were left wondering why in the world the work was called Ethics, since as far as they 
could tell no ethical questions were addressed. 

The brave explorer who went past the first two parts of the work and ventured into 
theterritories of Part 3, with its account ofthe psychology of the affects, and Parts 4 and 
5, in which Spinoza turns to virtue and freedom, would get a better sense of Spinoza's 
overall project, and especially the import of the difficult metaphysical propositions 
about God, nature, and the human being for relief from bondage to the passions. But 
even this reader could be forgiven for wondering what is ethical” about this master- 
piece. Where does Spinoza have anything to say about how we should treat other 
human beings? 

Classically, moral philosophy was about the achievement of personal well-being. For 
ancient philosophers, the concern of ethics was primarily with how to lead what they 
considered the good life for a human being. Their discussions of virtue were geared 
toward revealing how a person might achieve eudaimonia, flourishing or happiness, 
for him/herself. For medieval Latin philosophers in the Christian tradition, the goal 
became blessedness and salvation. It was only later, and especially with Kant, that duti- 
ful behavior toward others came to dominate ethical thought.' So, one might object, 


* Thisis not to say that duty-based moral theories were not around well before Kant, especially natural law 
accounts in medieval and early modern thought (my thanks to Matt Kisner for reminding me of this point). 
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perhaps it is anachronistic to expect even a seventeenth-century work on “ethics” to 
explain and justify what we owe to others. 

But of course ancient, medieval, and early modern philosophers, if not quite inter- 
ested in moral duties” such as these are understood by latter-day deontologists, none- 
theless saw it as part of their task when dealing with ethical matters to examine social 
or other-directed virtues as well. After all, among the cardinal virtues—along with for- 
titude, temperance, and prudence—is justice; and charity (supplementing faith and 
hope) is included among the theological virtues. Character and action, then, were to 
be assessed not only in terms of what they contributed to the agents own well-being, 
but also for their consequences for his fellow human beings. 

Spinoza was clearly aware that any work billing itself as Ethica had to say something 
about how we are to act toward others. And indeed, in a series of propositionsin Part 4, 
he addresses just this question. The discussion is quite brief and rather cryptic, how- 
ever, and it stands in need of elaboration. Moreover, as we shall see, the problem is 
compounded by the fact that Spinoza's moral philosophy is grounded in a thoroughly 
egoistic account of human motivation. The challenge, then, is to show how agents 
motivated purely by self-interest might still be moved to treat others in ways that we, 
with perhaps a more robust set of altruistic expectations, would recognize as virtuous. 
Can the unadulterated and exceptionless egoism of Spinozas moral philosophy none- 
theless provide normative grounds for treating others in ways that we ordinarily and 
pre-theoretically regard as ethical?” 


1. Egoism 


In Part 3 of the Ethics, Spinoza turns his attention to what he calls, alternately, the 
power of acting [potentia agendi)” or force of existing [vis existendi]” Every individual 
thingin nature—every finite mode of the one eternal, necessarily existing, infinite sub- 
stance—is a partial and limited expression of one and the same infinite power of God 
or Nature. This infinite power of Nature manifests itselfas individual minds within the 
attribute of thought and as individual bodies within the attribute of extension. Every 
individual mind is a finite expression of God or Nature's infinite power through think- 
ing; likewise, every particular body is a finite expression of God or Natures infinite 
power in matter and motion. This finite quantum of power that constitutes each indi- 
vidual thing is what Spinoza calls conatus, which can be variously translated as striv- 
ing, tendency, or endeavor. 


* Ttis surprising that a number of recent publications—including The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas 
Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), as well as monographs ostensibly 
devoted to the ethical dimensions of the Ethics, such as Michael LeBuffe, From Bondage to Freedom: Spinoza 
on Human Excellence (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2010) —do not address this important 
issue. Illuminating discussions of it are, however, found in Michael Della Rocca, “Egoism and the Imitation 
of the Affects in Spinoza, in Spinoza on Reason and the Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal 
(New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 123-48; and Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, 
Autonomy and the Good Life (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), ch. 7. 
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In any particular thing, this finite determination of power manifests itself as a striv- 
ing to persevere as that individual. 


3p6: Each thing, as far as it can by its own power, strives to persevere in its being. 

Dem.: For singular things are modes by which God's attributes are expressed in a certain and 
determinate way (by 1p25c), i.e. (by 1p34), things that express, in a certain and determinate way, 
God's power, by which God is and acts. And no thing has anything in itself by which it can be 
destroyed, or which takes its existence away (by 3p4). On the contrary, it is opposed to every- 
thing which can take its existence away (by 3p5). Therefore, as far as it can, and it lies in itself, it 
strives to persevere in its being. 


There is in all things—bodies and minds—a kind of existential inertia by which they 
resist any attempts to destroy them or change them for the worse. Itis not a temporary 
or accidental feature of the thing, something that the thing can be without; nor does 
it manifest itself only in the presence ofan opposing force. Rather, it is a positive and 
constant striving in an individual to maintain and even increase its power, one that 
involves “an indefinite duration” and goes right to the heart of the things individuation 
(3p8). It provides a real metaphysical basis for distinguishing one thing from another, 
insofar as these parcels of power are distinct from each other (3p57d) and often strive 
against each other. Indeed, Spinoza insists, this conatus constitutes the actual essence 
of anything (3p7).* It is, he suggests, nothing different from the thing itself.* It also 
explains a good many of the dynamic features of the world. It accounts for why stones 
are hard to break, why a body at rest or in motion will remain at rest or in motion 
unless it encounters an outside force, why the human body fights disease, and why 
we desire many of the things we do.* The doctrine is much like what the ancient Stoics 
proclaimed, at least as this is reported by Cicero: 


Immediately upon birth ...a living creature feels an attachment for itself, and an impulse to pre- 
serve itself and to feel affection for its own constitution and for those things which tend to pre- 
serve that constitution; while on the other hand it conceives an antipathy to destruction and to 
those things which appear to threaten destruction.' 


In addition to its role in providing a foundation for force in what is essentially a 
Cartesian physics, the metaphysical notion of conatus also lies at the heart of Spinoza's 
moral psychology. 


3 Within the “physical digression' of Part 2, Spinoza had argued that the essence of any particular body 
consisted in a specific ratio ofthe communication of motion and rest among its parts (GII.99-100/C 1.460). 
Now he says that it consists in a “striving to persevere. The inconsistency here may be only apparent, since 
one can say that the essence of any body consists in its striving to maintain that ratio of motion and rest. 

1 See Metaphysical Thoughts, G1.248/C 1.314. 

5 The doctrine also amounts to a rejection by Spinoza of a central element of Cartesian physics: that a 
body is nothing but extension and therefore completely passive, without any dynamic powers. For Spinoza, 
bodies, through their conatus, appear to have an innate principle of activity. 

$ De Finibus MI.s. 
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Spinoza defines the affects generally as changes in conatus, as transitions from a 
greater to a lesser power of striving or vice versa. The passive affects, or passions, 
are those transitions in an individual's power that are caused by external things; 
joy (laetitia), for example, is a transition to a greater power of acting, while sad- 
ness (tristitia) is a transition to a lesser power of acting that is brought about by 
some object. Such changes in power form the motivational basis for the things that 
human beings do. Our pursuits and avoidances of things, our choices of action and 
our judgments about what is good and bad, are all moved by joy and sadness, love 
and hate, and pleasure and pain, by the modifications in our striving to persevere 
in existence. We pursue the things we do because we love them, and we love them 
because we are conscious of the way in which they bring about an increase in our 
capacities. Similarly, we avoid the things we do because we hate them, and we hate 
them because we are conscious of the way in which they bring about a diminution 
in our capacities. “We strive to further the occurrence of whatever we imagine will 
lead to joy, and to avert or destroy what we imagine is contrary to it, or will lead to 
sadness' (3p28). 

While all individuals in nature undergo affects, Spinoza, in his discussion of the 
passions and their motivational role, confines himself mainly to the manifestations 
of conatus or striving in human beings. And within the human being, his focus is on 
mental phenomena, although each mental expression will (because ofthe mind-body 
parallelism) necessarily have its bodily correlate. In the mind, an individual's conatus 
manifests itself as will—not an abstract faculty of willing, but the particular mental 
affirmations or negations that make up much of our thinking life. When the human 
being is considered as a composite entity constituted by a mind and a body, its conatus 
consists in appetite. When a person is conscious of the striving of his mind and body 
together, when he is aware of an appetite, it becomes desire (3p9s). In both cases, the 
mind and the mind-body composite, conatus is the motivational force that lies at the 
root ofall a persorís endeavors.? We always and necessarily strive after those things that 
we believe promote our well-being and the well-being of the body on which our exist- 
ence depends. 

In Spinozas view, then, human beings are thoroughly egoistic agents. A person 
is moved to pursue or avoid this or that solely by the positive or negative effects 
that a thing is perceived to have on his condition, on his beliefs regarding the con- 
tributions that that thing makes to his project of self-preservation. The striving for 
perseverance is paramount. It constitutes “the very essence of man, from whose 
nature there necessarily follow those things that promote his preservation” Thus, he 
says, man is determined to do those things [that promote his preservation])” (3p9s). 
Spinozas egoism is similar to (and may have been influenced by) that of Thomas 
Hobbes, whose works Spinoza read in the 1660s while composing the Ethics and 


7 In the human body, conatus presumably manifests itself as the body's physical resistance to any attempt 
to change the ratio of motion and rest among its parts to the point of dissolution. 
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who claimed in his Leviathan that of the voluntary acts of every man the object is 
some good to himself”* 

So far, however, Spinoza offers us only a psychological egoism: every agent always 
and necessarily does that which he believes to be in his own best interest, which he 
thinks would best lead to an increase in his power of acting. Things get more interest- 
ing, from an ethical point of view, when we turn to Spinozas definition of 'virtue 


2. Virtue 


An agents power or striving may be directed either by random sense experience and 
the imagination (what Spinoza calls “inadequate ideas”) or by knowledge (“adequate 
ideas”). When a persons conatus is guided by the senses and the imagination, he pur- 
sues those things that he believes, on a deficient basis, to be good for him; when cona- 
tus is guided by knowledge, on the other hand, he will regularly and reliably do those 
things that really do increase his power of acting. 

Spinoza initially defines virtue, in 4D8, simply as power. By virtue and power 
T understand the same thing, ¡.e. (by 3p7), virtue, insofar as it is related to man, is the 
very essence, or nature, of man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain 
things, which can be understood through the laws of his nature alone” There is a lot 
packed into this definition, and it is important to separate the various elements that 
constitute living according to virtue for Spinoza. In 4p18s, Spinoza—in a statement 
that strongly recalls the ancient Stoic doctrine of virtue as “acting in accordance with 
nature —offers a more condensed version of the definition: “virtue...is nothing but 
acting from the laws of one's own nature. But the nature of any thing is just its conatus, 
or striving to persevere in existence. Thus, the laws of any thing's nature prescribe that 
the thing strive to preserve its being. Therefore, as Spinoza concludes, the foundation 
of virtue is this very striving to preserve one's own being. More precisely, the virtuous 
person is the person who properly follows the laws of his own nature and acts so as to 
preserve his own being. Virtue, in other words, is not simply the exercise of power, but 
the successful striving for preservation. “The more each one strives, and is able, to pre- 
serve his being, the more he is endowed with virtue' (4p20d). The opposite of virtue, 
on the other hand—and this presumably would be vice, although Spinoza does not use 
this term but rather the phrase lack of power'—is acting not according to ones own 
nature but according to the nature of things outside oneself. The person lacking virtue 
or power “allows himself to be guided by things outside him, and to be determined by 
them to do what the common constitution of external things demands, not what his 
own nature, considered in itself, demands' (4p3751). 


$ Leviathan XIV.8. For a comparison of Spinoza and Hobbes on this question, see Edwin Curley, Behind 
the Geometric Method (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), ch. 3. For Hobbes's discussion of the 
passions generally (which is strikingly similar in important respects to Spinoza's analysis), see Leviathan VI. 
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Spinoza has so far provided a rather formalistic account of virtue, one that does not 
yet have any real content. No substantive information on what kind of person best 
strives for self-preservation or on how to actin such a way that ones following the laws 
ofones own nature is contained in the claim that the more each one strives, and is able, 
to seek his own advantage, i.e., to preserve his own being, the more he is endowed with 
virtue' (4p20). We need to be told just what the vague notions of following the laws of 
one's own nature and “striving to seek ones own advantage' imply and how a person 
can put them to work in his life. 

This is where Spinozas rationalism comes back into play, this time not just as a met- 
aphysical or epistemological principle, but as a moral one. Spinoza identifies living 
according to one's own nature with living according to the guidance of reason. This 
is because a human being lives according to his own nature when the things he does 
have their adequate cause in that nature alone and not in the ways external things affect 
him); that is, he lives according to his own nature when he is active, not passive. And a 
human being is active when what he does follows from his own adequate ideas, from 
his rational knowledge of things, and not from inadequate ideas or the passions. 

Reasons guidance comes embodied in what Spinoza calls (in 4p18) the lictates of 
reason [dictamina rationis]”. These rational dictates are grounded in the individual's 
conatus and represent a kind of enlightened propositional expression of that natural 
striving. They demand 


that everyone love himself, seek his own advantage, what is really useful to him, want what will 
really lead man to a greater perfection, and absolutely, that everyone should strive to preserve his 
own being as far as he can. (4p18s) 


More important, reason also provides guidance on how to achieve these ends. It does 
so universally and objectively, without regard to a person' particularities. Like Kant's 
categorical (moral) imperatives, the dictates of reason transcend personal differences 
and make universal demands on human behavior. This is suggested by Spinozas 
claim in 4p72, where he considers whether the person guided by reason would ever 
act deceptively, that “if reason should recommend that, it would recommend it to 
all men”. 

Among the first things that reason demands is that “we ought to want virtue for 
its own sake, and that there is not anything preferable to it, or more useful to us. But 
because we are necessarily always a part of Nature and unable ever to bring it about 
“that we require nothing outside ourselves to preserve our being, nor that we live with- 
out having dealings with things outside us, reason also prescribes that we should strive 
to possess the “many things outside us which are useful to us” (4p18s). Spinoza's virtue, 
in other words, does not lead to an ascetic withdrawal from the world, but rather a 
more knowledgeable and successful navigation within the world and a more efficient 
use of things in it. The virtuous person is able to determine what is truly conducive to 
his well-being and what is not. Acting absolutely from virtue is nothing else in us but 
acting, living, and preserving our being (these three signify the same thing) by the 
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guidance of reason, from the foundation of seeking ones own advantage” (4p24). The 
virtuous person truly discerns what is in his own best interest and actively desires that 
which will best serve his own power of persevering. 

Of course, ethics, ordinarily understood, is not just about ones own self-preservation 
and self-development. It must also have something to say about how one is to treat 
other human beings, even if it turns out that this is itself to be motivated by the pur- 
suit of self-interest. Spinoza is aware of this, and offers in Part 4 of the Ethics a brief 
discussion of the ways in which an individual guided by reason will necessarily act 
toward others. While it is certainly possible to adopt an ethics that permits one to run 
roughshod over the well-being of others in the unrestricted pursuit of self-interest, 
Spinoza wisely argues that the egoism at the heart of his system in fact supports those 
benevolent* and considerate ways of treating other human beings that we intuitively 
recognize as ethical. 


3. Doing unto Others 


Spinozas egoism—like any egoism—can certainly allow for activity that is directed at 
the welfare of other people, with no conscious thought of how such activity redounds 
to ones own benefit. As Don Garrett puts it, Spinoza need not deny the phenomenon 
of altruism'; rather, he is committed only to the idea that “the causal origins of these 
phenomena always lie in a singular psychological force, which is the individual's own 
endeavor for his or her own self-preservation:'” 

There is a cheap and easy way in which a moral philosophy based on egoism might 
ground treating other human beings in ways that, intuitively and pre-theoretically, 
pass ethical muster. It is captured essentially by the Golden Rule: Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you. That is, one might argue that an egoistically moti- 
vated agent will still be moved to act benevolently toward others because that makes 
it more likely that they will act benevolently toward him in return. Treat others with 
kindness, because then they will reciprocate and treat you with kindness. 

However, nothing comes cheap and easy in Spinozas system. The virtuous person of 
the Ethics is not going to rely on merely creating good will from others by means of his 
own considerate actions. Even ifthe expectation of reciprocation from others is based 
not just on a probable belief but on true and certain knowledge, this will not suffice for 
Spinoza's virtuous person. This person, guided by reason, is out not simply to modify 
the actions of those with whom he must interact in society. Rather, he wants to trans- 
form those individuals themselves, to modify their character. The virtuous person 


2 By 'benevolence, I do not mean what Spinoza defines as benevolence, viz., “a desire to benefit one whom 
we pity” (see DOE 35). The benevolence l am concerned with here—the act of contributing to the well-being 
of others—arises not out of pity but out of true virtue. 

> Don Garrett, Spinozas Ethical Theory, in The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 267-314, Pp. 302-3. 
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wants to make other people into virtuous individuals as well. In this sense, his quest is 
a rather Socratic one. In Platos Apology, when defending himself against the charge of 
having corrupted his fellow citizens, Socrates replies that such an accusation is absurd, 
for no reasonable person would want to live among corrupted citizens. 'Am I so hope- 
lessly ignorant, he says, “as not even to realize that by spoiling the character of one of 
my companions 1 shall run the risk of getting some harm from him?” Like Socrates, 
Spinozas virtuous persons quest is to try to improve those among whom he must live. 
He wants, in fact, to make them more like himself. 

Another possible Spinozistic route to traditionally virtuous behavior toward oth- 
ers might arise from the imagination—more precisely, from the inadequate ideas that 
arise as a result of random experience. Love understood as a passive affect is defined by 
Spinoza as “joy with the accompanying idea of an external cause” (3p135). That is, one 
loves the external thing that brings about an increase in ones power. Spinoza then dem- 
onstrates that a person will strive to benefit individuals who cause him joy, whom he 
loves (3p39), as well as those whom he believes love him. He will also, Spinoza insists, 
strive to benefit another person who hates someone or something that he hates. But this 
considerate and benevolent treatment of others is grounded in the passions (that is, in 
the passive rather than the active affects), an unstable and unpredictable foundation for 
ethical behavior insofar as it depends upon the way a person is affected by other people 
or things outside himself. Similar considerations apply to a person who acts benevolently 
toward others out of pity. To the extent that a persorís conatus and desire is directed by 
the passions of love and hate or pity, he isin a state of bondage, not virtue; his actions are 
dictated by what happens to affect him with pleasure and pain, not by what he knows to 
be a true good. As Spinoza says, such a person suffers a “lack of power [which] consists 
only in this, that a man allows himself to be guided by things outside him, and to be 
determined by them to do what the common constitution of external things demands, 
not what his own nature, considered in itself, demands (4p3781).” 

Passionate affect is not what moves the truly virtuous and rational person to treat 
others in a benevolent and ethical manner. While, as Jonathan Bennett puts it, “the 
thoughtful egoist will be led by his egoism to care as much for the welfare of others as 
for his own;* he does not do so because ofa passionate love of others, hope for recipro- 
cation, fear of being treated miserably, sympathy for fellow human beings, or threats. 
He does it because reason tells him to. Thus, for example, Spinoza explicitly contrasts 
the person “who is moved to aid others” by pity with the person who is so moved by 
reason (4p50s). 


= Apology 25€. 

= See also letter 23 (to van Blyenbergh), where Spinoza says that [i]n my Ethics (which 1 have not yet 
published) I show that this desire [to act justly toward others] necessarily arises in the pious from a clear 
knowledge which they have of themselves and of God' (GIV.151/C 1.389). 

» See Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinozas Ethics (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1984), 299. 
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Spinoza begins his discussion of benevolence in Part 4 with a claim that properly 
belongs to his metaphysics of the individual and to the striving that characterizes any 
thing in nature. He says in 4p31 that 'insofar as a thing agrees with our nature, it is nec- 
essarily good” A thing that agrees with my nature is good for me because such a thing 
will necessarily aid the preservation of that nature. A thing that shares my nature must, 
like anything, strive to preserve its own nature; and because its own nature is like my 
nature, it is therefore necessarily striving to preserve my nature. Put more schemati- 
cally, x necessarily strives to preserve its nature and y necessarily strives to preserve its 
nature; and to the extent that the nature of y is the same as the nature of x, y is striving to 
preserve x's nature and is therefore beneficial for x. This seems to be the upshot of the 
demonstration of this proposition, ifI understand it correctly: 


Insofar as a thing agrees with our nature, it cannot be evil (by 4p30). So it must be good or indif- 
ferent. If the latter is posited, viz. that it is neither good nor evil, then (by a3) nothing will follow 
from its nature that aids the preservation of our nature, ¡.e. (by hypothesis), that aids the preser- 
vation of the nature of the thing itself. But this is absurd (by 3p6). Hence, insofar as it agrees with 
our nature, it must be good, q.e.d. (4p31d) 


On the other hand, to the extent that a thing is of a nature different or contrary to my 
own, it is either indifferent for me (neither good nor bad) or evil (since, as contrary to 
my nature and to what agrees with my nature, it necessarily works against the preserva- 
tion of that nature [4p31]). The corollary to this proposition adds that the more a thing 
agrees with our nature, the more useful or better it is for us. Spinoza's point is essen- 
tially that things that agree in nature are good for each other and necessarily contribute 
to each other's flourishing. 

This argument has come in for rough treatment by many commentators, for reasons 
too varied and too numerous to review here in detail. Here, in brief, are some of the 
more serious objections: 


1. The argument appears to conflate an individual thing with its nature (or essen- 
tial properties). An individual, on Spinozas account, strives to preserve itself, 
its being, not its nature; and even if in preserving itself it thereby contributes to 
the preservation ofits nature, it does not follow that it thereby contributes to the 
preservation of another individual with that same nature. Therefore, the argu- 
ment does not establish that everything that shares my nature or agrees with my 
nature is necessarily good for me.'* 

2. The argument relies on the indefensible assumption that what helps or harms 
something like me also, ipso facto, helps or harms me. But a things being helpful 
or harmful to me depends not only on howit relates to my nature, but on other 
factors as well (for example, spatial and temporal proximity). Thus, however 


3 See Daniel Garber, “Dr. Fischelsons Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and Sociability, in Spinoza on 
Reason and the Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 
183-208, p. 189. 
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alike two things may be in their natures, what is helpful to one may not necessar- 
ily be helpful to the other. Two individuals, even if they are perfectly similar, are 
still two distinct individuals, and so may have conflicting interests and contrary 
reactions to things.” 

3. Theprogress of the argument appears to rely on an equivocation. Spinoza seems 
to be arguing that if some individual human being acts to preserve itself, it is 
therefore acting to preserve its nature, and therefore acting to preserve the 
nature itself, and therefore acting to preserve other things (such as myself) that 
also have that nature. However, the problem with this argument is that while a 
person may act to preserve his nature insofar asitis instantiated in his existence, 
it does not follow that he thereby acts to preserve the nature in general (what- 
ever that might be) or other instantiations of that nature. Perhaps my efforts to 
persevere in existence contribute to the perseverance of human nature, insofar 
as my continued existence constitutes the continued existence of an instance 
of human nature; but it is not clear how it contributes to the existence of other 
instances of human nature. 

4. Itis rather implausible to claim that another individual just like me, simply in 
virtue of sharing my nature, regardless of his/her spatial and temporal proxim- 
ity or distance from me, is useful to me. How does someone who died in Siberia 
a thousand years ago, no matter how much his nature was like mine, contribute 
to my flourishing by the sole fact that we share a nature?” 


Notwithstanding the problems with the logic and substance of this first stage in his 
argument,* Spinoza concludes (although the claim actually appears in an earlier prop- 
osition) that there is [nothing] more excellent than those [things] that agree entirely 
with our nature, and nothingis better for preserving ones own being than uniting one- 
self with something that shares ones nature—that is, another human being who is very 
much like oneself. Therefore, the person who is acting rationally—acting out of virtue 
and according to the dictates of reason—will behave in such a way that he promotes 
the virtue and rationality of other human beings in order that their natures will be 
more like his own. That is, he will treat others in such a way that their own conatus 
or power of acting is increased (which is what virtue is) and that their life is thereby 


5 See Bennett, A Study of Spinozas Ethics, 3001; and Della Rocca, Egoism and the Imitation of the Affects 
in Spinoza, 129. Kisner, in Spinoza on Human Freedom, offers responses to these and other objections on 
Spinozas behalf. 

'% Diane Steinberg (“Spinoza's Ethical Doctrine and the Unity of Human Nature, Journal of the History 
of Philosophy 22 [1984]): 303-24) argues that for Spinoza individual human beings are not in fact distinct 
instantiations of human nature. 

7 Della Rocca ('Egoism and the Imitation of the Affects in Spinoza, 197) notes that these are very implau- 
sible implications, but Spinoza may nonetheless be willing to accept then; I suspect he is right about that. 

'£ An additional problem for this argument, raised by Della Rocca, stems from an inconsistency in 
Spinozas system regarding the uniqueness of essences; 4p35d in particular, he insists, expresses a com- 
mitment both to the uniqueness of essences (to individuals) and to their commonality ('Egoism and the 
Imitation ofthe Affects in Spinoza, 134). 
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improved. And he will do so because he, egoistically motivated as he is, recognizes 
through reason alone that it is to his own benefit to do so. 

So far, this is all still very general. The validity of Spinozas argument aside, one would 
like a little more detail as to how one stands to gain by improving the lives of others. 
How exactly is my own welfare promoted by helping other people improve themselves 
and move toward lives of virtue and reason? Why do 1, as a virtuous person living 
according to reason, benefit by striving to increase the powers of others and making 
them more like me? 

One answer seems to be a rather straightforward quantitative one: basically, two 
heads are better than one, especially if they are in agreement about such important 
matters as what is good and what is bad. 


For if, for example, two individuals of entirely the same nature unite with one another, they 
compose an individual twice as powerful as each one. To man, then, there is nothing more useful 
than man. Man, I say, can wish for nothing more helpful to the preservation of his being than 
that all should so agree in all things that the minds and bodies of all would compose, as it were, 
one mind and one body; that all should strive together, as far as they can, to preserve their being; 
and that all, together, should seek for themselves the common advantage ofall. (4p188) 


Although much is left unsaid by Spinoza in this passage, he seems to be arguing that 
two human beings represent a strengthening (by doubling) of one and the same 
power—just as two energy drinks provide twice as many carbohydrates and thus twice 
as much fuel to the body, or just as two people pushing a car provide more power than 
one person. This seems to be suggested by his claim that our power of acting...can 
be determined, and hence aided or restrained, by the power of another singular thing 
which has something in common with us” (4p29d). Two things of the same nature, thus 
two things striving on behalf of the same goal (i.e., the preservation of that nature), will 
increase the power working on behalf of that goal and thus the likelihood of its suc- 
cessful achievement. 

Of course, human beings are also useful to each other insofar as they are not like each 
other. A community made up only of carpenters will function much less efficiently 
than a community made up of people with a variety of talents and skills who comple- 
ment each other. But Spinoza's deeper point here is that human beings are good for and 
useful to each other only to the extent that they agree with one another in nature and 
thus share a common project and a common vision of things. It is our differences and 
particularities, not our commonalities, that divide us and set us againsteach other. And 
nothing contributes more to our mutual differences—not to mention differences and 
changes within the same person over time—than the passions. Our biggest differences 
and disagreements are in the ways in which we perceive and feel about things. Insofar 
as men are subject to passions, they cannot be said to agree in nature” (4p32). Men can 
disagree in nature insofar as they are torn by affects which are passions; and to that 
extent also one and the same man is changeable and inconstant' (4p33). Our bodily 
differences and differences in the objects with which we come into contact and in the 
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ways in which they affect us—and these can include changes that a single individual 
undergoes over his lifetime—give rise to different ways of perceiving the world and 
reacting to it. Human discord is based on our passionate desires for things, along with 
a basic fact about the things that, through our inadequate ideas, we value: namely, not 
everyone can equally share in their possession. Passionate desires tend to be directed 
at finite, mutable goods that, very often, only one or a few people can obtain. Thus, they 
(and, consequently, their subjects) frequently come into conflict. 


A man—Peter, say—can be a cause of Paul's being saddened, because he has something like a 
thing Paul hates (by 3p16), or because Peter alone possesses something which Paul also loves 
(see 3p32 and 3p328), or on account of other causes... And so it will happen, as a result (by DOE 
7), that Paul hates Peter. Hence it will easily happen (by 3p40 and 3p40s) that Peter hates Paul 
in return, and so (by 3p39) that they strive to harm one another; ¡.e. (by 4p30), that they are 
contrary to one another. But an affect of sadness is always a passion (by 3p59). Therefore, men, 
insofar as they are torn by affects which are passions, can be contrary to one another. (4p34d) 


Onthe other hand, virtuous human beings who live accordingto reason “agree in nature 
(4p35). This should be understood both in a negative sense and a positive sense. In the 
negative sense, they agree in nature because those factors that, above and beyond what 
is common in human beings, lead to differences—i.e., the passions—are diminished. 

More important, in a positive sense, individuals who live according to reason value 
the same things and pursue the same goods. Unlike the case of the rivals Peter and 
Paul, however, the good that virtuous rational people value and pursue is not a finite 
commodity but something that is eternal, imperishable, and capable of being shared 
equally by all: knowledge. 


4p36: The greatest good of those who seek virtue is common to all, and can be enjoyed by all 
equally. 

Dem.: To act from virtue is to act accordingto the guidance of reason (by 4p24), and whatever 
we strive for from reason is understanding (by 4p26). Hence (by 4p28), the greatest good of 
those who seek virtueis to know God, i.e. (by 2p47 and 2p475), a good that is common to all men, 
and can be possessed equally by all men insofar as they are of the same nature, q.e.d. 


To the extent that a person is guided by reason, he does only what is truly good for 
his nature, that is, for human nature. But this nature is exactly what he has in com- 
mon with all other human beings. Thus, what the rational person strives for is what is 
good not only for himself but for me, too, as well as for all human beings. The rational 
other person strives properly for the improvement of his own nature; but his nature 
is my nature, too; so the rational other strives ultimately for my improvement, or so 
Spinoza argues. This is simply the application of the argument from 4p31 examined 
above. Tnsofar as men live according to the guidance of reason, they must do only 
those things that are good for human nature, and hence, for each man, i.e. (by 4p31C), 
those things that agree with the nature ofeach mar” (4p35d). 

A rational person pursues true goods that are good for everyone and acts in such a 
way that he aids the human striving for perseverance. This is why Spinoza concludes 
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that there is no singular thing in nature that is more useful to man than a man who 
lives according to the guidance of reason” (4p35c1), and that men will be most useful to 
one another when each one most seeks his own advantage [according to the guidance 
of reason)” (4p35c2). The virtuous person will know that he is better off surrounded by 
other virtuous, i.e. rational, individuals, all of whom are striving for the same thing: the 
maximization of the true human good—knowledge and understanding—and thus the 
perfection of their common nature. He will therefore undertake, through his actions, 
to help others reach this condition of rational virtue. That is, he will act toward other 
human beings with benevolence, nobility, justice, and charity. And he will do so even 
toward —perhaps especially toward —those who are most under the sway of harmful 
passions. “He who lives according to the guidance of reason strives, as far as he can, to 
repay the other's Hate, Anger, and Disdain toward him, with Love, or Nobility” (4p46). 

This appears to be the upshot of Spinoza's main argument for an egoistic grounding 
of the rational virtue of benevolence toward others and working to improve their lives. 
But the utility to me of another virtuous person goes beyond the general (and, it should 
be said, rather vague) metaphysical fact that the things he pursues are what are good 
for human nature, hence good for everyone, hence good for me. There are in Spinoza's 
account additional connections between the virtue and flourishing of others and my 
own well-being such that I should, for my own sake, promote their flourishing. 

First, a person guided by reason will be useful to me in my own rational striving for 
perseverance because he will be free of such divisive and even harmful passions as jeal- 
ousy, envy, and hate—just those affects that would make him oppose me in my endeav- 
ors. Indeed, because a person guided by reason is striving for the same non-finite 
goods as myself (knowledge and well-being), he is likely to be of positive assistance to 
me in this project, especially since he will clearly see that the more rational I become, 
the more free I will be of the divisive passions and thus the more useful I will be to 
him. So thereis, in fact, a sense in which I aim to aid him in leading a better life for the 
sake of the aid he will actively provide me in return—not, however, because of recipro- 
cated good will, but because of mutual enlightened self-interest. That is, itis in my best 
interest to make him into the kind of person who will see that helping me increase my 
power of actingis in his own best interest. 

Second, Spinoza also seems to believe that surrounding myself with rational and vir- 
tuous individuals will do much to positively reinforce my own desire to live according 
to reason and thus my own pursuit of perfection, and this the rational person recog- 
nizes to be a good thing. Spinoza says, in his analysis of the affects, that “if we imag- 
ine that someone loves, desires, or hates something we ourselves love, desire or hate, 
we shall thereby love, desire or hate it with greater constancy” (3p31). Seeing someone 
else who loves virtue and desires knowledge will make me love and desire virtue and 
knowledge all the more. Thus, it is useful to me and in my interest to have others love 
virtue and desire knowledge." 


12 For an analysis of this argument, see Della Rocca, “Egoism and the Imitation of the Affects in Spinoza. 
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The good which man wants for himself and loves, he will love more constantly if he sees that 
others love it (by 3p31). So (by 3p31c), he will strive to have the others love the same thing. And 
because this good is common to all (by 4p36), and all can enjoy it, he will therefore (by the same 
reason) strive that all may enjoy it. (4p37d2) 


Finally, seeing an improvement in a being similar to oneself—that is, seeing another 
human being experience the true joy (or increase in the power of acting) that comes 
through virtue—causes one to feel a sympathetic joy and undergo a similar increase 
in ones power. “If we imagine a thing like us, toward which we have had no affect, be 
affected with some affect, we are thereby affected with a like affect” (3p27). Thus, again, 
itis to my own good that there are other virtuous people.” 

Spinoza's claims are rather paradoxical. For they mean that a person is most useful 
to other people when he is rationally pursuing his own self-interest. “When each man 
most seeks his own advantage for himself, then men are most useful to one another” 
(4p35c2). Enlightened egoism, in other words, leads to maximal mutual utility. Spinoza 
insists, however, that this conclusion is not only deductively certain, but is also in fact 
“confirmed by daily experience” and obvious to everyone. We all know, he suggests, that 
“man isa god to man' (4p358). 

The upshot of all this is that a person guided by reason, who sees what is truly in his 
own best interest, will strive to bring other people to the same level of rational perfec- 
tion as himself. That is, the benevolence toward others exhibited by the rational person 
does not consist merely in considerate and tolerant behavior in his interactions with 
them. Virtuous or rational benevolence is not merely a passive attitude of forbearance 
toward the foibles of one's fellow human beings.” Nor is it simply a kind of classically 
liberal and value-neutral generosity whereby one provides to others the things they 
need to pursue what they believe (rightly or wrongly) to be good and thereby accom- 
plish their goals and projects, whatever they may be. 

Rather, the virtuous and rational person will be actively engaged and take steps to 
insure that other people are also guided by reason and pursue the true good, knowl- 
edge. For this is what will maximize their utility to him as he strives for his own perfec- 
tion. “The good which everyone who seeks virtue wants for himself, he also desires for 
other men' (4p37). In other words, a rational and virtuous person will act so that other 
people also become rational and virtuous. He will behave toward them in such ways as 
will help them achieve the life of reason. But because it is also in their best interest to be 
rational and virtuous, all this is just to say that the person guided by reason will strive 


22 Notice that while these two final arguments do involve passive affects strengthening one's own pursuit of 
virtue, neither implies that in the rational person the motive for benevolence (encouraging virtue in others) 
arises from the imagination or a passive affect. Rather, what happens is that the rational person sees via rea- 
son that surrounding himself with other rational virtuous persons will reinforce his own pursuit of virtue. 

+ However, this rather weak reading may be what is suggested by 4p46: “He who lives by the guidance of 
reason endeavors as far as he can to repay with love or nobility another's hatred, anger, contempt towards 
himself. 
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to further the interests of others, to act in ways that truly benefit them, albeit from self- 
ish and not altruistic motives. 

This is how Spinozas egoism leads to what we would ordinarily consider ethical 
behavior. A desire to do good for others and help them in their striving for perfection 
is generated by ones own living according to reason. “The desire to do good gener- 
ated in us by our living according to the guidance of reason, I call morality [pietas]' 
(4p3651). The person who is virtuous in Spinoza idiosyncratic sense will also exhibit 
those traits of character and modes of behavior that are traditionally regarded as “vir- 
tues —ethical and social virtues—all of which follow naturally from his rational pur- 
suit of self-interest. A man who is guided by reasor' will have “strength of character. He 
“hates no one, is angry with no one, envies no one, is indignant with no one, scorns no 
one, and is not at all proud”; he will avoid whatever he thinks is troublesome and evil, 
and moreover, whatever seems immoral, dreadful, unjust and dishonorable' (4p735). 

Spinoza's view, in short, is that rational egoism leads in fact not to the rampant disre- 
gard of the well -being of others but to the highest ethical behavior. As he insists, Thave 
done this to win, if possible, the attention ofthose who believe that this principle—that 
everyone is bound to seek his own advantage—is the foundation, not of virtue and 
morality, but of immorality” (4p18s).” Spinoza's virtuous person is not just engaged in 
kind, considerate behavior toward others; he is not simply responding to them with 
love or treating them in fine ways out of pity, sympathy, or hope for reciprocal consid- 
eration.* As Spinoza puts it at the end of Part 2, foreshadowing what he will demon- 
strate in Part 4, his “doctrine contributes to social life insofar as it teaches... [that each 
person] should be helpful to his neighbor, not from unmanly compassion, partiality, 
or superstition, but from the guidance of reason, as the time and occasion demand” 
(2p398). Through his actions, the virtuous person, like Socrates, wants to improve 
them, to make them more virtuous, and thus more happy. 


Conclusion 


Spinoza's necessitarianism (or, putting that controversial question aside, his strict 
causal determinism) appears to leave no room for normative claims in his moral 
philosophy. If everything a person does is causally necessitated, then she could not 
possibly have done otherwise; what, then, is the point of prescriptions on how one 
should act??* And yet, Spinoza does speak of the “dictates of reason” and of what “reason 


” Bennett, for one, is not impressed with these propositions of the Ethics: Spinoza fails at every step in his 
journey towards his collaborative morality” (A Study of Spinoza' Ethics, 306). 

23 He does, however, have a reasonable (and reasoned) expectation of reciprocal benevolent behavior from 
those whom he has brought to a state of virtue, but this is different from the passion of hope about an eventin 
the future that is uncertain. 

24 Curley, however, does see it as legitimate to speak of moral imperatives in Spinozas ethics; see 
“Spinoza's Moral Philosophy, in Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Marjorie Grene (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1973), 354-76, pp. 369-73. 
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demands' (4p18s). Whether or not the dictates of reason can properly be called norma- 
tive “oughts, ethical duties, or moral laws, it is clear that for Spinoza reason universally 
commands certain modes of behavior. The virtuous person—the person who lives 
“according to reason —will recognize just what these commands are. Among them is 
the imperative to act toward others with justice and honesty” and in “honorable ways. 

In the Theological-Political Treatise, Spinoza insists that true religion has nothing 
whatsoever to do with ceremonial rites, sectarian laws, and ecclesiastic hierarchies. 
True religion, true piety, is found in obedience to a simple moral maxim: “To know and 
love God and to love one's neighbor as oneself” What the knowledge and love of God 
and the love of one's neighbor amounts to is dealing with fellow human beings with 
justice and charity. 

Not everyone is moved toward justice and charity in the same way, however. There 
are, for Spinoza, two paths toward pious and ethical behavior. Most people, incapa- 
ble of deep philosophical understanding, are inspired to practice justice and charity 
toward others through the imaginative narratives of the Bible. He insists that the moral 
imperative is, in fact, the primary and universal meaning of both Hebrew Scripture 
and the Christian gospels: From Scripture itself we learn that its message, unclouded 
by any doubt or any ambiguity, is in essence this, to love God above all, and one's 
neighbor as oneself”* “God through his prophets asks no other knowledge of himself 
than the knowledge of his divine justice and charity, that is, such attributes of God as 
men find it possible to imitate by a definite rule of conduct? What Moses, Jeremiah, 
and the others express is the knowledge of God which it is the duty of every man to 
have... .that God is supremely just and supremely merciful, that is, the one perfect pat- 
tern of the true life. Spinoza believes that the extent to which any work of literature 
moves its readers toward acts of justice and charity, itis divine. 

The philosopher, on the other hand, is endowed with a true knowledge and intellec- 
tual love of God. Living according to reason and virtue, the philosopher does not need 
fictional stories to tell him how to act or motivate him to do what he should do. He 
knows that itis in his own best interest to deal justly and charitably with others, to help 
them flourish and lead lives of virtue and reason. For the masses, the Bible, appealing 
effectively to the imagination, shows the way toward an ethical life. For the lucky few 
who have the means and the opportunity to devote themselves to philosophy and to 
uncovering the dictates of reason, the appropriate guide is the Ethics.% 


35 TTPXIL GU01.165/8 151. 

26 TTP XIIL GIH.170/S 156. 

2 TTPXIIL GlI1.171/8S 156. 

2% For comments on earlier versions of this essay, 1 am grateful to Matthew Kisner and Jon Miller, as well 
as audiences at Princeton University, the University of Colorado-Boulder, the École Normale Supérieure 
(Paris), the Ohio State University, the University of South Florida, and University College at the University 
of Toronto. 


Spinozistic Constructivism 


Charles Jarrett 


This essay portrays Spinozas metaethics as constructivist and not a form of metaethi- 
cal realism or naturalism.' 

Section 1 notes that Spinoza characteristically begins his discussion of ethics with 
a denial that good or evil are real, or “exist in nature. It then proceeds to characterize 
the metaethics of his own ethics as constructivist in the sense that these and other 
normative terms, in his view, have meaning, and are applicable, only in relation to a 
constructed or invented concept of an ideal person.? This section is largely, but not 
exclusively, concerned with an exposition of his texts, but it also undertakes to explain 
Spinozas rejection of the concepts of morally right or wrong acts, morally good or bad 
people (in one sense), and of evil, as consequences of his conception ofGod. 

Section 2 provides a characterization of moral realism and naturalism and argues 
that Spinozas metaethical constructivism is neither realist nor, consequently, natural- 
ist. Italso considers a variety of types and examples of constructivist theories, according to 


* Translations of Spinoza's Ethics generally follow Shirley, unless otherwise noted. Metaethical realism 
and naturalism will be characterized in section 2.1. Note, however, that Spinozas rejection of metaethical 
naturalism is compatible with the portrayal of Spinozas philosophy as naturalistic in a more general sense, 
e.g., when it means that everything that is real exists and acts in accordance with laws of nature, or that eve- 
rything that exists is one of these two types of thing; natura naturans (substance) or natura naturata (a mode 
of substance). 

? I speak here of the metaethics of his own ethics” because, as Matthew Kisner has in correspondence 
pointed out to me, Spinoza employs good' and bad” in a different way in 3p39s. He states there, by “good” 
I understand here every kind of pleasure and furthermore whatever is conducive thereto, and especially 
whatever satisfies a longing of any sort' and he makes a similar remark concerning what he means by “bad. 
Indeed, Spinoza even uses the term “intelligo” (1 understand”) here, which is the expression he uses in setting 
out the definitions of the Ethics. Itis also clear, however, that Spinoza does not himself accept or endorse such 
a broad use of these terms in making his own judgments of what is good or bad. In 3p39s he uses the terms 
primarily to describe others' beliefs, that is, to provide convenient psychological descriptions (to clarify “ei 
malum inferre” and “ei... benefacere” in 3p39 itself), rather than to express here his own moral judgments. 
As he says in 3p395, “it is according to his emotion that everyone judges or deems what is good, bad, better, 
worse, best, or worst. As Matthew Kisner has also mentioned to me, a view quite similar to mine, regard- 
ing the relations between Spinoza's remarks in 3p39s and his own judgments of value, has previously been 
set out in Andrew Youpa, “Spinoza's Theories of Value, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 18, no. 2 
(010): 209-29. Also see Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life 
[Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 97-9. 
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which constructed entities become real, or may be regarded as becoming real, in virtue of 
their construction. Spinoza, I argue, rejects this view. 
Iconclude with a few comments concerning Spinozas apparent transcendence ofethics. 


1. Spinozas Metaethics of Normative Terms 


There is no simple test, as far as T know, by which to determine what counts as an ethical 
or “valuational' term. Indeed, it may be that no test can be devised that is not dependent 
on types of speech acts, where “this is good; for example, even if regarded as stating a fact; 
is taken to express approval or to advocate, recommend, endorse, or praise something. 
Despite this, I will consider central terms, or sets of terms, that are or might be thought to 
be among the primary valuational terms that Spinoza uses in setting out his ethics. 

These terms are, in English: 


“good' (bonus) and bad or “evil (malus) 

“perfect (perfectus) and “imperfect' (imperfectus) 

“virtue' (virtus) 

“right (rectus) and wrong (pecco or injuria) or “sin, as well as just' (justus) and 
“unjust (injustus).? 


ao sp 


I will add to these a consideration of terms that might be thought to express con- 
cepts of what we sometimes call 


e. morally good' and 'morally bad' (as predicates of people).* 


1.1 Good and Bad' 


Spinoza maintains that although nothing, really, is good or bad, we can construct a con- 
cept of an ideal human being, in relation to which the terms good and 'bad' can legiti- 
mately (and even truly, it seems”) be applied by us to things. Good things are by definition 
those that promote our attainment of, or bring us closer to, ourideal. Bad things are (again 
by definition) those that hinder our attainment, or take us farther away from, our ideal.* 


* It should be noted that many Latin terms can be translated into English in a variety of ways, and vice 
versa. Right, for example, can be “rectus, “bonus, and “justus. “Justus” can be just, “fair, “right, lawful, or 
“proper”. 

1 Several sets of terms might be taken to express these notions. One set contrasts those who “live under 
the guidance of reason [vivunt ex ductu rationis]' (4p35) or who pursue virtue” (4p36) with those who (too 
extensively, I suppose) “are assailed by emotions that are passive [affectibus, qui passions sunt, conflictuntur)” 
(4p33d). Another set of terms is “probus' and “improbus. In letter 23 these are translated by Shirley as “pious” 
and “impious' (S 833), and by Curley as 'pious' and godless' (C 388). In the same letter, Spinoza characterizes 
the pious as those who have a clear idea of God in accordance with which all their actions and thoughts are 
determined” while the impious (or godless) are “those who have no idea of God, but only confused ideas of 
earthly things, in accordance with which all of their actions and thoughts are determined” (S 833). Shirley 
uses “the wicked' to translate “improbi and “the good” to translate “probi' in the second to last paragraph of 
letter 19 (S 810). Itis noteworthy that the godless are a different kind of being and the thieflacks knowledge of 
God, the principle thing that makes us men (letter 23, C 389). 

5 Spinoza speaks of “true knowledge of good and evil' in, for example, 4p14, 4p15, and 4p17, as well as 4p8, 
where he indicates that what is good is advantageous to the preservation of our being. 

* This characterization is drawn from 4pref and expresses only one type of relativity ((model-relativity”) 
that Spinoza imputes to these concepts. For more on this, see Charles Jarrett, Spinoza on the Relativity 
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Spinozas metaethics, regarding at least good” and *bad' (or evil), is thus constructivist, 
because it maintains that these terms are applicable only in relation to a constructed, or 
invented, concept of an ideal person (man). 7 Whether, after the construction, we should 
say that these terms express natural properties” or “real properties (or relations) is perhaps 
conceivable, and while we might suppose this to be so, I will argue that Spinoza rejects it. 
His own view is that his constructivism is incompatible with metaethical naturalism and 
with metaethical realism. 

Explicit expressions of this doctrine are found in three of Spinozas important 
works: the TTE,* the KV? and his magnum opus, the Ethics.* 


of Good and Evil, in Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, eds. Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 159-81 and Jon Miller, Spinozas Axiology” ['Axiology”], Oxford Studies in Early 
Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), 149-72. 

7 Constructivism ofone sortor anotheris prominently set out (in sometimes quite divergent forms) by L. E. 
J. Brouwer (primary originator of constructive mathematics) in “Guidelines of Intuitionistic Mathematics 
[Guidelines'], in L. E. J. Brouwer: Collected Works, vol. i, ed. A. Heyting (Amsterdam/Oxford: North Holland 
Publishing Company, 1975), 477; John Rawls, Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory, The Journal of 
Philosophy 77, no. 9 (1980): 515-72, and A Theory of Justice, rev. edn. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1971, 1999); J. L. Mackie, Inventing Right and Wrong [Inventing] (London: Penguin Books, 1977); and 
John Searle, The Construction of Social Reality [Construction] (New York: The Free Press, 1995). 

$ In the TIE, he asserts, good and bad are only relative terms, so that one and the same thing may be said to 
be good or bad in different respects, just like the terms perfect and imperfect. Nothing, when regarded in its 
own nature, can be called perfect or imperfect, especially when we realize that all things that come into being 
do so in accordance with an eternal order and natures fixed laws. But human weakness fails to comprehend 
that order in its thought and meanwhile man conceives a human nature much stronger than his own, and 
sees no reason why he cannot acquire such a nature. Thus he is urged to seek the means that will bring him 
to such a perfection, and all that can be means of his attaining this objective is called a true good, while the 
supreme good is to arrive at the enjoyment of such a nature, together with other individuals, if possible. 
What that nature is we shall show in its proper place, namely, the knowledge ofthe union which the mind has 
with the whole of nature (S 5). 

2 “We have already said before that all things are necessarily what they are, and that, in nature there is no 
good and no evil. So that whatever we want man to be [in this respect] must refer to his kind, which is nothing 
else than a thing ofreason. And when we have conceived in our mind an Idea of a perfect man, it should make 
us look (when we examine ourselves) to see whether we have any means of attaining to such perfection. 
Hence, then, whatever advances us towards perfection, we call good, and, on the contrary, what hinders, or 
also what does not advance us towards it, bad. I must, therefore, I say, conceive a perfect man, if I want to 
assert anything concerning the good and evil of man, because if Il were to consider the good and evil of some 
individual man, say, e.g. of Adam, I should be confusing a real thing (ens reale) with a thing of Reason (ens 
Rationis), which must be scrupulously avoided by an upright philosopher” (II, 4, S 67). Spinoza also writes, 
Tn order to explain briefly what good and evil are in themselves, we shall begin thus: Some things are in 
our understanding and not in nature, and so they are also only our own creation, and their purpose is to 
understand things distinctly: among these we include all relations, which have reference to different things, 
and these we call entia rationis [things of reason]. Now the question is, whether good and evil belong to the 
entia rationis or to the entia realia [real things]. But since good and evil are only relations, itis beyond doubt 
that they must be placed among the entia rationis ... Therefore, when we say that something is good, we only 
mean that it conforms well to the general idea which we have of such things. But, as we have already said 
before, the things must agree with their particular Ideas, whose essence must be a perfect essence, and not 
with the general [ideas], since in that case they would not exist....we will add yet the following proofs: All 
things which are in Nature, are either things or actions. Now good and evil are neither things nor actions. 
Therefore good and evil do not exist in nature. For, if good and evil are things or actions, then they must have 
their definitions. But good and evil (as, for example, the goodness of Peter or the wickedness of Judas) have 
no definitions apart from the essence of Judas or Peter, because this alone exists in nature, and they cannot 
be defined without their essence. Therefore, as above—it follows that good and evil are not things or actions 
which exist in nature (KV I, 10, $ 59-60). 

12 CM does not speak of models, but it maintains that good and bad are only relative terms, that there is 
no metaphysical good, and that not even God, considered alone, can be said to be good. God is good only 
because he is useful to us (1, 6, S 188-9). 
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In 4pref, for example, after maintaining that *perfection and imperfection are in 
reality only modes of thinking, notions which we are wont to invent from comparing 
individuals ofthe same species or kind, he states: 


As for the terms good' and 'bad; they likewise indicate nothing positive in things considered in 
themselves, and are nothing but modes of thinking or notions which we form from comparing 
things with one another... However, although this is so, these terms ought to be retained. For 
since we desire to form the idea of a man which we may look to as a model of human nature 
[exemplar humanae naturae], we shall find it useful to keep these terms in the sense I have indi- 
cated. So in what follows I shall mean by good that which we certainly know to be the means for 
our approaching nearer to the model of human nature that we set before ourselves, and by bad” 
that which we certainly know prevents us from reproducing the said model. 


Thus Spinoza holds that good” and bad' have meaning (at least “in what follows, that 
is, in his exposition of the ethics of the Ethics), only in relation to an ideal or model of 
human nature. The same is true of perfect and “imperfect' (in one sense), for the above 
quote continues, “again, we shall say that men are more perfect or less perfect insofar as 
they are nearer to or farther from this model. 

Itis interesting and potentially important to note that Spinoza does not in these pas- 
sages speak of attaining the model or becoming a perfect man. He speaks instead of 
approaching or being nearer to' the model. That is because (as I will argue) Spinoza 
holds that his model cannot be attained. 

This provides the basis for supposing that good' and *bad' (for us), as well as perfect 
and “imperfect' in one sense" have meaning only in relation to a constructed ideal or 
model, the “exemplar humanae naturae”. 

Questions that need to be addressed are: 


1. Whatisthe model? 

2. Where is the model actually set out? 

3. What justification does Spinoza provide, or could be provided, for accepting 
this ideal rather than another? 


An additional question is 


4. Why does Spinoza almost never explicitly speak elsewhere in the Ethics of this 
as a model (exemplar humanae naturae) that we construct? * 


1.111 WHAT IS THE MODEL OF HUMAN NATURE AND WHERE IS IT SET OUT? 


One answer to these questions is that (i) the model, or exemplar humanae naturae, is 
the idea of a free mar that Spinoza explicitly characterizes from 4p66s through 4p72*% 


" Thisis the relative sense of CM l, 6. 

= Spinoza does speak of exemplars earlier in 4pref and in the last paragraph of 1p3352 (where he rejects the 
view that God acts for the sake of the good and states that God has no model at which he aims). 

» This view is taken by (among others) Don Garrett, 'Spinozas Ethical Theory” [Ethical Theory”], in 
The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 
267-314, p. 278. Important discussions of Spinozas model are provided by Matthew Kisner, “Spinozas Model 
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and (ii) itis in this part ofthe Ethics (specifically in 4p66s and 4p67d) that Spinoza first 
introduces or specifies what the model is. 

(1) seems quite right,'* while (ii) is surely mistaken. Spinoza introduces the terminol- 
ogy ofa free man, as opposed to a slave, in 4p66s, where he characterizes the former as 
a man “who is guided by reason” and the latter as a man who is guided only by emotion 
or belief” 4p67d modifies this slightly, but very importantly, by taking a free man to 
be one “who lives solely according to the dictates of reason” (my emphasis), and 4p68d 
reaffirms this: T have said that a free man is he who is guided solely by reason. 

After introducing this terminology in 4p66s, Spinoza then proceeds, in 4p67-73, to 
characterize a free man” more extensively. It seems clear, however, that while this sec- 
tion describes the ideal person, who in fact could not actually exist (in time), it cannot 
coherently introduce or provide the first specification, in the Ethics, of that model. For 
a great many propositions from 4p38 on explicitly characterize certain things as good 
or bad'* and this, according to 4pref, could only be done ifa specification of the model 
had already been provided.” 

In addition, much of what is said of the free man, from 4p67-73, is supported by 
citing earlier claims concerning (for example) man who pursues virtue. In 4p70d, 
for example, Spinoza states, “now the free man tries to establish friendship with oth- 
ers (4p37). Free man” however appears nowhere in 4p37 or its demonstration. 4p37 
instead uses “man who pursues virtue” and 4p37d speaks of men who live by the guid- 
ance of reason. Thus Spinoza appears to have employed his concept of a free man, that 
is, his concept of the ideal man, in 4p37 and 4p37d (for example), prior to his explicit 
introduction of the term free man' in 4p66s.* 


of Human Nature: Rethinking the Free Man' [Rethinking the Free Man], Oxford Studies in Early Modern 
Philosophy, vol. v, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2010), 91-114, and 
Andrew Youpa “Spinozas Model of Human Nature' ['Spinozas Model], Journal of the History of Philosophy 
48, no. 1 (2010): 61-76. A more extensive list of works concerned with the status of Spinozas model can be 
found in notes 2, 3, and 4 of Youpa, “Spinozas Model, 61-2. 


1 That Spinozas model is the idea of a free man seems to have become the orthodox view, but is vigorously 
disputed by Kisner, Human Freedom, 162-78, and Rethinking the Free Man. 

5 That the concept of a free man is an ideal that we cannot attain is indicated, perhaps well enough, by 
noting that if we were born and remained free we would have only adequate ideas, by 4p68d, but that is 
impossible, by 4p4 (as noted in 4p68s) and 4p4c. Here and elsewhere I add the qualification “in time, because 
Spinoza accepts a doctrine of the eternity of the intellect, according to which a part of the mind of the virtu- 
ous (namely the part consisting of adequate ideas) exists atemporally. For more on this, see Charles Jarrett, 
“The Development of Spinozas Conception of Immortality; in Dio, 'uomo, la liberta: studi sul Breve Trattato 
di Spinoza. Actes du colloque de l'Aquila, 20-23 October, 1987, ed. Filippo Mignini (LAquila-Roma: L. U. 
Japadre, 1990), 147-88. 1 should perhaps add here that some of my other views in that paper are in need of 
revision. 

1* See, for example, 4p38 (taking “advantageous' as “good” and “harmful' as “bad”), 4P39-43, 4P45, 
4P47-8, 4p50. 

7 Spinoza concludes 4p66s with, “so I call the former a slave and the latter a free man, of whose character 
and manner of life I have yet a few things to say [ideo illum servum, hunc autem liberum voco, de cujus inge- 
nio, et vivendi ratione pauca adhuc notare libet]” This very strongly suggests, but perhaps does not entail, that 
he has already said some things about what he now calls the free man. 

'% Thisis not logically required for the demonstration of 4p70 to work, however, because, living (or acting) 
solely by the guidance of reason' entails living (or acting) by the guidance of reason. If the concept of a free 
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Most importantly, however, it is clear from 4pref that nothing can be said to be good 
or bad (for us), except “what we certainly know” (quod certo scimus”) to be the means 
for our “approaching nearer” to the model or to be something that prevents us from 
doing so. ("What we certainly know” also appears in Spinozas definitions of good” and 
“bad' in 4D1 and 4D2.) But 4p27 states, We know nothing to be certainly good or evil 
except what is really conducive to understanding or what can hinder understand- 
ing.” Spinoza thus here identifies what is good or bad (or known certainly to be such) 
as whatever increases or hinders our understanding, and so his ideal, the examplar 
humanae naturae, must according to 4pref already be in place. 

What is that ideal? It must, apparently, be the ideal concept of a person who under- 
stands or, equivalently I suppose, the concept of a person with an ideal understanding. 
That would be a person with maximal, or even complete, understanding or at least one 
who has only adequate ideas. 

The model itself is set out, or is rather implicit (by implication), I hold, in 4p26 and 
4p26d, where Spinoza maintains (in the latter) that “the mind, insofar as itreasons, will 
be able to conceive nothing to be good for it, except that which promotes [conducit] 
understanding? It is reinforced by 4p27 itself, which reads, “we know nothingto be cer- 
tainly good or evil except what is really conducive to understanding or what can hinder 
understanding? 

The model or ideal is then that of a completely (or solely) rational being, or, as 
Spinoza puts it (and perhaps clarifies it) in 4p67d, “he who lives solely according to 
the dictates of reason. Such a person could not exist (in time). Only God acts solely 
from the necessity of his nature, ¡.e., only God is an adequate cause of everything he 
does. The exemplar humanae naturae is then the idea of God, or, more circumspectly 
put, the idea of a being whose description only God fits. The ideal ofa human being is 
then to be God. It is impossible for a human being to be God, however, for that would 
require that a mode (which is not in itself) be a substance (which is in itself).” 

It should be noted in addition, however, that the model may appear, but again only 
implicitly, in 4prefitself. For Spinoza states in 4pref: 


when 1 say that somebody passes from a state of less perfection to a state of greater perfection, 
and vice versa, 1 do not mean that he changes from one essence or form to another..., but that we 
conceive his power of activity, insofar as this is understood through his nature, to be increased or 
diminished. 


man is being used in 4p37d, Spinoza there meant by a man “who lives by the guidance of reason, one who 
lives only by the guidance of reason. 

1% GIL208 18-29. 

22 Tn inserting this qualification Spinoza emphasizes that this is what reason determines, since itis only by 
reason (conceived as knowledge of the second and third kinds) that we obtain certainty. 

= Ttis perhaps advantageous to have an ideal to which we can only come closer, but cannot ever actually 
achieve, for this avoids the potentially embarrassing question that we would face, after having achieved the 
goal: Now what? In this respect, Spinoza's ideal is analogous to a Buddhist conception of nirvana. It might 
also be noted that Spinozas expression of his ideal, in the KV, as a union with God, faces the same question. 
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Although Spinoza does not explicitly say this here, a persons power of activity, insofar as 
this is understood through his nature is virtue, by 4D8,” and reason.* It is the power to 
understand. 

Thus Spinoza maintains that becoming more perfect consists in coming to have greater 
virtue, i.e., a greater power to understand and, indeed, greater understanding itself. So a 
most perfect or completely perfect human being is, by implication, one who is completely 
virtuous or acts solely according to reason. Spinozas exemplar humanae naturae is then 
simply the idea of such a person, a perfect person, whom Spinoza later calls a free man ** 

This certainly is an ideal, which we can approach, but cannot possibly actually attain, 
since all actual human beings are finite modes, subject to changes brought about by 
other things and not the sufficient cause of all of their actions, as 4p4, 4p4d, and 4p4c 
show. 


1.1.2 THE JUSTIFICATION OF SPINOZA'S MODEL 
1.1.2.1 An Argument for Accepting Spinozas Model 


Spinoza's model of human nature is the concept of a perfect human being. No actual 
human being who exists in time can attain or match' the model, and thus be a perfect 
person. People can, however, become more or less perfect, that is, they can undergo 
increases and decreases in the degree of perfection they have, and they can thus be 
closer to or farther from the ideal. 

Although Spinoza defines good” and “bad for people as what promotes or hinders 
attainment of the model (that is, as what takes us closer to or farther from it), he also 
introduces, in 4p28 and its demonstration, a concept of the highest good' (and highest 
virtue”. 

Spinoza's argumentis short and notatall clear to me.** It seems to maintain, however, 
that God himself is good, because he is a necessary condition for both our existence 
and our conception, and hence knowledge, of anything. God is, in short, something 
without which nothing can be or be conceived, and so he is good as a means (extrinsi- 
cally good”) or “useful” for coming closer to our ideal. 

But God is also the highest thing' that the mind can understand, and hence knowl- 
edge of God is the highest good (and highest virtue) of the mind. What this should 
mean (by 4pref) is that God is the highest' means for approaching the model we have 


= 4D8 reads, By virtue and power I mean the same thing; thatis (3p7), virtue, insofar as itis related to man, 
is man's very essence, or nature, insofar as he has the power to bring about that which can be understood 
solely through the laws of his own nature. Note that this does not, on my view, simply identify virtue or 
power with man's “very essence or nature. Itidentifies it, as I will argue, with a part of man's essence. 

3 “But man's true power of acting or virtue is reason itself (by 3p3) [At vera hominis agendi potentia, seu 
virtus est ipsa ratio (per Prop. 3. p.3)]' (4p52d, G 1.248 29-30). 

4 See 4p68d, where Spinoza maintains that he who is born free and remains free has only adequate ideas. 

3 “Hence it follows that man is necessarily always subject to passive emotions (4pa4c). 

2% Helpful discussion of this are provided by Kisner, Human Freedom, 162-78, Michael LeBuffe, “Spinozas 
Summum Bonum, Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 86 (2005): 243-66, Michael LeBuffe, From Bondage to 
Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), ch. 11, 194-208, Miller, 
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set out.” But highest thing' is undefined here and its use to describe God seems to be 
supported merely by noting that God is an absolutely infinite being. 

To speak of the highest good, however, is to speak, traditionally, of something that 
is intrinsically good, or good in itself. It is something that is desirable for its own sake 
rather than for the sake of something else. 

It is worth noting, at this point, that Spinoza doesn't need to specify, in 4p28d, that 
God is the highest thing' we can understand. For all knowledge is knowledge of God 
and knowledge (understanding) is the highest good in the traditional sense, that is, it 
is (according to reason), that in virtue of which things are good as a means, by 4p27 
(which relies crucially on 4p26). 

The question that must in any case be addressed is how Spinoza's conception of the 
highest good is related to the model of human nature that we set before ourselves. 
The answer to this question seems clear: Spinozas conception of the highest good (or, 
equivalently, the highest happiness, the highest virtue, and the highest conatus of the 
mind*) is distinct from the concept of the model of human nature. For Spinoza holds 
that people can and sometimes do achieve the highest happiness and that the extent to 
which they do so depends on the extent to which they obtain knowledge (and hence 
love) of God. This is a matter of degree.” 

No actual human being, however, can instantiate the model. For a person who 
instantiates the model, that is, the perfect or free person, is someone who acts solely 
from reason and has only adequate ideas. Such a person, as 1 have maintained, cannot 
exist (in time). 

In addition, while there are degrees to which one approaches the model, there are no 
degrees to which one instantiates or attains it. There are degrees, for example, to which 
a person attains the highest good, and thus approaches the model, as well as degrees to 
which a person is free, but there are no degrees of instantiating the model or of being a 
free person.2 

Spinoza holds, as just noted, that the greater the extent to which we obtain the high- 
est good, the closer we are to the model. He maintains, for example, that the more 


“Axiology, and Andrew Youpa, “Spinoza's Theory of the Good; in The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas 
Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 242-57. 

7 That Godis good only as a means is expressed by Spinoza in CM 1, 6, where he states, God indeed is said 
to be supremely good because he benefits all, by his concurrence preserving the being of each individual, 
than which nothing is more desirable' (S 187) and later in the same chapter, where he grants that God cannot 
be called good before he created things (S 188-9). 

2% See 5p25. 

See, for example, 5p15 ('he who clearly and distinctly understands himself and his emotions loves God, 
and the more so the more he understands himself and his emotions”), and 5p31s (so the more each man is 
advanced in this kind of knowledge, the more clearly conscious he is of himselfand of God, that is, the more 
perfect and blessed he is”). See also 5p42d. 

3% In a similar way, one-halfis closer than one-third to one, and even closer to being one, I suppose, but that 
does not entail that there are degrees to which things are identical with one or degrees of being one. So too, 
the mere fact that the second place finisher was closer to winning the race than was the third place finisher 
does not entail that there are degrees of winning the race or degrees of being the winner. 
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knowledge of the third kind that we have, the more perfect and blessed we are (5p315).* 
The converse is also true: the closer we are to the model, the greater our happiness, as 
Spinoza indicates in 5p40.* So Spinoza maintains that the more we attain the highest 
good, the closer we are to its corresponding model and vice-versa. Hence, since the 
model entails a highest good, an important problem with or a flawin a proposed high- 
est good is enough for a rejection ofthe corresponding model. 

Spinoza remarks in the third paragraph of the TIE, 


For the things which for the most part offer themselves in life, and which, to judge from their 
actions, men regard as the highest good, can be reduced to these three headings: riches, honor, 
and sensual pleasure. (S 4) 


A major criticism of these in the TIE is that the enjoyment of pleasure leads afterwards 
to “profound depression' (S 4), that is, to summa tristitia, or “the greatest sadness. The 
same is true of the pursuit of wealth and honor, ifour hopes are disappointed. In addi- 
tion, the pursuit of all three frequently lead to death (S 4-5). 

The model implicit in these conceptions of the highest good is that of a person who 
acts, not solely from reason, but solely from passion. Indeed, in 4p66s Spinoza con- 
trasts the man who is guided only by emotion, that is, a “slave, with the free man “who 
lives solely according to the dictates of reason. An exact analog of Spinoza's ideal ofthe 
slave would be that ofa person who has only inadequate ideas or who acts solely on the 
basis of such ideas. 

The ideal avaricious person, for example, will always act from a desire for greater 
wealth. Such a person would regard as good only whatever increases his own wealth 
and as bad only whatever decreases it. Good” and “bad”, defined relative to such a 
model would be whatever increases or decreases the persor's wealth and the exemplar 
humanae naturae would be a person who possesses all wealth. 

The justification for proposing Spinozas model rather than another is—implicitly, 
or by inference—that all other models regard the objects of passive emotions (such as a 
desire for “physical pleasures”) as the highest good. But these highest goods subject us, 
so to speak, to the vagaries of nature, that is, they leave us dependent on fortune or on 
things that are not within our control. In the Ethics, Spinoza remarks that the ignorant 
man is ruled by fortune” and is never content. He writes, the ignorant man, besides 
being driven hither and thither by external causes, never possessing true content- 
ment of spirit, lives as if he were unconscious of himself, God, and things' (5p42s). The 
acceptance of other ideals also produces conflicting emotions (and thus also precludes 
“true contentment”), as Spinoza states in 4p3781. 


* “The more the mind enjoys this divine love or blessedness, the more it understands' (5p42d). Spinoza 
thus holds that there are degrees to which a person is blessed and virtuous. 

* Spinoza states in 5p40, the more perfection a thing has, the more active and the less passive it is. 
Conversely, the more active it is, the more perfect it is, and he cites 2D6, 3p3, and 3p3s in support of this. 
Although 2D6 speaks of reality as perfection quite generally, Spinoza surely holds that the more perfection a 
human being has, the closer that person is to being a perfect human being, and vice versa. 
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Since the highest good sought by men under the sway of emotion is often such that only 
one man can possess it, the result is that men who love it are often at odds with themselves 
and while they rejoice to sing the praises of the object of their love, they are afraid of being 
believed. 


An argument in support of Spinoza's model can be constructed, then, as follows. 


1. For each concept of an ideal person, that is, each model of human nature, there 
is a corresponding concept of the highest good for human beings. 

2. Ifa certain concept of the highest good is defective, or unacceptable, then so is 
the concept of the ideal person that corresponds to this. 

3. There are only two possible most general concepts of an ideal person: (a) one 
who acts solely from reason (or active emotions) and (b) one who acts solely 
from passive emotions (which are desires for sensual pleasure, wealth, or 
honor). 

4. The concept of the highest good proposed by those who act solely from passive 
emotions is unacceptable or defective. (Each of these can lead to the highest 
sadness, for example). 


Hence, 


5. the concept of an ideal person that corresponds to the highest good of those 
who act solely from passive emotions is unacceptable or defective (by [1], [2], 
and [4)). 


Hence, 


6. the only acceptable concept of the ideal person is that of one who acts solely 
from reason (or active emotions) (by [3] and [5)). 


This is certainly not an argument that Spinoza explicitly provides. Indeed, he pro- 
vides no explicit argument for his model. My proposed argument here is also a per- 
haps objectionably short attempt to rule out alternative candidates for the highest 
good (and thus the exemplar humanae naturae). In addition, it remains puzzling why 
Spinoza is not more explicit in setting out his ideal of human nature, especially since 
nothing, on his view, can be regarded as good or bad, and no one can be regarded as a 
more or less perfect human being (i.e. closer to or farther from being a perfect man), 
except in relation to it. 

It might then be suggested either that Spinoza does not initially distinguish attain- 
ment of the highest good from matching the corresponding model or that he drops the 
concept of a model.* The latter is difficult to accept, perhaps primarily because of his 
apparent acceptance of the concept of a free man as his ideal. 


3 Jonathan Bennett maintains that Spinoza abandoned the concept of a model of human nature. See A 
Study of Spinozas Ethics (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1984), 296. 
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1.1.2.2 Problems with an Attempt to Derive Spinozas Model Solely from Our Essence 


An alternative attempt to justify Spinoza's model would be to try to derive it from the 
concept of the nature or essence of human beings. It might be maintained, for exam- 
ple, that (a) our ideal must consist in attaining the full actualization of our essence, and 
(b) the essence of a human being consists solely in rationality or reason, that is, in clear 
and distinctideas or understanding. Hence (c) our ideal, the full actualization of human 
nature, consists in having the maximal possible, or perhaps even all, understanding. 

Although it is not at all evident why our highest ideal must consist in fully or max- 
imally actualizing our essence, there is a more important problem in ascribing this 
view to Spinoza. For our whole essence does not consist solely in reason or (clear and 
distinct) understanding. This is not merely the actual essence ofa person, because the 
actual essence of a person includes inadequate ideas, as Spinoza states in 3p3d: 


The first thing that constitutes the essence ofthe mind is nothing else but the idea of a body actu- 
ally existing (2p11 and 2p13), which idea is composed of many other ideas (2p15), of which some 
are adequate (2p38c) while others are inadequate (2p20C). 


Spinoza reiterates this in 3pgd: “The essence of the mind is constituted by adequate and 
inadequate ideas (as we showed in 3p3)'3* 

In addition, Spinoza” s recognition that his model is not derivable merely from the 
concept of our essence is indicated by the qualifications he attaches to the main the- 
ses by which he attempts to show that our highest good consists in understanding or 
knowledge of God (4p28). 


Whatever we endeavor according to reason is nothing else but to understand; and the mind, 
insofar as it exercises reason, judges nothing else to be to its advantage except what conduces to 
understanding. (4p26; my emphasis) 


This qualification (insofar as it exercises reason') is used twice in 4p26d and twice in 
4p27d. 4p26 and 4p27 themselves, however, are the central bases of (and are explic- 
itly cited in) his demonstration of 4p28, which identifies knowledge of God as the 
highest good. 

4p36s, however, contains a passage that might be thought to undermine the claim 
that our highest good is derivable, not from our whole essence, but only from a part of 
it. For Spinoza there states, 


itarises not by accident but from the very nature of reason that men's highest good is common to 
all, because this is deduced from the very essence of man insofar as that is defined by reason, and 
because man could neither be nor be conceived if he did not have the ability to enjoy the highest 


34 Spinoza also states, in 4p4, “itisimpossible for a man not to be part of Nature and not to undergo changes 
other than those which can be understood solely through his own nature and of which he is the adequate 
cause. This might appear to take the nature or essence of a man to consist only of adequate ideas. However, 
we also find, in 2p19d, that the ideas of the affections of the body are in God insofar as he does constitute the 
nature of the human mind, i.e. the human mind perceives these affections (2p12) and consequently perceives 
the human body (2p16) and perceives it as actually existing (2p17). 
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good. For it belongs to the essence of the human mind (2p47) to have an adequate knowledge of 
the eternal and infinite essence of God. (My emphasis) 


Spinoza might be thought to suggest or maintain here that reason defines” our essence 
oris definitive ofit, in the sense that our whole essence consists of reason (or adequate 
ideas generally). He supports this, however, merely by noting that having adequate 
knowledge of God is one of our essential properties, not by maintaining that this is 
the whole of our essence. Tnsofar as itis defined by reason” thus appears to be a variant 
way of speaking of our essence insofar as it exercises reason. Confirmation of this also 
seems to be found in Spinozas willingness to speak of the highest good of those who 
pursue virtue” (4p36) as opposed to the highest good of those under the sway of emo- 
tion” (4p3781). 

Thus Spinoza seems to make it quite clear that reason is only part of the essence, not 
the whole essence, of human beings. His conception of our highest good, then, is not 
derivable merely from the concept of our essence, although it is or may be derivable 
from a concept of a part of our essence. Nor does it help to say (as Spinoza maintains 
in 4app2) that understanding is the better part of us' in order to justify the move. For 
“better” is the comparative form of good” and nothing is good except in relation to the 
model. Such an attempt would thus be circular. 

In addition, Spinoza emphasizes in 4p185, 4p20, 4p20s, 4p21, and 4p22, that (as he 
puts it in 4p22d) “the conatus to preserve itself is the very essence of a thing' (by 3p7), 
and he surely means in these passages that this conatus to preserve itself is the conatus 
to preserve its own actual existence in time. In 4p72d and 72s, however, Spinoza makes 
it clear that a free person, who acts only in accordance with the dictates of reason, 
would not lie even to save his or her own life. 

The conflict here seems apparent, and the explanation for it seems equally so. Mere 
perseverance or preservation in time (previously characterized as our essence, in 3p7- 
p9) has been supplanted by the ideal or model of human nature. Adopting this model 
entails a willingness to act only in accordance with reason (or to conceive of ourselves 
in this way) and when this conflicts with perseverance in time, a willingness to sacri- 
fice one's temporal existence—ones self so conceived —for conformity to the ideal, that 
is, for the sake of the self conceived as completely rational.* 

Thus (whatever we think of the move he makes) it seems quite clear from this that 
Spinoza does propose an ideal self, a model of human nature, whose dominant desire 
and principles of action, supersede—and are certainly not merely—those of human 
beings as they typically (and indeed essentially) in fact are. 

So the explanation of Spinozas shift from regarding the (most fundamental) conatus 
ofall finite beings as their endeavor to persist in time to regarding the most fundamen- 
tal conatus of a rational human being to be the conatus to understand, requires that 


35 There is little doubt, I think, that Spinoza admired those who, under the very real threat of death (and 
even an excruciatingly painful one) declined to disavow their deepest religious beliefs. 
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Spinoza's conception of a rational human being be not merely a factual' description of 
the essence of a human being. 

Human beings, as they actually are, will sometimes lie to save their lives, to gain 
more money, and so on. Human beings, insofar as they are rational, will not. Spinoza's 
conception of human beings as completely rational, as he clearly recognized, is an 
ideal, not a fact or mere description of the whole essence of people. Indeed, it is his 
conception of the ideal, or model, of human nature. 


1.2 Perfection” and Imperfection' 


Spinoza holds that “perfection' and “imperfectior” are used in two ways. In one sense 
the perfection of a thing is its reality or essence.** In this sense nothing is imperfect, 
although some things have more reality, essence, or perfection than others. In another 
sense, we use the terms “in a relative way” when we speak, for example, of a perfect 
house or dog, with the help ofa concept of the ideal ofthe type or species. In this sense 
an individual is said to be perfect relative to a type when it matches our ideal of the 
kind of thingitis. It can also be said to be more or less perfect, depending on whether it 
is nearer to or farther from matching our ideal. 

Spinoza explicitly sets these ideas out in CM L 6.* He is equally explicit in the Ethics, 
where in 2D6 Spinoza states that he means the same by “reality” and perfectior' and it 
might seem from this that these notions are thus given a Tealist' and indeed naturalist' 
reading. But in 4pref, he explains this definition by saying that perfection and imper- 
fection are really only modes of thinking, notions that we are wont to invent from com- 
paring things of the same species or type. 

His account in 4pref, merely summarized here, is as follows: We invent models 
(excogitare exemplaria), for example, ideal types of houses, come to prefer one model 
or ideal to another, and call a house perfect when it matches our preferred model, 
imperfect when it does not. In a similar way, we form universal ideas of natural things, 
suppose that nature itself regards these ideas as models (exemplaria) and thus hold 
that when nature produces something that diverges from the model, it has 'blundered 
or failed, and has left that thing imperfect. Spinoza proceeds to say that “ens” is the 
highest genus, and when we find some things that contain *more being or reality” than 
others, we say they are more perfect. Thus nothing, really, is imperfect: 


3 The passage in Shirley's translation of letter 18 (to Blyenbergh) contains a slip. It reads, we know that 
whatever is, when considered in itself without regard to anything else, possesses a perfection coextensive in 
every case with the thing's essence; for its essence is not the same thing' (S 808). The last clause is, in Latin, 
“nam essentia etiam nihil aliud est, which means for its essence is nothing different” (or even “for its essence is 
nothing else”). Curley translates it as, for essence is nothing other [than perfection]” (C 358). 

7 The last substantive section of CM 1, 6 is as follows: *[How perfection may be ascribed in a relative way, 
and how it may be ascribed absolutely.] Furthermore, just as good and bad are only relative terms, so too 
is perfection, except when we take perfection to mean the very essence of a thing. It is in this sense that we 
previously said that God possesses infinite perfection, that is, infinite essence or infinite being' (S 189). 
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insofar as we attribute to them something involving negation... we call them imperfect because 
they do not so much affect our minds as much as those we call perfect, and not because they lack 
something of their own or because Nature has blundered. (4pref) 


Insofar as Spinoza holds that ensis a genus, we can of course speak of a perfect (or most 
perfect) being, that is, God, and hold that things are more or less perfect in the sense 
that they are closer to or farther from being a perfect being. 

Is “perfection, understood as reality, an “ethical term”? No, or at least not always. For 
Spinoza explicitly holds in letter 23 that stealing and donating to charity may be equally 
perfect. (He seems equally willing to say the same about murder and donating to char- 
ity.) Nothing that is real, he maintains, is imperfect. 

Of course “perfect man is an ethical or normative term, because it expresses an ideal 
(which does not refer to any actual, or even possible, human being). In a similar way 
the concept of a perfect house or dog is a representation of the ideal house or dog, 
according to 4pref, although, as Spinoza there indicates, these ideals may be mere prej- 
udices or based on mere preferences. 


13 Virtue 


“Virtue' may seem to us a quintessentially ethical term, practically synonymous, as in 
the Aristotelian tradition, with “good trait of character, and opposed to “vice” (a bad 
character trait).* Spinoza, however, uses the term 'virtus” in essentially the same way 
that Moliére (1622-73) does in his famous parody of the speech of the learned phy- 
sicians. In answer to the learned doctor's question why opium puts one to sleep, the 
baccalaureate (an aspiring physician) responds “because it has a dormative power, 
that is, a virtus dormativa. Virtue, in its most fundamental meaning, is synonymous 
with “power” and as this example illustrates, has, initially and by itself, no normative 
implications. 

Spinoza identifies virtue and power quite generally in 4D8, where he also indicates 
what he takes the virtue or power of human beings to be. 


%* See Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, vol. ii (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1934), where he speaks of “the nature of goodness or virtue' (251) and where Aristotelian virtues are 
described as “characteristics of the ideally good mar (255). Note that Spinoza also uses “virtus, especially in 
social, political, and religious contexts, in a sense like good character trait, but these are explicable as dispo- 
sitions to act in accordance with virtue, as defined in 4D8. 

3% Moliere, Le Malade imaginaire, ed. Peter H. Nurse (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967), 143. This is 
from the third interlude (“intermede”) following Act III, scene xiv. The whole quote is: 


BACHELIERUS. 

Mihi a docto doctore 

Domandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire? 

A quoi respondeo, 

Quia est in eo 

Virtus dormitiva, 
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By virtue and power I mean the same thing; that is (3p7), virtue, insofar as it is related to man, 
is man's very essence, or nature, insofar as he has the power to bring about that which can be 
understood solely through the laws alone of his own nature.* 


A great many passages illustrate and support the thesis that “virtue, according to 
Spinoza, means “power” quite generally and that its opposite is “weakness, not “vice, 
where the latter is understood as a specifically moral defect. Some examples are: 


1. Principles of Cartesian Philosophy: Spinoza uses “virtus” once in this text, in 
Part 1, p7s,* where a question about whether one thing is “a greater task” than 
another is rephrased in terms of whether a substance needs the whole of its vir- 
tue and essence' to preserve its attributes. Virtus' seems here to mean power” or 
“strength.* 

2. 1p11s: Spinozas first use of the term in the Ethics is in 1p115,% where he speaks 
quite generally of the 'virtue' of an external cause. He maintains that the per- 
fection or reality of anything externally caused arises from the virtus of that 
external cause. He states, things that are brought about by external causes owe 
whatever degree of perfection or reality they possess entirely to the power of 
the external cause. “To the power of the external cause' is Shirley's translation of 
“virtuti causae externae. 

3. 2p1s: In 2p1s, Spinoza states, therefore a being that can think infinite things in 
infinite ways is by virtue of its thinking necessarily infinite, where Shirley's by 
virtue of its thinking is “virtute cognitandi.** Curley takes it as “in its power of 
thinking. 

4. 3pref: Again, in 3pref Spinoza speaks of the virtus of nature, and denies that it 
has any vitium, i.e., defectiveness, as Shirley puts it. He writes, “in nature noth- 
ing happens which can be attributed to its defectiveness [vitio], for nature is 
always the same, and its force [virtus] and power of acting is everywhere one 
and the same.* 


Cujus eat natura 
Sensus assoupire. 


1 “Per virtutem et potentiam idem intelligo hoc est (per propositionem 7 partis III) virtus, quatenus ad hom- 
inem refertur, est ipsa hominis essentia seu natura quatenus potestatem habet quaedam efficiendi quae per 
solas ipsius naturae leges possunt intellig (G U.210 19-23). 

See Emilia Giancotti Boscherini, Lexicon Spinozanum [Lexicon] (La Haye: Martinus NijhofÉ, 1970), ii. 
1099, where “virtus” is listed as appearing just once in the Principles of Cartesian Philosophy. 

* Spinoza writes, “again, 1 do not know whether it is a greater task to create or preserve substance than to 
create or preserve its attributes. That is, to speak more clearly and in more philosophic terms, I do not know 
whether a substance, so as to preserve its attributes, does not need the whole of its virtue and essence with 
which it may be preserving itself” (G 11.161 28-32/S 136). (“The whole ofits virtue and essence' is tota sua vir- 
tute et essentia). 

4 See Boscherini, Lexicon, ii. 1099. 

+ “Ergo ens, quod infinita infinitis modis cogitare potest, est necessario virtute cogitandi infinitum' (G 
11.86 24-5). 

% “Nihil in natura fit, quod ipsius vitio possit tribui; est namque natura semper eadem, et ubique una, 
eademque ejus virtus, et agendi potentia, ... sunt ubique, et semper eadem' (G 11.138 11-15). Curley's translation 
of “vitio' here is defect' (C 492). 
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5. 3pref: Weakness or impotence (impotentia) and vice or defect (vitium) are in 
fact contrasted by Spinoza in 3pref. He states, 


they assign the cause of human weakness and frailty not to the power of nature in general, but to 
some defect in human nature [humanae naturae vitio], which they therefore bemoan, ridicule, 
despise, or, as is most frequently the case, abuse.** 


6. 4p37s1 and 5p20s: That the opposite of virtue is not vice (vitium), at least typi- 
cally,7 but rather weakness (impotentia), is also indicated in 4p37s1 and 5p20s. 
In the former, Spinoza speaks of “the difference between true virtue and weak- 
ness [differentia ... inter veram virtutem et impotentiam)]”* In the latter, he again 
contrasts “human virtue, not with human vice, but with “human weakness. He 
there writes, concerning a mind that is “most active” or whose greatest part is 
constituted by adequate ideas' that “it is characterized by those ideas which are 
attributed to human virtue rather than by those that point to human weakness,* 
where weakness” is, again, impotentiam. Numerous other examples could be 
provided.* 


How does “virtue' come to have normative meaning? Virtue, in the case of human 
beings, is the power to understand, but it is not initially, or by itself, an ethical or valu- 
ational notion. It becomes one only when, and because, increases in this are good and 
decreases are bad. Since our ideal (the exemplar humanae naturae) is that of a person 
who acts solely from reason, that is, from virtue,* the more virtue one has, the closer 
one is to the ideal. 

It might be objected that since “virtue, according to 4D8, means the same as “power” 
(and is equivalent to acting from reason or being the adequate cause of something), 
it appears to be defined purely naturalistically. That may well be. But why this natu- 
ralistic definition by itselfimbues power” with value, as opposed to depriving 'virtue” 


4 “Humanae... impotentia, et inconstantiae causam non communi naturae potentiae, sed, nescio cui natu- 
rae humanae vitio, tribuuunt, quam properterea flent, rident, contemnunt, vel, perumque fit, destestantur 
(G 11.137 15-17). Curley translates humanae naturae vitio” as “vice of human nature (C 491). 

17 Shirley translates 'vitium' (correctly) as “vice; at 4app29, where Spinoza is talking about avarice. 

4% Spinoza writes, in 4p3781, differentia deinde inter veram virtutem, et impotentiam facile ex supra dicis 
percipitur; nempe quod virtus nihil aliud sit, quam ex solo ratione ductu vivere; atque adeo impotentia in hoc 
solo consistit, quid homo a rebus, quae extra ipsum sunt, duci se patiatur' (G 1.236 26-7). Shirley translates 
this as “again the difference between true virtue and weakness can readily be apprehended from what has 
been said above; namely, true virtue is nothing other than to live by the guidance of reason, and so weakness 
consists solely in this, that a man suffers himself to be led by things external to himself”. 

% “Magis tamen per illus, quae humanae virtuti tribuunter, quam per has, quae humanam impotentiam 
arguunt, dignoscatur' (5p20s, G 11.293 33-5). 

5 See, e.g., TP 2.20, where Spinoza explicitly rejects the use of 'sin' to refer to “that which is in fact a weak- 
ness of the mind” (S 688). It should be noted, however, that in TP 2.21, Spinoza maintains that it is not so 
improper for men who are accustomed to live in a state to apply the term “sin” to that which is contrary to the 
dictates of reason. For the laws ofa good state (Section 18 of this Chapter) ought to be established in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason' (S 688-9). 

5 See, e.g., 4p52d: 'man's true power of activity, or his virtue, is reason itself” 
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of normative significance (or leaving its normative significance open) is by no means 
evident. In addition, ifit did so, that is, if virtue” is assumed to have normative signifi- 
cance prior to its definition as power, then Spinoza would not have a unitary metaeth- 
ics. Some ethical terms (good' and bad”) would be constructivist, while others (virtue 
and weakness”) would not be. They could not then be interdefinable without contra- 
diction or equivocation. 

It might be objected that it does not matter how 'virtue' acquires normative mean- 
ing. It is still defined naturalistically, as equivalent, in the case of human beings, to 
acting from reason, or to the power of reason” and so it is a value term that is defined 
naturalistically. The reply is that as so defined, without more, it is not a value term. 
Neither acting virtuously nor its equivalent, acting from reason, has, by itself, norma- 
tive significance or, in short, is by itself good. It is good, according to Spinoza, only 
because the more we act virtuously, or from reason, or rather the greater our power to 
act from reason, the closer we are to our ideal, the model of human nature. 


1.4 Right” and Wrong; Just” and Unjust” 
Spinoza uses right (jus”) in two ways: 


1. as equivalent to (practical or actual) power,* as when he says in 4p37s1 that we 
have the same right (jus) over animals (brutum) as they have over us. Indeed we 
have more right over them, because we have more power over them. This is the 
“right of nature, and it includes a right to break a promise;* 

2. as equivalent to legally permissible (or not legally wrong). There is a passage in 
the TP where Spinoza considers the common use of “sin” as “that which is con- 
trary to the dictates ofsound reasor' and obedience as the constant will to con- 
trol the appetites as prescribed by reason. He objects to this usage, however, on 
the grounds that being guided by reason is freedom, so “it would be incorrect to 
call the life ofreason “obedience”” (TP 2.20, S 688). 


The first use above might also be thought to entail that Spinoza has (or employs) a con- 
cept of what is morally permissible, and hence also a concept of what is morally wrong 
(as what is not morally permissible). His view diverges from our own ordinary view 
merely because he thinks that the concept of moral permissibility (or having a right 
to do something), necessarily applies to everything actual and the concept of what is 
morally wrong necessarily applies to nothing. This seems to me so large a difference, 
however, that his view is better described as rejecting, or not having, moral concepts of 
what is right, wrong, or permissible. 


2 See 4p52d. 

3 For example, “each individual thing has the sovereign right to do all that it can do, i.e. the right of the 
individual is coextensive with its determinate power” (TTP XVI, S 527) and “the natural right of every indi- 
vidual, is coextensive with its power” (TP 2.3, S 684). 

54 “The pledge remains valid for as long as he who made it has not changed his mind. For he who has the 
power to break faith has in reality not given up his right; he has given no more than words' (TP 2.12, $ 686). 
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Spinoza explains 'merit, “sin, just, and unjust' in 4p3782. He there states, 


in a state of nature wrongdoing [peccatum] cannot be conceived, but it can in a civil state where 
good and bad are decided by common agreement and everyone is bound to obey the state. 
Wrongdoing is therefore nothing other than disobedience, which is therefore punishable only 
by the right of the state, and on the other hand obedience is held to be merit in a citizen because 
he is thereby deemed to deserve to enjoy the advantages of the state.* 


The same is true of justice and injustice. The former consists of rendering to each his 
own and the latter of taking what is another's. But the concept of ownership is inap- 
plicable in a state of nature, or (almost equivalently) “everything belongs to everybody 
[omnia omnium sunt)” (4p3782, G 11.238 31). Thus Spinoza holds that justice and injus- 
tice, like right and wrong, are legal concepts. 

His accounts in the Ethics of right and “sin, as well as of just' and “unjust;, are also set 
out in the TTP and are reiterated in the TP (2.1, S 682). He holds in TP 2.3, for example, 
that right is the power of God and that everything has as much right from Nature as 
it has power to exist and act' (S 683). In TP 2.19 we again find that “sin cannot be con- 
ceived except in a state” (S 688). In TP 2.23 Spinoza states, 


therefore, just as sin and obedience, taken in the strict sense, can be conceived only in a state, 
the same is true of justice and injustice. For there is nothing in Nature that can rightly be said to 
belongto one man and not another; all things belong to all, that is, to all who have the power to 
gain possession of them. (S 689) 


Thus Spinoza rejects specifically moral notions, as opposed to legal concepts, of justice 
and injustice. 


1.5 “Morally Good” and “Morally Bad' People 


We have seen above that Spinoza dispenses with concepts of what we are accustomed 
to call 'morally right” and 'morally wrong' acts. He instead restricts the concepts of 
what is right or wrong to legal notions or, alternatively, he takes Tight to apply to any- 
thing that anyone has the power to do and takes “wrong or “sin to apply to nothing. 

It is natural to raise an analogous question concerning distinctively moral concepts 
of a good or bad person. Spinoza holds that those who are virtuous are most useful to 
us and hence that they are good as a means (4p35c1, 4p35c2, and 4p35c2s).* Is there, in 
addition to this, any other sense in which we can say that a person is good or bad? 

The answer to this may seem clearly to be yes, despite the fact that Spinoza almost 
never actually speaks explicitly of a good man.” We might, of course, suppose that a 

5 “In statu naturali peccatum concipi nequit, At quidem in statu Civili, ubi et communi consensu decer- 
nitur, quid bonum quidve malum sit, et unusquisque Civitati obtemperare tenetur. Est itaque peccatum 
nihil aliud, quam inobedientia, quae propterea solo Civitatis jure punitur, et contra obedeientia, quae Civi 
meritum ducitur, quia eo ipso dignus judicatur, qui Civitas commodis gaudeat' (G 11.238 23-7). See also TP 
2.18-21. 

56 4p35c1 begins as follows: “There is no individual thing in the universe more advantageous to man than a 
man who lives by the guidance of reason. 


7 In reply to Alfred Burgh, Spinoza writes, “you dream of a prince, God's enemy, who against God's will 
ensnares most men (for the good are few) [principem Dei hostem somnias, qui invito Deo homines plerosque 
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morally good person is one who acts frequently or primarily from virtue (or from rea- 
son), or, equivalently, one who is relatively close to the ideal of human nature. A mor- 
ally bad one, in contrast, either infrequently (or never) acts from virtue or, equivalently, 
is weak or impotent. Indeed, in 4p37s1 Spinoza explains the difference between true 
virtue [veram virtutuem] and impotence [impotentia]'* The former is “nothing other 
than living from the guidance of reason alone [ex solo rationis ductu vivere], while 
impotence “consists in this alone, that a man allows himself [se patiatur] to be led by 
things that are outside himself 

Although Spinozas conception of a virtuous person in many respects closely 
matches our conception of a morally good person, his conception of a weak or impo- 
tent one differs importantly from our conception of a morally bad person. In letter 
23, Spinoza states that God causes “everything that has essence, and that “evil, error, 
villainy, and so or' have no essence.* Indeed, he states, Nero's matricide, insofar as 
it contains something positive, was not a crime” (S 833). What the act showed was 
that Nero was “ungrateful, devoid of compassion and obedience. But “it is certain that 
none of these things express any essence. Therefore neither was God the cause of any 
of them, but only of Nero's action and intention” (S 833). In the same letter, he main- 
tains that the acts of a just or righteous (justus) man and those of the thief may be 
equally perfect, but 


if you then ask whether the thief and the righteous [justus] man are not equally perfect and 
blessed, I answer no. For by a righteous man I understand one who has a steadfast desire that 
each should possess his own, which desire I show in my Ethics (which I have not yet published) 
arises necessarily in the pious from the clear knowledge that they have ofthemselves and of God. 
Andssince the thief has no such desire, he necessarily lacks the knowledge of God and of himself; 
thats, he lacks the principal thing that makes us men. (S 834) 


Thus a person whom we call 'morally good has a clear idea of God, which determines 
his actions; one whom we call “morally bad” lacks such an idea or knowledge. A lack of 
knowledge, however, is a privation in relation to us and a negation in relation to God. 
That means that it does not really exist and so God is not the cause ofit. 

Hence Spinoza has terms that mark out, or have the same extension, as our concepts 
of, or termsfor, a morally good” and 'morally bad person. But his conception of a mor- 
ally bad person is not (except verbally) that of one who performs an act that is morally 
wrong, evil, sinful, etc. For moral wrongness, evil, and sin, do not exist. If they did, 
then of course God would be their cause and thus God would be the ultimate source of 
moral evil. 

It should be noted, in addition, that if we regard a morally good person as one who 
characteristically does what is morally right and refrains from doing what is morally 


(rari quippe boni) circumducit, et decipit)' (letter 76, GIV.319 5-7/S 948). (This is cited in Boscherini, Lexicon, 
1.118.) 

5% GIL236 26-7. 

5 GIL236 29-30. (This is my slightly revised version of $ 340.) 

6 The original reads “malum, errorem, scelerum, etc. (G1V.147 3/8 147). 
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wrong, and similarly (mutatis mutandis) for a morally bad person, then Spinoza rejects 
the viewthat there are morally good or morally bad people. For Spinoza dispenses with 
specifically moral concepts of right and wrong. 


1.6. Spinoza's Revolutionary Ethics and Metaethics: The Explanation of 
Spinozas Rejection ofthe Concepts of a Morally Right or Wrong Act, ofa 
Morally Good or Bad Person, and of Sin and Evil 


Spinozas ethics is as revolutionary, in the Western and Near-Eastern traditions, as his 
metaphysics and this should not be surprising. For “ethics...as everyone knows, must 
be founded on metaphysics and physics' (letter 27, C 395). This dependence does not 
consist, according to Spinoza, in any attempt to deduce ethics merely from metaphys- 
ics (or from metaphysics supplemented by a physics). Nor does he deduce it from a 
naturalistic definition of good”. Spinoza does not define good” as “whatever increases 
understanding, although they have the same extension. (That would be a form ofnatu- 
ralism, although, as 1 have already maintained, it would remain unclear why that would 
turn “increases understanding into a normative term, rather than deprive “good” of 
normative significance.) He instead defines it as what brings us closer to our ideal. 

Nor does he deduce the ideal merely from our essence. For the essence of a human 
being is an idea of an actually existing body and this idea contains inadequate ideas. 
Although ethics is not deducible from metaphysics, it must be consistent with it and 
some ofthe most important normative concepts of the traditions of his time were con- 
ceptually or definitionally tied to a metaphysics he rejected. Spinoza's revolutionary 
metaphysics demands, ifhe is to have an ethics at all, an equally revolutionary ethics. 

Three features of Spinozas metaphysics help to account for his rejection ofa concep- 
tion of acts as morally right or wrong, of corresponding conceptions ofa morally good 
or morally bad person as one who intentionally performs such acts, and, indeed, ofthe 
existence of sin and of evil.* 


1. The rejection of an anthropomorphic conception of God: God has no desires, 
nothing is pleasing or displeasing to him, and he issues no commands. He is 
neither a king who issues commands, nor a judge who passes sentence. 

2. A conception of God as necessitating everything. 

3. A conception of God as the ultimate subject of predication and, on the face ofit, 
the sole real agent. 


This is not merely the acceptance of an “immanent' God, as opposed to a transcendent' 
one (that is, ofa conception of God as a being who is “in the world” as opposed to “apart 
from? or distinct from the world). Itisinstead a concept ofGod as something on which 
“the world, and elements within it, depends, as a feature, property, mode, or even way 
ofbeing' ofit. 


é: Spinoza thus provides multiple solutions to the traditional problem of evil, for on his view there is no 
evil and, in addition, God is neither benevolent nor intrinsically good. 
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It entails that everything that we or anyone else does, and every change that occurs, 
is an act of God. T perform act A' thus means “God, insofar as he is modified by me, 
performs act A. 

The first undercuts a conception of moral laws, and so a conception of what is mor- 
ally right or wrong as what fulfills or frustrates God's desires, as what is pleasing or 
displeasing to him, or as what is required by or contrary to his commands. Spinoza 
thus rejects the view, nearly universally accepted in his time (and of course still current 
in our own), that morally wrong acts are by definition those that are contrary to God's 
commands. 

The second (and the third) undercuts, or seems to undercut, a conception of moral 
responsibility, as well as an assessment of people as good or bad in a distinctively moral 
sense. It certainly undermines a conception of moral responsibility, insofar as this 
relies on a conception of free will (or freedom) as an uncaused will, or on a concep- 
tion of people as able, in some absolute sense, to do anything other than what they in 
fact do.* For every actis an act of God and is necessitated by God. Thus it also rejects a 
retributive account of punishment and it does so, on the face ofit, in favor of a justifica- 
tion that relies on deterrence.* 

The third rejects a conception of people as an ultimate source or origin of anything. 
The ultimate subject of predication is instead God. So when a human being acts, or 
does anything, that is to say, or really means, that God, insofar as he is modified by that 
person, performs that act. Thus it also rejects, independently of the thesis that God 
necessitates all things, a retributive account of punishment and, as before, it may do so 
in favor of a justification that relies on deterrence. 

If morally wrong acts existed or morally bad people existed, that is, ifthey were real, 
then God would be their cause, and thus God, insofar as he is modified by a certain 
person, would have acted immorally and would be morally bad or evil.* So, in short, 
the kind of condemnation that we express in calling an act morally wrong, or a person 
morally bad (evil), would necessarily be a condemnation ofGod. 

Spinoza rejects these alleged concepts (along with their correlates) and makes do, 
or tries to make do, with the concepts of what is legally right or wrong and of a person 
who is strong or weak, that is, a person who does or does not somewhat closely match 
our invented concept of an ideal person. 


* See Kisner, Human Freedom, 57-71 (ch. 3.2). He writes that Spinoza “cannot regard freedom as a condi- 
tion for moral responsibility, since this would entail the unusual condition that we are only responsible in 
the few conditions where we are free, namely when we are rational and “he does not regard discussion of 
responsibility as necessary to understand freedon! (71). 

6 See, e.g., letter 78 (S 952-3), although I grant that killing someone 'who goes mad from the bite ofa dog 
is not, on the face ofit, a punishment. 

é* Spinoza substitutes they are not human for “they are morally evil/bad;, i.e., Spinoza holds that people 
we typically regard as morally evil instead lack knowledge of God and (hence) are not really human. This is 
indicated in letter 23 (to Blyenbergh): since the thief has no such knowledge, he lacks the knowledge of God 
and of himself; that is, he lacks the principal thing that makes us men (S 834). 
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How an ethics can ground a negative assessment of anything becomes quite prob- 
lematic, or rather impossible, unless negative assessments of God are to be accepted. 
It thus invites the acceptance of everything that happens, a thesis that Spinoza in fact 
appears to endorse in 4app32: “insofar as we understand, we can desire nothing but 
that which must be, nor, in an absolute sense, can we find contentment in anything but 
truth” 


2. Constructivism, Realism, and Naturalism 


2.1 Spinozas Constructivism and the Ontological Status of 
Constructed Objects 


T have argued that Spinoza is a constructivist regarding the terms good” and “bad; as 
well as “perfect' and “imperfect' (in one sense). These terms have no meaning except in 
virtue of the construction ofa concept of an ideal person. 

“Virtue” fundamentally means power, and its opposite is “weakness, not vice, when 
the latter is regarded as a specifically moral defect. This power is, I suppose, both real 
and natural, according to Spinoza. But “virtue is initially, in itself, not an ethical term, 
thatis, virtue' as so defined is not necessarily a good character trait. It becomes a nor- 
mative term, however, when Spinoza takes the ideal human being to be one who acts 
solely from virtue (or, equivalently, solely from reason). 

T have, in addition, maintained that Spinoza simply jettisons specifically moral con- 
cepts of right and wrong. Right and “wrong, as well as “just” and “unjust, express legal 
concepts. 

Finally, Spinoza's concept of a virtuous person and his concept ofa weak or ignorant 
one may apply to just those we might call a “morally good” or 'morally bad” person. 
He does not, however, regard such people as those who do what we call, or might call, 
“morally right” or “morally wrong acts (for there are no such acts), nor does he suppose 
that anything is, really, morally evil. 

Thus all of Spinoza's major terms of assessment have either no meaning or no nor- 
mative meaning except in relation to a constructed concept of an ideal person, and 
this by itself might be sufficient to establish that Spinoza is not a metaethical realist or 
naturalist. 

Constructivism, however, may not simply entail the falsity of realism or natural- 
ism. Spinoza, in the Ethics and elsewhere, begins with a rejection of realism regarding 
good and evil and then proceeds to introduce an invented or constructed concept, the 
exemplar humanae naturae, in virtue of which things can legitimately, and even truly, it 
seems, be said to be good or bad. But the mere fact that the concept of the ideal is con- 
structed by us (insofar as we are rational) may, by itself, not necessitate the rejection of 
realism. Being good for someone may not be real, while being good for someone on a 
model may be real. Being good for someone may, in short, become real, or be regarded 
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as real, in virtue of the construction. In a similar way, being a felony may become real 
in virtue of the construction of a legal system. 

One main trouble with an attempt to determine whether Spinozistic constructivism 
entails the falsity of realism is terminological. There does not seem to be complete (or 
perhaps even much) agreement about what the term moral realisnY denotes.* 

Although it is tempting to consider a variety of recent proposals and, indeed, types 
of proposals, regarding what moral realism maintains, I will instead merely assert here, 
following Christian Miller, that it maintains: (1) there are real moral facts or (what 
I take to be equivalent to this) that some moral properties or relations are real and 
are instantiated by real objects; (2) the reality of these facts is not dependent on our 
thoughts, beliefs, etc., about them.*% 

Moral naturalism (i.e. metaethical naturalism) adds the requirement to (1) thatthese 
are natural facts, or natural properties or relations (as opposed, for example, to 'super- 
natural' ones, I suppose), that are capable of being discerned by “ideal natural sciences. 
It is thus one species of moral realism. 

Since moral realism is committed to moral facts or the instantiation of moral prop- 
erties that exist independently of human thoughts, attitudes, and so on, about them, it 
follows, practically by definition, that Spinoza's constructivism is not a form of moral 
realism, nor, consequently, of moral naturalism. 


2.2 Constructed Objects as Real (a Brouwerian Reading of Spinoza) 


Despite the terminological maneuvers discussed in the previous section, it is conceiv- 
able, I think, that we might want to say that moral facts, properties, or relations come 
to exist, or even become “real' in some sense, precisely in virtue ofour mental construc- 
tion. (Whether Spinoza is willing to say this is another question, of course.) To assert 
this requires the rejection or modification of condition (2) in the definition of moral 
realism, and thus licenses talk of constructivist theories that are forms of realism. 

Mathematical constructivism provides a precedent for this, for it maintains that for 
a number (for example) to exist is for it to be constructed by us.” This is not ordinary 
realism (which holds that real objects exist independently of our conception of them), 
on the face of it, and certainly not “Platonic realism, regarding numbers. But it holds 
that numbers exist, or really exist, just when they can be, or rather have actually been, 
mentally constructed. 


6 For a recent attempt to rescue the term 'moral realism' from near vacuity, see Christian Miller, “The 
Conditions of Moral Realism [Moral Realism], Journal of Philosophical Research 34 (2009): 123-55. 

és This characterization is drawn from Miller's definitions of generic realism and of moral realism in 
“Moral Realisnx. 

7 See, for example, Brouwer, Guidelines and A. Heyting, Intuitionism: An Introduction, 3rd rev. edn. 
(Amsterdam/London: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1971), 13-14. We find in the former, for exam- 
ple, “intuitionistic mathematics is a mental construction, essentially independent of language. It comes 
into being by self-unfolding of the basic intuition of mathematics, which consists in the abstraction of 
two-ity” (477). 
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Gricean moral constructivism, as set out in his Carus lectures, does this as well, 
regarding moral properties, as does Berkeleyan idealism regarding bodies.* The latter 
holds that physical objects exist just insofar as they are perceived and, in fact, that their 
real existence consists in their being perceived. 

Although a variety of constructivist views can profitably be compared with Spinozas, 
I will only very briefly consider two of them here, namely Searles “construction of 
social reality” and Mackies “error theory” of morality. 

An important and indeed powerful example of a theory on which constructed 
objects are real is provided, or seems to be provided, by Searle. Searle holds that “social 
reality, which includes “money, property, governments, and marriages, is real in virtue 
of our construction ofit.* In addition to brute facts” that consist essentially of particles 
“in fields of force, there are also “institutional facts” (such as money) that exist only in 
virtue ofhuman beliefs, practices, and attitudes (including collective intentionality”).?? 
Thus this piece of paper “counts as money'— indeed, it really is (“fiat”) money—in virtue 
of the acceptance of it as money (i.e., as a means ofexchange).” 

So social reality, on Searle's view, contains plenty of things, including games, lan- 
guages, money, marriages, and law, that are (and are regarded by us as) real, not merely 
in virtue of their most basic (brute) physical characteristics, but in virtue of our own 
attitudes and practices.” 

Spinoza's metaethics is perhaps most similar, however, to Mackies and at least a brief 
comparison of their views is useful.?? Mackie holds, and indeed starts out with the idea 
that, as he puts it, there are no objective values” and that values “are not part of the 
fabric of the world”?* One main argument he gives for this is his “argument from queer- 
ness, according to which, ifthere were objective values, they would be utterly different 
from anything else in the universe” and our awareness of them would require “some 


6% These lectures are contained in Paul Grice, The Conception of Value (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991). 
See also Judith Baker, “The Metaphysical Construction of Value, The Journal of Philosophy 86, no. 10 
(1989): 505-13. 

6 Searle, Construction, 1. 1 assume here, I hope not unfairly, that in speaking of money, marriages, etc. as 
parts of “social reality, Searle regards them as, in some sense, Teal. 

70 Searle, Construction, 6. 

7 Searle, Construction, 41-2. 

72 However, Searle also very importantly characterizes social reality” or socially constructed entities as 
“ontologically subjective, in contrast to brute facts” which he calls ontologically objective. This raises a puz- 
zle, it seems to me. For it seems quite unclear what the status is ofa thing thatis presumably real, because itis 
a part of social reality, but is also 'ontologically subjective. This appears to mean, and may in fact mean, that 
these things are not just real, but only “real for us, ifI may so putit. But what that means seems unclear to me. 
Some real things are real and ontologically objective; others are real but ontologically subjective. Does that 
mean that some things are really real, and others are merely real only for us? 

73 Olli Koistinen and John Biro maintain that Spinoza 'endorses an error theory of ethics” that is similar 
to Mackies views. See Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, eds. Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 8. Geoffrey Sayre-McCord has also expressed this view in The Many Moral Realisms 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1988), 10. Andrew Youpa has previously noted both of these as well. 
See Youpa, “Spinozas Model, 63. 

74 Mackie, Inventing, 15. 
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special faculty of moral perception or intuition, utterly different from our ordinary 
ways of knowing everything else.” He writes, 


An objective good would be sought by anyone who was acquainted with it, not because of any 
contingent fact that this person. ..is so constituted that he desires this end, but just because the 
end has to-be-pursuedness somehow built into it. Similarly, if there were objective principles of 
right and wrong, any wrong (possible) course of action would have not-to-be doneness some- 
how built into it.7* 


Mackie holds what is commonly called an “error theory, according to which there are 
no objective values. An acts being (morally”) right or wrong does not, for example, 
consist in its possession of some (“queer”) property. 

After rejecting “objective values, however, Mackie, like Spinoza, proceeds to pro- 
vide a morality by first setting out a conception of the good for man. He writes, “when 
we set out to sketch a practical system of morality in the broad sense, the question 
which we naturally begin by asking is Aristotle's: “What is the good life for man?”” 
He also holds, again like Spinoza, that “in practice rights have to be determined by 
politico-legal processes” and that rights can be determined only by reference to a par- 
ticular ideal or conception of happiness, or to some system of rights that is already 
recognized”? 

Thus Mackie, like Spinoza, rejects the view that there are “objective values, that 
is, that being good or bad, or right and wrong, are simply real properties (or meta- 
physically real properties) that exist or are attached to things or acts independently 
of our ideal kind of life. Having specified this ideal, however, the notions of good and 
bad, and of right and wrong, etc., can then be specified. As Mackies subtitle indi- 
cates (Inventing Right and Wrong”) moral predicates do not apply to things indepen- 
dently of our invention or construction of an ideal. Morality, like law, is invented, not 
discovered. 

Mackie does not, however, appear to hold that “objective values” (or “metaphysically 
real values, if may so call them) come to exist in virtue of our invention ofthem. 


2.3 Three Objections to a Brouwerian Interpretation of Spinoza 


T have argued that Spinozas constructivism is incompatible with metaethical realism, 
and hence with naturalism as well, when these are understood as set out in section 
2.1. 1 have also maintained that while this is so, Spinoza may nevertheless hold, or be 
regarded as holding, that constructed moral properties become real precisely in vir- 
tue of our construction of them. This would be to take Spinozistic constructivism as a 
moral variation on Brouwers mathematical constructivism and, perhaps, on Searles 
constructionism regarding social reality. 


75 Mackie, Inventing, 38. 76 Mackie, Inventing, 40. 
77 Mackie, Inventing, 169. 78 Mackie, Inventing, 174. 
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The thesis that Spinozistic constructivism holds—that being good or bad, and hence 
normative properties generally, become real in virtue of their construction—encoun- 
ters several problems, however, which are fatal. 

1. Spinoza holds that good and evil are not real, not merely after the construction 
of an ideal; but precisely in virtue of it. He maintains in KV L, 10 that one reason for 
holding that good and evil do not exist is that they are relations. Relations, however, 
“are in our understanding and not in Nature'—that is, they are entia rationis, not entia 
realia—and so they are not real (S 59). His constructivism maintains, however, that 
things are good or bad only in relation to an ideal, and hence they are relations. 

It might be objected that Spinoza requires a notion of real relations, despite his 
unqualified rejection of them in KV L, 10, because he uses the concept of causality. 
We might then object that causation is real and that it is a relation. Spinoza, however, 
regards causation of something as a property of its cause, not a relation. He takes “x 
causes y as the ascription ofthe property of causing y” to x.?? 

This feature, that good and bad are relative, is one that survives, or remains true, after 
the introduction ofthe ideal, in virtue of which things are said, truly, to be good or bad. 

So Spinozas denial that relations exist in nature and his assertion that good and bad 
(for someone at a time and relative to an ideal) are relations requires his rejection ofthe 
thesis that good and bad are real, or exist, even after his construction of the ideal. 

KV L 10 contains another argument as well: “all things which are in nature, are either 
things or actions. Now good and evil are neither things nor actions. Therefore good 
and evil do not exist in Nature (S 59). 

2. If being good or bad were, or were to become real properties or relations, God 
would have knowledge of them (since God is omniscient). But God has no knowledge 
of them except insofar as he has knowledge of how human beings think.* 

In addition, if God had a concept of what is good or bad, he himself would need a 
concept of an ideal and thus, on the face of it, would have desires and a goal. He would 
regard what promotes his goal, or satisfies his desires, as good. But God has no ideal or 
goal in virtue ofwhich things are good from the point of view ofthe universe'* Indeed, 
the universe has no point of view. Nor would God ever think “this is good for people, 
because he has no concept ofa species (each of which is itselfan ens rationis, not an ens 
realis). 


7 “Since the knowledge of an effect through its cause is nothing other than the knowledge of a property 
of that cause, the greater our knowledge of natural phenomena, the more perfect is our knowledge of God's 
essence, which is the cause of all things. So the whole of our knowledge, that is, our supreme good, not 
merely depends on the knowledge of God but consists entirely therein' (TP 4, S 428). 

82 CM 2, 7 makes it clear that entities of reason are modes of thinking in the human mind and are known 
by God as modes of thinking: But we are not saying that God has such modes of thinking in himself” (S 199). 
See also KV IL, 4: “We have already said before that all things are necessarily what they are, and that in nature 
there is no good and no evil. So that whatever we want man to be [in this respect] must refer to his kind, 
which is nothing else than a thing of reason (S 67). 

$ See 1app for Spinoza's explicit rejection of the view that God acts for the sake ofan end. 
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3. Spinoza argues in 4p68d that if we had only adequate ideas, we would have no 
conception of evil (4pó64c), and consequently no conception of good (for good and evil 
are correlative)' 

This may seem puzzling because Spinoza holds that we have “true knowledge of 
good and evil!* How, then, can we have true knowledge that is not adequate? This is 
explicable by holding that there is true knowledge of good and evil, because the truth 
of valuational claims such as “this is good” consists in truth relative to a model, that 
is, to an ideal that we construct. Thus truth, in moral matters, consists in “agreement 
with' our constructed ideal, rather than with an independently existing fact, which, ifit 
existed or were real, could be known adequately. 

There might be thought to be trouble with this, because of 4p17d: “all ideas, insofar 
as they are related to God, are true (3p32), that is, (2D4), they are adequate” But this 
passage is concerned with truth that consists in agreement with an ideatum, not with 
truth as agreement with a constructed ideal. 

It is noteworthy that while Spinoza's argument in 4p68d is concerned with a free 
man (or, as he puts it, one who is born and remains free), itis applicable to God as well. 
For God has only adequate ideas. Thus, by the argument of 4p68d, God has no concept 
of good or evil. Hence they are not real. 

Thus, in summary: 


1. Spinoza's metaethics is constructivist and not a form of realism or naturalism, 
on plausible definitions ofthose terms. 

2. Although constructivism can be regarded as holding that being good and being 
bad are or become real in virtue of their construction, Spinoza rejects this view, 
for (a) being good or bad are relations and relations are not real; (b) if being 
good or bad became real, God would have a concept of an ideal, for himself or 
for people, and thus he would either have desires or goals, or else he would have 
the concept of the human species. But God has no desires or goals and he has no 
concept of a species; (c) God has only adequate ideas and hence has no concept 
of good or evil. 


3. Addendum: Spinozas Apparent Transcendence 
of Ethics 


This third problem with a Bouwerian (and, indeed, Gricean) reading of Spinozas 
metaethics (set out in section 2.3) also produces an apparent paradox in Spinoza's con- 
ception of ethics. It arises simply from his claim that if we had only adequate ideas 
we, like God, would have no concept of good or evil. For Spinoza's ideal person, the 
“free man, is the idea of a person who has only adequate ideas. If we attained the ideal 


$ Spinoza introduces the notion of true knowledge of good and evil in 4p14 and its demonstration and he 
uses the notion in 4p15-17. 
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(which is impossible), then we would have no concept of good or evil and, on the face 
ofit, no concept of an ideal. Spinoza's metaethics thus advocates, or postulates, an ideal 
which, ifattained, would make ethics inconceivable.** 

The paradox, if it is one, can also be expressed by saying that he advocates or recom- 
mends that we take a perspective from which good and evil cannot be conceived. He 
thus seems to be committed to, and to advocate, a transcendence of ethics. 

This, and his rejection of any form of metaethical realism, raises the question ofhow 
he can take ethics “seriously, a problem that, I think, also infects Mackies invented 
ethics.** 


$ That ethics rests on ignorance, according to Spinoza, is briefly discussed in Charles Jarrett, 
Spinoza: A Guide for the Perplexed (London/New York: Continuum Publishing, 2007), 18. 

$ T am indebted to Matthew Kisner, Melissa Yates, and Andrew Youpa for their helpful comments on an 
earlier version of this essay. 


Politics and Ethics in Spinoza 
The Problem of Normativity 


Michael A. Rosenthal 


1. Introduction' 


Spinoza's theory of value does not fit easilyinto the established views ofthe period, even 
though it resembles them in some respects.*Although the laws of nature are central to 
his project, because he rejects general teleology, Spinoza does not hold a natural law 
theory, in which individuals perfect their natures through acting in accordance with 
the moral principles established by divine providence. Several scholars have noted the 
influence of Stoic principles on his ethical thought.? However, while there can be no 
denying it, there are important differences. Unlike the ancient Stoics, Spinoza does not 
think that indifference or apathy is the hallmark of a good life. Instead he stresses how 
the affect of joy is central to his project. Unlike the modern neo-Stoics, like Lipsius, the 
virtue of constancy and the value of disengagement from politics, while they may have 
influenced some aspects of his thought, are not central to his view. Finally, he also dif- 
fers in significant ways from his closest intellectual influences, Descartes and Hobbes. 
Spinoza disagrees not only with some key elements of the neo-Stoic framework of 
Cartesian ethics but also with the central idea of a free will whose exercise is central to 


* I would like to thank the editors of this volume for their extensive and critical comments on an earlier 
draft of the essay. 

* For some recent work on Spinozas theory of value, see Matthew J. Kisner, Spinoza on Human 
Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life [Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2011); Michael LeBuffe, From Bondage to Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010); and Andrew Youpa, “Spinoza's Theory of the Good, in The Cambridge Companion 
to Spinoza Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 242-57. For a general 
survey of moral philosophy in this period, albeit one that is organized as a pre-history of Kant, see J. B. 
Schneewind, The Invention of Autonomy: A History of Modern Moral Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998). 

3 See Susan James, “Spinoza the Stoic, in The Rise of Modern Philosophy, ed. Tom Sorell (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), 289-316. 
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the virtue of générosité. On this latter point, Spinoza is much closer to Hobbes and his 
idea of a determinate will based on the conatus or intrinsic striving of an individual to 
persevere. But Spinoza thinks that Hobbes has reduced the idea of self-preservation 
to its most rudimentary nuts and bolts, that is, the physical survival of the body at any 
cost. Instead, Spinoza will argue that a good life consists in the development of a vari- 
ety of capacities that express our particular nature through the general laws of nature 
itself. 

In both his early and mature works, Spinoza argues that there is a true and highest 
good that ought to define this development. In the TIE, he describes it as the mind's 
union with nature, while in the Ethics, it is the “intellectual love of God: In both works, 
he describes the need for a model of a more perfect human nature that can guide our 
actions to the highest good. However, perhaps somewhat surprisingly, Spinoza rejects 
the idea that anything in nature is intrinsically good. In this vein, he claims that the 
models are counterfactual guides to action rather than true descriptions of things.* 
Instead, he defines goodness in terms ofits utility to an individual. In order to avoid the 
charge of relativism, Spinoza distinguishes between inadequate and adequate concep- 
tions of utility. It is what “certainly” leads to our utility that he defines as good. But if 
nature itself is not the basis of this certain utility, then what reason is there that nature 
in fact tends to benefit us consistently? 

What I intend to argue in this essay is that Spinoza consistently defines utility in 
terms of politics. Thisis most obvious in the political writings themselves and Spinoza's 
discussion of how the social contract defines the standard of justice in society. But the 
same political model is also, I shall claim, at the heart of his explanation of what consti- 
tutes finite individuals in nature. One way to consider this claim is that, because for the 
most part we do not have adequate knowledge of our own nature, Spinoza uses politics 
as a metaphor to explain its rough mechanisms. 

In the first part of the essay I want to describe what I see as the problem of value in 
Spinoza. In the second section, I shall sketch the problem as it arises in politics and 
Spinozas solution to it. In the third section, I shall attempt to show that the same mech- 
anism is involved in the constitution of finite individuals (but not infinite individu- 
als, i.e., God). In the conclusion I want to suggest that there are two interpretations of 
Spinoza political ethics—one metaphorical, the other literal —and I shall sketch the 
implications of each. 


1 AsI shall argue in section 2, the model is counterfactual in at least a couple of senses. It is based on the 
idea of a more perfect nature” which is a projection of a future, non-existing state. It involves the idea of 
“perfection, which is, according to Spinoza, “only a mode of thinking, i.e., notions we are accustomed to 
feign [fingere]” (4pref, G 1.207). And as some have argued, it is a description of an ideal that cannot exist, 
that is, the idea of a free man, a fully rational person, who does not depend on others. See Daniel Garber, 
“Dr. Fischelson's Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and Sociability, in Ethica IV: Spinoza on Reason and the 
“Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 183-208. For an 
argument against this last claim, see Kisner, Human Freedom, ch. 8. 
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2. The Problem of Value 


In the first section of his earliest work, Spinoza writes, T resolved at last to try to find 
out whether there was anything which would be the true good, capable of commu- 
nicating itself, and which alone would affect the mind, all others being rejected— 
whether there was something which, once found and acquired, would continuously 
give me the greatest joy, to eternity” (1). In the TIE Spinoza thinks that he has arrived 
at the goal of this search. The “highest good' is “the knowledge of the union that the 
mind has with the whole of Nature, while the “true good” is “whatever can be a means 
to his attaining this state of perfectior' (13). The primary means is to conceive a human 
nature much stronger and enduring than his own and to seek means that will lead him 
to such a perfection' (13). In the Ethics, we find much the same answer, albeit with some 
important differences in formulation. In Part 5 Spinoza states that (our salvation, or 
blessedness, or freedom, consists ...in a constant and eternal love of God, orin God's 
love for mer” (5p36s). The means for achieving this “intellectual love ofGod' is found in 
a gradual process of individual and sometimes collective self-improvement, which is 
guided by an ideal. As he says in the Preface to Part 4, we desire to form an idea of man, 
as a model of human nature [exemplar humanae naturae] which we may look to. In 
both early and late texts, the search for joy must be based on a search for truth. It starts 
from a true idea in an individual mind and leads out to a study of nature. The better we 
understand nature, the better we understand ourselves and our place within it. At the 
heart of this projectis the idea that a rational understanding of nature asa whole and of 
our own nature produces ajoy whose essence is eternal. 

Although this philosophical project starts with the individual, Spinoza never con- 
ceives it as one that an individual can carry out alone. In the TIE, he lays out several 
steps: first, to understand as much of nature as suffices for acquiring this nature; next, 
to form a society of the kind that is desirable, so that as many as possible may attain 
it as easily and surely as possible” (14). The remaining steps are what we might think 
of, following Descartes's famous tree, as the fruits of knowledge, or the applied sci- 
ences, like morals, mechanics, and medicine. Likewise, in the Ethics, Spinoza says 
that the foundation of virtue is the very striving to preserve one's own being' (4p188). 
Nonetheless, as finite beings, any individual lacks the power by himself to accomplish 
this end. Hence, the task of perfecting one's virtue requires that we look for aid from 
other rational beings, whose agreement with us strengthens our efforts to live accord- 
ing to reason. A rational life naturally leads us to seek not only our own advantage but 
that of others as well. It follows, Spinoza says, that men who are governed by reason are 
just [justos], honest [fidos], and honorable [honestos] 

Spinozas search for the true good” and a virtuous life based on its pursuit is compli- 
cated, however, by his views about the nature of the good' itself. In the TIE, he imme- 
diately follows his definition ofthe true good” and highest good' with a qualification: 


> 


5 See Preface to the French edition of Principles of Philosophy (AT 9B.14/CSM 1.186). 
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To understand this properly, it must be noted that good and bad are said of things only in a 
certain respect, so that one and the same thing can be called both good and bad according to 
different respects. "The same applies to perfect and imperfect. For nothing, considered in its own 
nature, will be called perfect or imperfect, especially after we have recognized that everything 
that happens happens according to the eternal order, and according to certain laws of Nature. 
(TIE 12) 


In the appendix to Part 1 of the Ethics, Spinoza asserts that our common ideas concern- 
ingthe meaning of terms like good and evil, meritand sin, praise and blame, order and 
confusion, beauty and ugliness, and other things of this kind' are prejudices” [praeju- 
dicia] (1app, G 11.78) that have arisen due to the fact that men 'persuaded themselves 
that everything which happens, happens on their account (G 11.79). These notions, he 
continues, are “nothing but modes of imagining [imaginandi modos], which the igno- 
rant have attributed to the actual nature of things (G 11.82). What these terms reveal is 
not the nature of things themselves but the affect produced by the action of the thing 
on someone. This does not mean that all uses of value terms are necessarily false, but 
it does suggest that there is at least a natural tendency to use them in the wrong way. 

Spinoza develops this critique in the preface to Part 4. Models of human nature are 
merely the basis of comparison and establish only relative value from the point of view 
of a finite judge.* Spinoza had noted in the TIE that we tend to form ideas of a perfect 
nature, but both there and here in the Ethics he is quick to point out that Perfection 
and imperfection...are only modes of thinking, that is, notions we are accustomed 
to feign [fingere] because we compare individuals of the same species or genus to one 
another” (G I1.207). Spinoza provides the very same relative analysis of the meaning of 
our other key terms: 


As far as good and evil are concerned, they also indicate nothing positive in things, considered 
in themselves, nor are they anything other than modes of thinking, or notions we form because 
we compare things to one another. For one and the same thing can, at the same time, be good, 
and bad, and also indifferent. For example, music is good for one who is melancholy, bad for one 
who is mourning, and neither good nor bad to one who is deaf. (G 11.208) 


Here Spinoza does not limit his explanation of value terms as relative judgments only 
to confused ideas but extends it to all uses of these terms. Even well-informed judg- 
ments, i.e., those using adequate ideas to judge what will best conduce to our striving, 
are true relative to particular agents (or at most a class of agents). 


* For more on this topic, see Lee Rice, “Tanquam Naturae Humanae Exemplar: Spinoza on Human 
Nature, The Modern Schoolman 68 (1991): 291-303; Edwin Curley, 'Spinozas Moral Philosophy, in 
Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Marjorie Grene (South Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1979), 354-76; and more recently, Kisner, Human Freedom; Moira Gatens, “Spinozas Disturbing 
Thesis: Power, Norms and Fiction in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, History of Political Thought 30, no. 3 
(2009): 455-68; Andrew Youpa, Spinozas Model of Human Nature, Journal of the History of Philosophy 48, 
no. 1 (2010): 61-76. 
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The critique culminates in a quite remarkable passage toward the end of Part 4, in 
a series of propositions about the free man? Put simply, the free mar” is the person 
who acts according to the laws of his nature alone (i.e., his essence) and is not affected 
by external causes. The free man is also the virtuous man, as 4D8 makes clear.* Of 
course—and this is a crucial qualification to which we will return later—the idea of 
a free man” is a contrary to fact hypothesis. As Spinoza says in 4pad, “it is impossible 
that a man should undergo no other changes except those of which he is the adequate 
cause. However, “If men were born free [Si homines liberi nascerentur], they would 
form no concept of good and evil so long as they remained free” (4p68; my empha- 
sis). Spinoza is quite explicit that the first clause, the hypothesis, is false. We can only 
conceive it if we abstract the essence of a person from its context. But the proposition 
teaches us something important about the source of value. There is no value in nature 
itself, that is, independent of the relation that a finite striving being has either to other 
finite beings or to nature itself. 

In the course of his search for the “true good, Spinoza has rejected two leading candi- 
dates. We cannot find the true good outside of nature, say in a transcendent conception 
of God or in a Platonic form. And we cannot find the true good as an intrinsic value 
in nature, that is, as something independent of the judgment of a finite individual. 
Moreover, if judgments of the “good” are always relative to individual striving, then 
they are, as the appendix to Ethics Part 1 suggests, liable to be confused. It might be 
possible to correct these confused ideas, but the example of the free man' seems to 
indicate that a perfectly rational person, i.e., one who is able to live in accordance with 
his essence or nature alone, would not need to compare his ideas to anything else and 
hence would not need to make value judgments at all.* 

Despite the problems inherent in the use of value terms, Spinoza thinks that they are 
unavoidable and useful. In the TIE, Spinoza says explicitly that it is our weakness that 
necessitates their use. “Since human weakness does not grasp that order [i.e., the eter- 
nal order of nature] by its own thought, and meanwhile man conceives a human nature 
much stronger and more enduring than his own...he is spurred to seek means that 
will lead him to such a perfectior' (13). And these means, as we have seen, Spinoza calls 
the true good" In the Ethics, he notes that despite the relative nature of value terms, 


e 


7 See Don Garrett, “A Free Man Always Acts Honestly, Not Deceptively”: Freedom and the Good in 
Spinoza's Ethics, in Spinoza: Issues and Directions, eds. Edwin Curley and P. E Moreau (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1990), 221-38. 

$ “By virtue and power I understand the same thing, i.e., (by 3p7), virtue, insofar as it is related to man, is 
the very essence, or nature, of man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain things, which can 
be understood through the laws of his nature alone (4D8). 

2 Perhaps the intellectual love of God is the only idea that qualifies since it is eternal. But this idea could 
only be part of an existing mind, which is necessarily involved in causal relations with other finite beings, 
and hence subject to the principle of 4p4. 

12 At the end of apref, Spinoza explains that what he means by 'perfection in general” is reality, which he 
then explicates in terms of the essence of each thing insofar as it exists and produces an effect (G IL.209). 
Since the free man is just the kind of individual that lives in accordance with its essence, it seems to follow 
that perfection in general” or “reality” is not related to any value judgment. 
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“still we must retain these words, precisely because “we desire to form an idea of man, 
as a model of human nature which we may look to [intueamur]” (4pref, G 11.208). Our 
striving to persist, each individual's conatus, is inevitably limited by our interactions 
with the external world. Because the power of the external world is greater than that of 
any finite individual (4p3), we become aware of the gap between what we are and what 
we could become, were external circumstances more favorable, at least in the sense 
that they do not interfere with our continued existence. And so this model of our ideal 
self becomes the standard against which we measure our actions and their result. In 
other words, each individual develops his own standard of value. Whether or not this 
standard agrees with that of others will depend upon the circumstances. 

It seemed as if Spinoza was going to ground our idea of the good in a true idea of 
nature itselfand our place within it. What he seems to have done instead is to claim that 
value terms are true to the extent that they have utility. But does this mean that terms 
like good and evil have nothing more than relative value? When Spinoza defines them 
right after the Preface, he adds an important adverb: by good I shall understand what 
we certainly [certo] know to be useful to us” (4D1; my emphasis).* Spinoza seems to be 
distinguishing between two kinds of utility, based on two different kinds of knowledge. 
Right after the definitions, he adds an explication, in which he refers the reader back 
to the preceding preface. There he uses the adverb certó again but this time in relation 
to the model of human nature: T shall understand by good what we know certainly is 
a means by which we may approach nearer and nearer to the model of human nature 
that we set before ourselves” (4pref, GI1.208). So now we have a twofold qualification of 
the ideas of good and “evil. Somethingis good if (a) it leads us to the model and if (b) it 
certainly does so. 

We should also add that the quality of the model we have—i.e., its tendency to 
improve our striving—itself may vary as we possess more or less adequate knowledge.” 
Spinozas discussion of “inadequate knowledge” is relevant at this juncture. Spinoza 
describes inadequate ideas as partial, confused; “mutilated; and as “determined exter- 
nally” from the common order of nature” (2p29). This description offers an epistemo- 
logical basis for the negative judgment of relative value. Because inadequate ideas are 
partial and dependent on the fortuitous chain of an individuals interaction with the 
external world, so too are the value judgments that are based upon them. In contrast, 
adequate ideas of our nature lead us to certain judgments about what will conduce to 
our well-being, precisely because these ideas do not vary according to circumstances 
and are true for all beings of our kind. The highest good would be achieved when there 
is not any need for a model because we have acquired a precise understanding of our 
own essential nature. The difference, then, between an inadequately conceived model 


= “By evil, however, I shall understand what we certainly know prevents us from being masters of some 
good (4D2). 

= Andrew Youpa has argued that Spinozas model of human nature has both inadequate and adequate 
ways of being conceived. See Youpa, Spinoza's Model of Human Nature! 
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of human nature as the standard of value and the adequately conceived intellectual 
love of God is that the former only has relative value while the latter has certain value 
to us or indeed anyone else.* Insofar as we act on an adequate idea of nature we can be 
said to be truly rather than only relatively good. 

There are two problems with this putative solution. If we had certain knowledge 
of our own nature and were able to act in accordance with it, then we would be in 
the position of the free man and beyond the need for judgments about good and evil. 
These judgments only arise to the extent that we are finite, weak, and lacking in certain 
knowledge. We can conceive of what it would be like to act in accordance with certain 
knowledge, but it is not usually the case that we actually possess this knowledge (or 
enough of it). But even if we had certain knowledge of what is useful to us, we would 
still need to know what exactly makes it useful. As Michael Della Rocca has empha- 
sized in his recent book, Spinoza is committed to the Principle of Suficient Reason 
in all domains.'* It cannot just be that it is a *brute fact” that certain states of affairs 
regularly produce joy while others do not; there must be a reason to explain the joy. It 
cannot be that nature is organized in such a way that certain objects regularly satisfy 
our desires better than others; for that implies that some greater being organized it in 
just this way—a view that Spinoza, as we have seen, rejects. So it must be some quality 
in the nature of finite, striving beings and their relation to external things that makes it 
useful and hence good. 


3. How Value is Created in Politics 


The first thing to note is that we find the same kind of problem in Spinoza politi- 
cal writings. The true idea of justice is not imposed by a supernatural authority and 
it is not found as an intrinsic property within nature. Instead, each individual has the 
right to pursue his or her own idea of justice, which is tantamount to none, since the 
various ideas are self-interested and tend to produce conflict. According to Spinoza, 
“each individual has a supreme right to do everything in its power, or that the right 
of each thing extends as far as its determinate power does” (TTP XVI.4).:* Because 
this right derives from the power of nature itself, it extends to each and every thing 
in nature (TTP XVL.3). In addition, the right itself does not discriminate between any 
kinds of action: Among men, therefore, so long as they are considered as living only 
under the authority of nature, the one who does not yet know reason, or does not yet 


» "This corresponds to the two levels of certainty in Spinoza's epistemology: ideas of the first kind are par- 
tíal, mutilated, and confused; ideas of the second kind are ideas that are common to all; ideas of the third 
kind are ideas that are true of singular natures. 

1 Michael Della Rocca, Spinoza (New York: Routledge, 2008). 

5 Spinoza makes this point explicitly in 4app3o. 

16 For the translation of Spinozas political works I use Baruch Spinoza, The Collected Works, trans. Edwin 
Curley, vol. ii (Princeton: Princeton University Press, forthcoming). In references to the Theological-Political 
Treatise (TTP), the Arabic number after the Roman numeral chapter number refers to the section numbers 
used in the Bruder edition and inserted by Curley into his translation. 
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have a virtuous disposition, lives according to the laws of appetite alone with supreme 
right, just as much as one who directs his life according to the laws of reason" (TTP 
XVL.6). Indeed, the majority of men are led by their disparate desires rather than by the 
common principles of reason. The right of each individual to pursue his desires and 
attendant conceptions of the good inevitably leads to conflict in the state of nature: “So 
whatever anyone who is considered to be only under the authority of nature judges to 
be useful for himself, whether under the guidance of sound reason or by the prompting 
of the affects, he is permitted, by supreme natural right, to want and to take, in what- 
ever way, whether by force, by deception, by entreaties, or by whatever other way is, in 
the end, easier. As a consequence, he is permitted to regard as an enemy anyone who 
wants to prevent him from doing what he intends to do' (TTP XV1.8). This conflict 
motivates men to form a contract through the transfer of their natural rights to a sover- 
eign, who then has the power to decree laws that bind men to actions that, for the most 
part at least, benefit them all. 

One of the central targets of the last few chapters of the Theological-Political Treatise 
is the view that there is an independent standard of value (right and wrong, justice 
and injustice) in nature itself derived from the command of God to which sovereigns 
are obligated.” This critique plays a crucial role in the overall argument of the TTP. 
The churchs claim to political authority is based on the idea that revelation, of which 
it is the true interpreter, is the true source of moral authority. Spinoza attempts to 
undermine the authority of the church in political matters: first, through questioning 
the epistemological privilege of revelation (it is a product of the inferior imagination 
rather than superior reason); and second, through arguing that the moral and political 
lessons of Scripture are always tied to the institution of sovereign authority. In effect, 
following other Erastian thinkers like Hobbes, Spinoza reverses the position of the 
church so that itis under the authority of the secular sovereign.* 

To be more specific, although the church claims authority to define justice based 
on its doctrine of divine natural law, which is independent of and morally prior to 
civil society, Spinoza argues that any moral prohibition only comes into effect and has 
meaning after the institution of mundane sovereign authority. Spinozas definition 
already alerts us to this fact: Tustice is a constancy of mind in apportioning to each 
person what belongs to him according to civil law (TTP XVI.42; my emphasis). Justice 
is defined through the social contract and does not exist prior to it. There is no place for 
itin the state of nature: 


Justice, then, and all the teachings oftrue reason, without exception (and hence, loving-kindness 
towards ones neighbor), acquire the force of law and ofa command only by the right of the state, 
i.e. (by what we have shown in the same Chapter) only by the decree of those who have the right 


7 Spinozas critique is quite general and would apply to any number of natural law views, whether intel- 
lectualist or voluntarist. See ch. 2 of J. B. Schneewind, The Invention of Autonomy: A History of Modern Moral 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

: For a fuller discussion of this topic, see Michael A. Rosenthal, “Spinozas Republican Argument for 
Tolerance, Journal of Political Philosophy 11, no. 3 (2003): 320-37. 
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to command. And because (as I have already shown) God's kingdom consists only in the law of 
justice and charity, or of true Religion, it follows, as we claimed, that God has no kingdom over 
men except through those who hold political authority. (TT'P XIX.9) 


Spinoza appears to make a distinction here, though, that complicates matters, one 
between the conception of justice and the force ofit as law. I shall return to this issue 
in a little more depth in section 4. For now, let me suffice to say that besides making 
the distinction between meum and teum the definition of justice is almost completely 
empty.” It does not specify any method for determining what the grounds of property 
rights, for instance, might be. In addition, in the passage just prior to the last quote, 
Spinoza writes: 


That's why we were not able to conceive of sin in the state of nature, nor ofGod as ajudge punish- 
ing men for their sins, but could only conceive that all things proceed according to laws com- 
mon to the whole of nature, and that (as Solomon puts it) the same outcome happens to both 
the just and the impious, the pure and the impure, and that there is no place for justice or for 
loving-kindness. (TTP XIX.8) 


In the state of nature, Spinoza says, we cannot conceive of injustice, let alone justice. 
Certainly, ifwe live in society and have adopted certain conventions of justice as estab- 
lished by the social contract, we could project back into a state of nature and say that 
the situation there, outside society, is, in contrast to the one in society, unjust. But the 
comparison only makes sense once a concept of justice has been established in society. 
Strictly speaking, Spinoza thinks that there is no justice or injustice in nature. 

It would seem then that, as we saw in section 2, Spinoza has undermined the possi- 
bility of a natural basis of value and settled instead for an account of political value that 
is relative to human striving. However, Spinoza's view on political value is not relative 
in any simple sense. First, and perhaps most importantly, the reason for entering the 
social contract serves as an internal standard of political value for both the individual 
and the state. Unlike Hobbes, Spinoza thinks that the transfer of ones natural right 
to the sovereign is always conditional upon the individual's judgment of utility. He 
writes, “[N]o contract can have any force except by reason ofits utility. If the utility is 
taken away, the contract is taken away with it, and is null and void (TTP XVI.20). The 
subject's judgment of the utility ofthe contract has a constitutive role in the value ofthe 
contract, not only for that individual but at least to some degree for others, since they 
rely on collective performance for its value.” 


1% But see 4p45c2, where he says, “Whatever we want because we have been affected with hate is dishonor- 
able; and [if we live] in a State, itis unjust. As Andrew Youpa points out, this suggests that the dishonorable is 
the pre-political, ethical grounding of value. 

22 Presumably, once a contract has been established and the sovereign can rely on coercion, this is true 
of both sovereign and subject. But since the power of the sovereign depends on the collective transfer of 
power, in the long term at least, the effect will be asymmetrical, meaning that the utility of the subject will 
count more than the utility of the sovereign. The performance of other subjects may also count for as much 
as the performance of the sovereign. On this general topic, see Étienne Balibar, “Spinoza: la crainte des 
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Second, while Spinoza rejects the scholastic account of natural law in morality, he 
does preserve some role for moral judgments in his own revised conception of natural 
law. In chapter IV of the TTP, Spinoza makes a distinction between two kinds of law: 


The word law, taken absolutely, means that according to which each individual, or all or some 
members of the same species, act in one and the same certain and determinate manner. This 
depends either on a necessity of nature or on a decision ofmen. A lawwhich depends on a neces- 
sity of nature is one which follows necessarily from the very nature or definition of a thing. One 
which depends on a decision of men, and which is more properly called a rule of right, is one 
which men prescribe for themselves and others, for the sake of living more safely and conveni- 
ently, or for some other causes. (TTP 1V.1) 


This distinction is a crucial part of Spinoza's larger agenda to undermine the authority 
of the church. In several places, Spinoza identifies law in the first sense—that which 
depends on a necessity of nature—as the divine law.” Spinoza seeks to pry apart the 
two aspects of traditional natural law theory. In chapter MT ofthe TTP (and of course in 
the Ethics), Spinoza has sought to destroy the myth that God is like a king who decrees 
his laws through an act of free will. Instead, Spinoza claims that God's perfection is 
expressed through his necessity. It is finite individuals and their kings who think, mis- 
takenly, that they act from a free will. God himselfacts only out of necessity.” So divine 
law based on necessity becomes, as we have seen, morally neutral, while human law, 
based on an apparent act of will, becomes the foundation of value judgments. The law- 
makers decree is what formally establishes civil law and all that follows from it, such as 
the precepts of justice. 

Although political value is essentially an artifice produced through an act or series 
of acts of will that constitute the sovereign, nonetheless, the success of their artifice can 
be aided by systematic use of our understanding of human nature. The question is not 
whether the constitution of a sovereign matches some independent ideal but whether 
the act of constitution can fulfill its own purpose. To answer the latter question we need 
to use natural law in the proper, revised sense. Both the sovereign and the citizen are in 


masses, in Proceeding of the First Italian International Congress on Spinoza, ed. Emelia Giancotti Boscherini 
(Napoli: Bibliopolis, 1985), 293-320. 


= See the discussion of two kinds of revelation in the chapter on prophecy (TTP 1.1-5) and also ch. IV on 
divine law. For a different reading of divine laws, one that distinguishes them from the laws of nature in an 
absolute sense and sees them as a subset ofthose that depend on mans decision, albeit on decisions informed 
by reason, see Kisner, Human Freedom, 116-20. I think that once we act on the basis of reason, we begin to 
question our understanding of natural law based on the analogy to sovereign authority, and so we come to 
realize that our decisions are really just a subset of the larger determinate patterns of causes and effects. 

2 This in turn raises an important issue. In a sense, the critics of Spinoza were right: once everything 
is necessitated, there is no room for morality, at least in the sense of a system of law that depends on the 
command of a free will. But Spinoza was aware that as finite individuals we must act as if we have a will. 
Spinoza makes this point quite explicitly in the TTP, chapter IV, section 4, and we will return to it in the 
concluding section. From the perspective of finite human beings, then, morality in its traditional sense—or 
at least, the fiction of it—cannot be eliminated completely. There will always be a trace ofit, one that has to be 
explained and even criticized, but is not wholly replaceable unless we were able, contrary to our own natures, 
to become fully godlike and have no need of morality to improve our situation. 
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nature and so subject to natural law and its principles. Yet their relation to the natural 
law is not merely or only passive—that is, they are not only subject to it, they are also 
active agents ofit. As complex beings they also have the capacity to reflect and through 
study of natural law they can use it to improve the expected utility of their choices. The 
individual has an interest in improving the outcome of his choices. As Spinoza writes: 


For the universal law of human nature is that no one fails to pursue anything which he judges 
to be good, unless he hopes for a greater good, or fears a greater harm; nor does he submit to 
any evil, except to avoid a greater one, or because he hopes for a greater good. 1.e., between two 
goods, each person chooses the one he judges to be greater, and between two evils, the one which 
seems to him lesser. (TTP XVl.15, G MI.191-2) 


This does not mean that the individual will always choose what is objectively better. 
But it is the natural principle that explains why most individuals have an interest in 
improving their own subjective judgments of utility, whether through experience, the- 
oretical inquiry into the laws of nature, or some combination of both. Spinoza implies 
that the sovereign has the same incentive structure. As he writes, “For to look out for 
their own interests and to retain their sovereignty, itis incumbent on them most of all 
to consult the common good, and to direct everything according to the dictate of rea- 
son. As Seneca says, no one continues a violent rule for long (TTP XVL29). The laws of 
nature are relevant to the decisions that constitute human law. 

The reason for preserving or breaking a contract is a nice illustration of the double 
role of law. On the one hand, the act of will on behalf of the agent is enough to consti- 
tute sovereign authority in some domain.” When 1 follow some law concerning the 
distribution of property then I am enacting (and maintaining) through my will the 
will ofthe sovereign. Whatever my reason for this act, it is constitutive of the civil law. 
On the other hand, the act of will may be inflected by the laws of nature. A consist- 
ently biased distribution of property—i.e., one that does not benefit me in any tangi- 
ble way—will sadden and ultimately anger me. This natural reaction will then cloud 
my judgment in political matters, in whether or not I am willing to pay my taxes, for 
instance.” If this leads me to reflect, I may object to the current system and propose a 
different one. By itself, however, nature does not propose a moral judgment. While the 
divine law informs the human law, it cannot by itself provide moral force to it. Divine 
law only suggests what moral conceptions within the human law are practical in the 
context of nature. 

One objection to this view might be that Spinoza has reduced moral law to positive 
law, that is, to what is decreed by a particular sovereign. Ifthat were the case, then this 
would only provide a rather limited solution to the worry that motivated the sovereign 
in the first place. For it would appear that while there may be a relative unity of value 


33 My acceptance of the law constitutes sovereign authority for me. It requires the coordinated will of many 
agents over time to constitute sovereign authority in its full sense. 

24 As we saw in the quotes from TTP XIX.8 and XIX.g, the teachings of reason concerning justice only 
become matters of justice once the sovereign has declared them law. 
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produced by the sovereign, it would be the sovereign will itself rather than any particu- 
lar facts about the polity, say its constitutional form, that is significant. However, it is 
not the mere fact of sovereignty but its ability to successfully coordinate a multitude 
of individuals to a common purpose. There is not an independent set of ethical values 
(for instance, concerning justice) that legitimate the sovereign. Ratheritisthe properly 
political virtues that define a good sovereign; in other words, the ability to appeal to the 
appropriate facts of human nature, those that produce harmony and stability rather 
than discord and strife, is what matters. These two principles we have discussed—util- 
ity and the effort to maximize utility through reference and use of the natural law— 
must work together to establish the basis for political value. Spinoza's appeal to the 
process of state constitution itselfas a natural ground of value is a novel way to justify 
political authority. 


4. The Self-Government of Individuals 


In this section, I want to argue that the political account of how value arises in the state 
and its relation to the natural law is structurally the same as what produces value in 
individual action.” In section 2, we saw that our weakness as finite individuals leads us 
to posit a model of a better nature, which serves as a standard to judge our actions and 
confer them with value. But we were left with a few lingering questions: what distin- 
guishes certain from relative utility in the model and what grounds utility as a value? 
Here I shall argue that the finite individual is constituted through a collection of other 
finite beings, just as a state is constituted through a contract and that the same solu- 
tions we found in the domain of political normativity apply in the domain of the indi- 
vidual as well. 

The first thing to notice is that the individual body, like the political, is made up ofa 
complex unity of parts. Asis well known, Spinoza's account of what constitutes a finite 
individual is complicated.” He fundamentally disagrees with Descartes who catego- 
rized human beings as a union oftwo metaphysically distinct substances. For Spinoza, 
only Godis a substance and mind and body are finite modes of that substance, under- 
stood under distinct attributes of substance: thought and extension. Since there are an 
infinite number of finite modes, many of which apparently are parts of each other (see 


3 In Michael A. Rosenthal, “Tolerance as a Virtue in Spinoza's Ethics, Journal of the History of Philosophy 
34, no. 4 (2001): 535-57, 1 have argued that Spinozas views on how tolerance contributes to the stability ofa 
state functions isomorphically in the proper functioning of an individual person constituted through a com- 
plex set of sometimes conflicting ideas. Eugene Marshall, in his unpublished paper, “Harmony and Discord 
in Spinoza's Social Model of the Mind) has argued that the principles of harmony and disharmony in the 
state are likewise at work in the constitution of the mind. In what follows, I would like to develop these ideas 
further and claim not only that, (i) political principles do much of the normative work in ethics but also 
that, (ii) politics in a broad sense, understood through the idea of self-constitution, is the ground of value in 
general. 

2% For a more complete account of this topic, see Don Garrett, “Spinozas Theory of Metaphysical 
Individuation, in Individuation in Early Modern Philosophy, eds. Kenneth E. Barber and Jorge J. E. Gracia 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1994), 73-101. 
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2p13csl7s), the question arises, what constitutes an individual finite mode? Spinoza 
develops an answer to this question in the interlude on physics that follows Ethics 2p13. 
Bodies, he writes, are distinguished from one another by reason of motion and rest, 
speed and slowness, and not by reason of substance” (2p13csl1). This sets up the defini- 
tion ofan individual body: 


When a number of bodies, whether of the same or of different size, are so constrained by other 
bodies that they lie upon one another, or if they so move, whether with the same degree or dif- 
ferent degrees of speed, that they communicate their motions to one another in a certain fixed 
manner, we shall say that those bodies are united with one another and that they all together 
compose one body or individual, which is distinguished from the others bythis union of bodies. 
(2p13csa2"; emphasis mine) 


What distinguishes an individual from any other random collection of things is a par- 
ticular ratio of motion and rest, one that stays constant despite changes in position, 
speed, or even constituent parts. I take the communication of motion to mean that the 
parts of an individual are causally related to one another in a complex system and that 
the system as a whole is expressed in its actions on other finite bodies in the infinite 
causal chain. In 3p6, Spinoza states his doctrine of conatus that, Each thing, as far as 
it can by its own power, strives to persevere in its being. This must also be true of the 
individual bodies he has defined earlier. 

Now, given Spinozas commitment to the parallelism of both attributes and their 
modes (2p7), and the fact that the “object of the idea constituting the human mind 
is the body” (2p13), we can conclude that the human mind is an idea of a body whose 
parts are in a certain ratio of motion and rest. And, since the ratio is what defines the 
essence of a body, the mind must have an idea of the ratio as it strives to persist. What 
would that idea be like? In 3p9, Spinoza tells us that the mind must be conscious ofits 
striving through its own body's affections. And in the scholium he writes: 


When this striving is related only to the mind, it is called will; but when it is related to the 
mind and body together, it is called appetite. This appetite, therefore is nothing but the very 
essence of man, from whose nature there necessarily follow those things that promote his 
preservation. (3p9s) 


The mental correlate of the body's ratio as itis expressed in action, then, is either appe- 
tite, will, or desire. Like the sovereign, who decrees a law but who depends on the 
concerted action of all its subjects to enact it in practice, the will appears to express a 
singular action, but it actually expresses the united action ofthe multiple discrete indi- 
vidual things that constitute the parts of the whole through the regular communica- 
tion of motion to one another.” We saw that the sovereign decree is what defines value 


7 There are several other passages in which Spinoza uses the language of self-constitution. In the General 
Definition of the Affects, he says, “For all the ideas that we have of bodies indicate the actual constitution 
of our own Body (by 2p16c2) more than the nature of the external body” (emphasis mine). In the scholium 
to 4p4 he says, 'And so it is with the other imaginations by which the Mind is deceived, whether they indi- 
cate the natural constitution of the Body, or that its power of acting is increased or diminished..- (emphasis 
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in the political sphere. It is the will that constitutes the unity of the individual, and, 
moreover, it is the will that judges what is good for the individual. As Spinoza writes at 
the end of the scholium: 


Itis clear that we neither strive for, nor will, neither want, nor desire anything because we judge it 
to be good; on the contrary, we judge something to be good because we strive for it, will it, want 
it, and desireit. (3pgs) 


Whereas natural law theorists argued that the good was an independent value that, 
when cognized, caused our action toward it (i.e., a final cause), Spinoza argues the 
precise opposite. Something is good because we desire it. But this so-called “desire sat- 
isfaction' theory of the good is not a simple or reductive account.” As we have seen, 
since the desire expresses the complex unities of mind and body, however accurately 
or crudely it is perceived, the desire is something that expresses our nature. The move 
that Spinoza makes here has the same structure as the move he makes in politics. There 
is no pre-existing conception of justice that commands the action of the sovereign, 
and it is the will (or desire) of the sovereign that establishes what it is to be just. So, too, 
there is no pre-existing concept of the good that guides our action. It is an act of will 
that establishes the good. But neither act is brute; for both are defined by the ratio that 
expresses the relation of the constituent parts to one another. In other words, it is the 
nature of an individual, whether the individual is fully aware of it or not, that deter- 
mines the will in its relation to external bodies and thus helps determine what is good 
forit. 

If we examine the finite individual in abstraction, it would lack nothing and strive 
indefinitely. But when we consider a finite individual in relation to other things that 
act upon it, then it becomes subject to inadequate ideas and passive affects. Just as a 
state must rely not only upon the will of the sovereign but also upon a constitution, 
so too must an individual not rely simply upon discrete acts of will but upon a model 
that guides these acts over time for the sake of self-preservation. (We can say that the 
goal of a political philosopher is to establish a model constitution with reference to the 
relevant laws of nature that guides the foundational deliberation of a state. Likewise, 
the goal of the moral philosopher is to use the laws of nature to craft better models of 
human nature to guide our deliberations about self-preservation.) There would be no 
need to form these models if there were no danger that external causes might damage 
the stability of the unity. This is when the desire to strive is expressed as the desire to 
form a model of human nature. We have already seen this in action. The difference is 


mine). And “Therefore, though each individual lives content with his own nature, by which he is constituted, 
and is glad ofit, nevertheless that life with which each one is content, and that gladness, are nothing but the 
idea, or soul, of the individual (3p57s, emphasis mine). Thanks to Andrew Youpa for these references. 


% T take this language from Steven Nadler, A Book Forged in Hell: Spinozas Scandalous Treatise and the 
Birth ofthe Secular Age (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011), and also Matthew]. Kisner, Perfection 
and Desire: Spinoza on the Good; Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 91, no. 1 (2010): 97-117, which defends a 
nuanced version ofthe thesis. 
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that now we know what the model serves. Itis useful to the extent that it promotes the 
stability of the individual, which it does through regulating the acts of will. 

There is much more to say about the details of internal self-government. If we 
describe this from the point of view ofa mind, then the criterion ofan individual is sat- 
isfied as long as the parts cooperate in willing/producing actions that maintain the con- 
tinued existence ofthe individual. Itis not the laws ofphysics that apply to this attribute 
but the laws of thought, which are expressed as affects. And the affects relate to each 
other through a system ofinternal self-government. Hence, the appropriate way to talk 
about the selfas a stable conglomeration of parts is as the self-government of disparate 
affects. The model of human nature functions as the idea of a well-functioning whole 
toward which we strive. The goal of the reflexive individual is to discover the internal 
principles and practices that allow each ofthe parts to remain stable within a function- 
ing whole.” 

What makes something certainly useful to the individual is thus defined in politi- 
cal terms at each level. At the level of bodies, the ratio is the principle or constitution 
that defines the relation of the extensional parts. At the level of mind, it is the will that 
expresses the complex relation ofideas. And, in a modified Aristotelian fashion, it is 
a virtue when the mind has the constant disposition to will those affective states that 
produce more joy than sadness. It is not an accident that political analogies are pre- 
sent throughout. For the constitution and maintenance of an individual is political; 
it is indeed the very same problem as the constitution of a state, which requires the 
establishment of sovereignty, the decree of laws that serve as regulatory principles and 
methods of coordination of action. 

There are several possible objections to or problems with this analogy. Let me briefly 
mention and respond to two.*” First, unlike a political entity there is no part in the 
individual that plays the role of a sovereign. Of course, even in politics there is no 
fixed division among the various parts that make up the state. The form of the state 
can vary from a single individual—i.e., a monarch—who exercises the role of a sov- 
ereign to a collective of all individuals—i.e., natural democracy—in which all decide 
at the same time and in the same way. The more divided the state—that is, the more it 
is constituted by various and opposing forces—the more problematic the exercise of 
sovereignty becomes. The same is true of an individual. I argued that the will is just the 
consciousness of the coordination of a persons various forces to one singular action, 
which we call a decision to act. It certainly appears that we make conscious decisions, 
some that are fully supported by all aspects of ourselves, others that are not—and it is 
those decisions that define sovereignty of the self. If those decisions are determined 


22 These principles would be what Miller calls the “objective values” that are grounded on a standard inde- 
pendent of the attitudes' of any particular individual. See Jon Miller, Spinoza's Axiology, in Oxford Studies in 
Early Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), 170. 

3% These objections were made at “Ihe Ethics of the Ethics” conference held at Texas AKM University 
on September 30 and October 1, 2011. 1 would like to thank the participants for their critical and helpful 
responses to my paper. 
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by the passive affects, then the nature of our sovereignty is different than ifthose deci- 
sions are defined by active affects and by reason. The salience and patterns of certain 
emotions or kinds of reasons will characterize over time the kind of persons we are. 
T think that this is very similar to what goes on in the state. A second, related objection 
might be that, unlike in a state, there is no sense in which the parts of a person talk to 
one another or deliberate. But even at the level of extension, Spinoza does speak of the 
way in which the motion of bodies is communicated [communicant] according to a 
certain ratio. There are disparate forces in our bodies that manage, as it were, to coor- 
dinate with each other in order to produce a stable configuration. And certainly on the 
mental level, our ideas relate to each other in the form of deliberation, in which various 
ideas are often in tension or at odds with one another until one becomes salient and 
the principle of action. This might provide another sense to the claim in the Political 
Treatise that man is a social animal'* It is not just that we are always in some form of 
a stable pattern of macro-relations with our fellow humans, we are also composed of 
parts whose micro-relations can be described in social terms. 


5. Conclusion 


It is common to think of political philosophy as a sub-field of ethics. A common pro- 
cedure to address questions of value is to first define the meaning of the good, then 
develop a normative ethical theory based on this idea, and finally to apply it to politics. 
(The same order of philosophizing is used whether the central ethical value in poli- 
tics is the good or the right. Each of those is defined first and then applied.) But if my 
account is at all plausible, then Spinoza seems to have reversed the order. He thinks that 
there is no truly independent basis of the good. There is no divinely ordained law of 
nature that tends toward our good and Spinozas own idea of natural law is value neu- 
tral, neither good nor evil. Instead he defines the good as relative to individual striving. 
But, as Miller and others have shown, the fact that in Spinoza's system the good is rela- 
tive does not preclude the possibility that there is an objective standard on the basis of 
which we can measure the utility of the striving.*”I have argued that in order to provide 
an answer to what constitutes this standard of relative value, we should turn to politics. 
We find that the same principles operative in defining stable political orders are also 
working at the level of finite individuals. Politics is what defines ethical value. 

There are two ways to read the idea of the political origin of normativity. Is ita met- 
aphor that helps us to explain the facts of nature, one that we must use due to our 


2: See the Political Treatise, chapter 2, section 15. As Valtteri Viljanen has pointed out to me, in his corre- 
spondence with Arnauld, Leibniz spoke of the relation of various natural, non-human things to each other, 
as a kind of communauté (G 11.76). The difference would be that, in Spinoza's case, the community of nature 
is not directed by God as part ofa providential scheme. Without any overarching natural teleology, the wide- 
spread, stable relations between parts of nature that we call community” or natural sociability” would simply 
be an epiphenomenon of natural laws. 

% See Miller, Spinozas Axiology, and Kisner, Human Freedom, 88-97. 
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ignorance of nature itself? Or is it a literal fact that nature, whether seen in individu- 
als or states, is organized politically? The metaphorical reading is appealing because it 
allows us to maintain the possibility of a God-like view of nature, in which the anal- 
ogy to political life could be eliminated in favor of a true science of human nature. It 
just seems that the striving of complex individuals to persevere is like the striving of 
political entities. And in our ignorance we can continue to use the analogy to aid us. 
Just as in the TTP, where Spinoza argues that because we are completely ignorant of 
the very order and connection of things, i.e., of how things are really ordered and con- 
nected....for practical purposes it is better, indeed necessary, to consider things as 
possible” (TTP TV.4), so too we use the political metaphor because we are ignorant of 
the true causes of our utility. The political metaphor would be a useful fiction.* But, 
as we have seen, not only is a God's eye point of view not fully attainable, even if it 
were it would not provide a basis of value. If what we are looking for is a theory that 
grounds values like goodness and justice, then perhaps we would be better served by 
a literal reading. Politics is an artifice but it is an artifice that is necessitated by nature. 
All complex individuals strive to maintain the stable ratio that defines them. Even if 
a being would not be able itself to describe the set of complex causal interactions that 
this process involves, a more complex being, like ourselves, capable of reflection and 
language, would naturally use political language to describe not only our own but also 
the micro- and macro-level causal negotiations of other individuals with the world. It 
is a necessary expression of our nature as finite individuals that we think in political 
terms and it is a necessary fact of our nature that the terms we use to discuss politics 
are also applicable to our own natures. The idea that the world itself is the site of the 
continual struggle of finite modes to constitute themselves as stable entities would be 
the immanent sense of the doctrine that man is a social animal. The political is a neces- 
sity of our nature and hence serves as the best grounding of morality. The models ofan 
ideal nature—whether it is the personal or political constitution—are ways that help us 
make sense of our relation to the natural order as we strive to persist and we use knowl- 
edge of it to our advantage. 


33 For discussion of this theme, see Genevieve Lloyd, Routledge Guidebook to Spinoza and the Ethics 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1996), 60-6. 


Spinoza on the Life According 
to Nature 


Jon Miller 


This essay has its origins in a puzzle. When Spinoza speaks about the highest moral 
achievement or state we can be in, he uses a bewildering array of words: freedom,' hap- 
piness,? blessedness,* perfection,* peace of mind,* supreme good, rationality,” knowl- 
edge or understanding.* He also emphasizes modality as crucial to his system; he says 
at the beginning of letter 75, the “fatalistic necessity of all things and actions forms the 
principal basis” of the Ethics.2 How do all of these notions hang together? This essay 
presents my answer to that question. 


1. The Main Tenet of Spinozistic Ethics 


In late 1664, the grainbroker Willem van Blyenbergh initiated an exchange of letters 
with Spinoza that was to become among the most extensive of the latter's surviving 
correspondence. Though he was ultimately not a welcome addition to Spinozas life— 
in just his second letter, Spinoza was already strongly hinting that he wanted to end 
their relationship—van Blyenbergh did prompt Spinoza to address a number ofinter- 
esting and difficult issues.** To begin my essay, I shall focus on an example from letters 
22 and 23. 


1 See, above all, Ethics Part 5. 

? See, e.8., TIE 2, 2p498 (G 11.135-6), 4app4 and letter 43 (GIV.220a). 

3 See, e.g., TTPIV (GIH11.60), TTP V (GIL69), 5p42 and letter 78. 

1 See, e.8., TIP IV (GIIL59), 4app4, 5P335, and 5p40. 

5 See, e.g., KV II, 26, 2p495 (G 11.135), 4p52, 5p27, and TTP VI (G 111.88). 

* See, e.g., TIE 13, 4p36 and its scholium, 5p20d. 

7 See, e.g., 4p35 and its first corollary, 4app4, and TP 11.7-8 (G 111.278). 

$ See, e.g., 4app5 and spref (G 11.280). 

? Unless otherwise noted, this and all translations of Spinoza's works are by Samuel Shirley. 

1 In addition to the one that I will discuss, these issues also include the nature of evil, the possibility of 
human agency in a universe wholly determined by God, and how God factors into our happiness. 
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1.1 Van Blyenbergh's Question 


Letter 22 is by van Blyenbergh. After opening courtesies and a plea to remain in 
Spinozas good graces, van Blyenbergh proceeds to advance several “observations” 
about Spinozas philosophy. There are two in particular that I want to emphasize. Here 
is the first: 


Observation One: “you shun the things that I called wicked because they are opposed to your 
particular nature, not because they contain vice in themselves.” 


As van Blyenbergh understands Spinoza, he holds that an individual undertakes his 
actions because his essence causes him to do so, not because of his evaluation of the 
worth of those actions. 

Now, van Blyenbergh is not far from the truth, for Spinoza will eventually commit 
himself to the following two propositions: 


1. [W]e are active when something' follows from our nature alone (3D2). 

2. “[W]e do not endeavor, will, seek after or desire because we judge a thing to be 
good. On the contrary, we judge a thing to be good because we endeavor, will, 
seek after and desire it' (3pgs). 


When we contemplate an action, we might think that we are able to hold it before 
ourselves, deliberating about whether to undertake it, taking into account (amongst 
other things) whether the action is for the best. Not so, or not so fast, according to 
Spinoza. He pithily writes in 3p2s, “mental decisions are no more than the appetites 
themselves” 

This quip and the doctrines that go along with it have led some commentators to 
read Spinoza as denying the possibility of practical deliberation. Stuart Hampshire 
wrote some years ago, “Spinozas theory of conatus, of desire and will, is designed to 
show the full implications of admitting the possibility of complete causal explanation 
of human behavior... [Human beings] necessarily pursue pleasure, not in the sense 
that they always in fact deliberate about what will give them most pleasure and then 
choose to act accordingly, but in the sense that their so-called choices, and their pleas- 
ures, can always be explained as arising from the conatus of the organism....** His 
actual views on practical deliberation may be more nuanced than Hampshire allows.” 


= The word observations is Shirleys rendering of “ad haec pauca' (G 1V.136b). Shirley's translation is per- 
haps a bit interpretative and not literal enough. Still, he succeeds in capturing the spirit of the remarks that 
van Blyenbergh proceeds to advance. 

2 GIV.141b. 

3 GlL1a43. 

1 Stuart Hampshire, Spinoza (Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1951), 133. 

15 For a recent attempt to show how a robust conception of practical deliberation is compatible with 3p2s 
and 3p2s, see Matthew J. Kisner's Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life [Human 
Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), ch. 9. The issue of practical deliberation will arise 
again in section 3 of my essay. 
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Even if provisos are required, however, when it comes time for Spinoza to reply to van 
Blyenberghs letter, he does not object to Observation One. 
The second of van Blyenbergh's observations follows on the first: 


Observation Two: “since the desire for pleasure and villainy pertains to my essence at the time of 
my action, and at that time I receive that essence, and no more, from the divine power, itis only 
those actions that the divine power demands of me.** 


Because every aspect of our essences is given to us by God, those actions which our 
essences drive us to undertake must be seen as having divine sanction. Not only does 
Spinoza think humans 'shun wicked things merely because their nature compels them 
to; he also regards this as fitting. 

Once again, van Blyenbergh proves astute. In the Ethics, Spinoza will assert that 
“God is the efficient cause not only of the existence of things but also of their essence' 
(1p25). He also attributes to God full control over the actions of individual things like 
humans. He writes, Particular things are nothing but affections of the attributes of 
God, that is, modes wherein the attributes of God find expression in a definite and 
determinate way” (1p25c). Moreover, he claims that humans pursue what they regard 
as good or bad because their natures or essences force them towards those ends. He 
writes, Every man, from the laws of his own nature, necessarily seeks or avoids what 
he judges to be good or evil” (4p19). While many qualifications and much interpre- 
tative work are needed to weave these propositions together into a seamless whole, 
still, they show that van Blyenbergh has captured the gist of Spinozas thought. 
Indeed, Spinozas reply to Observation Two in letter 23 makes this plain: T assert 
that God is absolutely and effectively the cause of everything that has essence, be it 
what it may. If now you demonstrate that evil, villainy and so on are something that 
expresses essence, I will entirely agree with you that God is the cause of villainy, evil, 
error, etc.” 

These two Observations—that we pursue objects or ends largely because our natures 
lead us to do so, and that this is morally (in some sense of that word) apposite—direct 
van Blyenbergh to a question. 


The Question: “ifthere were a mind to whose particular nature the pursuit of pleasure or villainy 
was not repugnant but agreeable, could he have any virtuous motive that must move him to do 
good and avoid evil?” 


1.2 Spinozas Answer 


Let us turn now to Spinoza. In the passage from letter 23 that deals with the foregoing, 
Spinoza does not take exception to anything that van Blyenbergh has written. Instead 
of correcting him, Spinoza proceeds straight to his question. To answer it, Spinoza first 
restates itin slightly different terms: 


1% GIV.137b. 7 GIV.147a. 1 GIV.141b-142b. 
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The Question, Restated: If there were a mind to whose particular nature the pursuit of pleasure 
and villainy was not repugnant, but agreeable, could it have any virtuous motive that must move 
itto do good and avoid evil?” 


To this version of the question, Spinoza initially says that it presupposes a contradic- 
tion"? He does not state exactly why but he offers anilluaminating comparison. The ques- 
tion that van Blyenbergh has posed, Spinoza writes, is exactly analogous to another: 


The Analogous Question: “whether, if it accorded better with a man's nature that he should hang 
himself, there would be any reason why he should not hang himself”> 


The contradictory presupposition of the new example—that of a man who is by 
nature suicidal—can be displayed against Spinoza's conatus doctrine developed in the 
Ethics and elsewhere. Given that our essences are constituted by our efforts to remain 
in existence (3p7), it is indeed contradictory that someone could have a truly suicidal 
essence. 

Now, this case is supposed to parallel that of a man whose nature inclined him to 
the pursuit of pleasure and villainy. So it seems that Spinoza thinks our essences are 
constituted by our pursuit of virtue, in which case the notion of a man whose essence 
inclines him to vice is contradictory. As it happens, this is the precise view that Spinoza 
presents in the Ethics Part 4. He writes in 4D8, By virtue and power I mean the same 
thing; that is (3p7), virtue, insofar as itis related to man, is man's very essence, or [seu] 
nature... Because virtue is mars very essence, itis absurd to think that a man could be 
inclined by nature to the opposite of virtue. 

It may be unclear what it means to say that virtue is man's very essence but let us 
leave that aside. Instead, let us continue to follow the narrative of letter 23. After restat- 
ing van Blyenbergh's question and declaring that it is based on an impossible assump- 
tion, Spinoza proceeds to grant his correspondent's hypothesis. He writes, 'suppose it 
is possible that there could be [a man with] such a nature. For the sake of argument, 
Spinoza says, let's suppose the impossible: that there could be a man who is by nature 
suicidal or one who by nature would flourish by being not-virtuous. What can be said 
of such a person? Spinoza's answer is worth quoting at length: 


The Answer: “[I]f anyone sees that he can live better on the gallows than at his own table, he 
would be very foolish not to go and hang himself. And he who saw clearly that he would in fact 
enjoy a more perfect and better life or essence by engaging in villainy than by pursuing virtue 
would also be a fool ifhe did not do just that. For in relation to such a perverted human nature, 
villainy would be virtue!” 


If someones nature were to incline him to self- destruction, then he ought to self- 
destruct. Similarly, if someones nature were to incline him to “villainy; then he ought 
to be villainous. 


 GIV.149a. 22 GIV.1522. 2 GlIV.152a. 2 GlIV.52a. 
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Now, the hypotheticals may be impossible: there can be no one who is by nature 
suicidal or inclined to “villainy” (or the lack of power, which Spinoza regards as the 
true opposite of virtue [see 4D8]). Be that is it may, there is a norm which determines 
the appropriate action of the agent in the imagined cases. The agent must do what is 
consistent with his essence. To use a very ancient formula, the agent must seek to live in 
agreement with nature. 

Although my retelling of the exchange between van Blyenbergh and Spinoza may 
not make it clear, 1 think that we find in those letters the most fundamental thesis of 
Spinoza's entire ethics. For him, the most basic ethical precept is that we ought (in 
some sense of that word) to live in agreement with nature (which 1 will sometimes 
abbreviate as LAN”). Concomitant with that, I also maintain that Spinoza's ethics is 
devoted to an exploration of this thesis—what it means, whyit is true, how it structures 
all other moral concepts. For the rest of my essay, I want to argue for these claims.* 


2. The Evidence 


Let me start by marshaling some evidence. In letter 21, Spinoza responds to van 
Blyenbergh's contention that people will engage in “all sorts of crime” ifthey believe that 
God “does not punish wrongdoing. To the contrary, Spinoza says, if someone refrains 
from vicious acts for fear of divine retribution, he in no way acts from love and by no 
means embraces virtue. Rather than divine retribution, Spinoza argues, there is a far 
better basis for inducing agents to act virtuously. He writes, “For my own part I refrain, 
or try to refrain, from such [non-virtuous] behaviour because it is directly opposed 
to my particular nature, and would cause me to stray from the love and knowledge of 
God:** The reason we should act virtuously is that by doing so we will actin conformity 
with our own particular natures and hence be better equipped to love and know God. 


In my review of the secondary literature, 1 have found few explicit recognitions of LAN in Spinoza. 
Typically, commentators will dance around LAN without naming it directly. For example, Hampshire 
said, “We can be said to be free in so far as... we acquire more knowledge of Nature, and therefore of our- 
selves as parts of Nature” (Spinoza, 161). Two exceptions to this general rule are Terence Irwin and Firmin 
DeBrabander. In his monumental The Development of Ethics, Irwin said that Spinoza's disagreement with 
Hobbes [over whether rational people may disagree and conflict with each other] partly reflects his accept- 
ance of the Stoic claim that happiness consists in living in accordance with nature” (The Development of 
Ethics: A Historical and Critical Study, vol. ii [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008], 197). Irwin does not, 
however, pursue the importance of LAN to Spinozas ethics. For his part, DeBrabander includes a section 
called Agreeing with Nature' in his Spinoza and the Stoics (London and New York: Continuum International 
Publishing Group, 2007). DeBrabander writes at the beginning of this section, “Spinoza and the Stoics concur 
that virtue consists in a kind of agreement with nature, and that it involves the exercise of reason. However, 
they differ regarding the precise ingredients of this formula, and this difference ...spells greater divergence 
with respect to politics” (Spinoza and the Stoics, 36). In the pages that follow, DeBrabander explores the dif- 
ferences between Spinoza and the Stoics, not so much on LAN as on a host of other issues (including the 
nature of the sage, the idea of a rational suicide, and the theory of virtue). lam not aware of anyone who has 
argued that LAN is the central tenet of Spinozistic ethics in the way that lam doing in this essay, and neither 
Ido know of anyone who has dealt with it at such great length. 

24 All quotations in this paragraph appear at GIV.131. 
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Correspondence is important but ifT am right that Spinoza's ethics revolves around 
LAN, there ought to be traces of it in his other writings. Which there is. Take the 
Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE). Immediately after concluding his 
quasi-autobiographical protrepticus, where he explains how he turned away from 
ordinary pursuits in favor of the philosophical life, Spinoza states what he takes the 
philosophical life to be. It is the life devoted to acquiring the supreme good [sum- 
mum bonum], which it does by means of possessing true goods [vera bona]. To quote 
Spinoza, the goal of the philosophical life is “to arrive at the enjoyment of [perfect 
human] nature, together with other individuals, if possible” (TIE 13). There are prob- 
lems about what he means by “perfect human nature, but those problems are beside the 
point. What matters for present purposes is that the TIE takes as its principal objective 
helping us acquire and live in agreement with perfect human nature. 

Not only does the notion of living in agreement with nature govern the 
macro-structure of the TIE; it also appears in many of its smaller elements. Take this 
passage: 


Then again, the more the mind knows [novit], the better it understands [intelligit] both its own 
powers and the order of Nature. Now the better it understands its own powers, the more easily it 
can direct itself and lay down rules for its own guidance; and the better it understands the order 
of Nature, the more easily it can restrain itself from useless pursuits. And it is in this, as we have 
said, that the whole of our method consists. (TIE 40) 


This is an argument for the value of knowledge. It may be that knowledge has intrinsic 
value, though Spinoza does not say as much here. Instead, knowledge is valuable as an 
instrument. Through acquiring knowledge, Spinoza contends, we better understand 
both ourselves and the world around us. By enhancing our understanding of ourselves 
and the world that we inhabit, we are better able to guide ourselves away from 'useless 
pursuits' and towards worthwhile ones. Spinoza does not say here what those worth- 
while pursuits are but we know from other parts ofthe TTE, such as $13, that they center 
on acquiring and living in agreement with nature. The value ofknowledge, then, lies in 
the way it helps us to conform to nature, both our own individual natures and Nature 
as a whole. 

Turning from the TIE to the Ethics, LAN factors into many discussions and argu- 
ments in that work. For example, take Spinoza's views on the emotions. As intimated 
by the very title of Part 4, with its equivalence between human bondage and the 
strength of the emotions, he takes emotions to be the main source of human oppres- 
sion or suffering. Though Spinoza denies that humans can have complete control over 
their emotions—he (incorrectly*) criticizes the Stoics for arguing that the emotions 
depend absolutely on our will, and that we can have absolute command over thenY 


3 As A. A. Long says, “Spinoza misrepresents the Stoics [in 5pref] ... Spinoza seems to confuse the Stoic 
thesis that passions are judgements or functions of the rational mind with freedom of the will from anteced- 
ent causation' (“Stoicism in the Philosophical Tradition, in Hellenistic and Early Modern Philosophy, eds. Jon 
Miller and Brad Inwood [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003], 7-29, p. 13 N. 14). 
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in 5pref—he still thought we could largely rein them in. We may do so by (1) knowing 
our true natures and (2) knowing the true nature of emotions. When we know our 
true natures (at least insofar as we are mental beings”*), we know that we are essen- 
tially rational creatures (3p3 together with 4p52d). By contrast, when we know the 
true nature of bad emotions, we know that they are essentially non-rational (DOE, G 
11.203). Since (insofar as we are mental beings) we are essentially rational and because 
bad emotions are essentially non-rational or (better) irrational, we may infer that the 
solution to the emotions is to live in agreement with our true natures. Ifwe are rational, 
then we will not experience non-rational emotions. Spinoza says something along 
these lines in 5pref: “Therefore, since the power of the mind is defined solely by the 
understanding, as I have demonstrated above, we shall determine solely by the knowl- 
edge of the mind the remedies for the emotions...” 

Indeed, we find LAN appearing not just in the extensive misgivings that Spinoza has 
of the emotions. While minimizing the role that emotions play in our lives, Spinoza 
definitely allows a place for emotions in healthy and well-functioning lives. This pos- 
sibility is allowed by his very definition of the emotions: “By emotion I understand the 
affections of the body by which the body's power of activity is increased or dimin- 
ished, assisted or checked, together with the ideas of these affections” (3D3). There 
can be emotions which diminish the body's power of acting. Since they decrease the 
body's power of activity, they also decrease the mind's power of activity. Because the 
mind's power of activity is reason, these emotions must diminish the mind's rational- 
ity. Because such emotions diminish the mind' rationality, they are non-rational or 
irrational. In addition to such non-rational or irrational emotions, there are those that 
increase the body's (and hence the mind's) power of activity. Spinoza starts to discuss 
these at the end of Part 3; he writes, “So much for emotions that are related to man inso- 
far as he is passive. It remains for me to add a few words concerning emotions that are 
related to man insofar as he is active (3p575). I shall not recount his analysis in full here. 
It suffices to note the essential feature of good emotions. Spinoza writes, Our active 
emotions, that is, those desires that are defined by man's power, that is, by reason, are 
always good' (4app3). An emotion is good or healthy if and only if it contributes to the 
agent's power of acting, which is another way of saying that it helps the agent to live in 
accordance with his nature. 

Another place where Spinoza draws heavily upon LAN is in his theory of virtue. 
T have already quoted most of the Definition of virtue given at the beginning of Part 4 
(4D8). Here we find a series of equations: virtue equates to power; power equates to 
essence; so virtue equates to essence. Indeed, it is because ones virtue equals ones 
essence that one cannot have a natural inclination to the opposite of virtue. If one 


26 Insofar as we are conceived as physical beings, our true natures cannot be described as rational. I will not 
address how our true natures should be construed when we are considered as modifications of the attribute 
ofextension. 

7 GIIL280. 
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did have such an inclination, then one would be naturally inclined to the loss of ones 
essence. Since one cannot have or want to be anything other than what one is, it is 
impossible that one should be naturally disposed to the pursuit of non-virtue. 

While 4D8 is important, Spinozas full theory of virtue is not advanced until later 
in Part 4. Starting with 4p18s, Spinoza unpacks the concept of virtue and deploys that 
concept in the course of making a variety of different points. For example, in 4p18s (G 
T[.222) and again in 4p24d, Spinoza expounds on the concept of virtue. He writesin the 
former that virtue “is nothing other than to act from the laws of ones own nature”; in 
the latter, To act in absolute conformity with virtue is nothing else... butto actaccord- 
ing to the laws of ones own nature. If we want to know the meaning of virtue—if we 
want to know what it is to be virtuous— Spinoza tells us quite plainly here. To be virtu- 
ous is just to act in accordance with ones nature. 

Just as LAN is central to Spinoza theory of virtue, it is equally important to his 
axiology or theory of value. Take his two official Definitions of good and bad from the 
beginning of Part 4: 


4D1: By good I understand that which we certainly know [certo scimus] to be useful to us. 
4D2: By bad I understand that which we certainly know [certo scimus] to be an obstacle to our 
attainment of some good. 


Spinoza holds what is often called a “relativistic' theory of value, according to which 
things have value not absolutely but only in relation to those agents who possess 
them.” To quote a passage that is often cited in this connection, (one and the same 
thing can at the same time be good and bad, and also indifferent. For example, music 
is good for one who is melancholic, bad for one in mourning, and neither good nor 
bad for the deaf” (4pref, G 11.208). Now, I have reservations about the usual range of 
relativistic interpretations.” Nevertheless, I agree that the value of a good is in some 
sense relative to the agent whose good itis. However we understand this thesis, we will 
always find LAN to be implicated in it. 

Before I can set out why this should be so, I must distinguish between two kinds 
of goodness, which I shall call circumstantially dependent and non-circumstantially 
dependent. In a particular circumstance, if a thing will be useful to an agent, given 
her nature, then that thing should be deemed good for her. For example, if someone 
is hungry, then food will be good for her; if she's not hungry, then it wor't. In addition 
to such circumstantially dependent goodness, Spinoza also allows for a kind of good- 
ness that holds in all circumstances. He writes, T shall mean by “good” that which we 
certainly know to be the means for approaching nearer to the model of human nature 


23 Those who ascribe a relativistic theory of value range from H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
vol. i (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1934), 437ff., to Charles Jarrett, Spinoza on the Relativity 
of Good and Evil, in Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, eds. Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 159-81. 

22 My reservations are given in my article Spinozas Axiology, Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, 
vol. ii, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 149-72, See esp. 160fF. 
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that we set before ourselves” (4pref, G IL.208). Whereas circumstantially dependent 
goods have value only in relation to the situations in which their users find them- 
selves, non-circumstantially dependent goods do not; these are the things which are 
always useful and hence good for us. The paradigm example ofa non-circumstantially 
dependent good is knowledge of God (see, e.g., 4p28): no matter what is going on in 
our lives, it will never happen that knowledge of God will not be of value for us. 

So there is the difference between circumstantially dependent goodness and 
non-circumstantially dependent goodness. At the same time, there is a commonality 
between them. Whether we are talking about circumstantially dependent goodness or 
non-circumstantially dependent goodness, Spinoza insists that we take into account 
(1) the nature of the person possessing that good and (2) whether the good will help 
him live in accordance with his nature. As he says in 4p31, Tnsofar asa thingis in agree- 
ment with our nature, to that extent itis necessarily good" Itis living in agreement with 
nature that determines value: ifsomething furthers this end, itis good; if not, itis bad.? 

To end this section, I want to draw attention to how LAN factors into a different 
aspect of the Ethics. This is not a specific theory, such as the theory of virtue or the axi- 
ology. Instead, it concerns the applications of those theories. 

While the ostensive goal of the Ethics is showing us the way toward freedom, it is 
hard not to regard much of the work as purely conceptual—a project aimed at under- 
standing, not concerned with altering our daily practices. Occasionally, however, 
Spinoza departs from this speculative orientation and addresses overtly practical mat- 
ters. When he does this, he often offers what has been called a kind of “psychotherapy”* 
This is a therapy which seeks to help its patients by enabling them to organize their 
minds and their priorities so that they may enjoy calmer and more tranquil lives. Take 
this passage from the end of Part 3: 


But human power is very limited and is infinitely surpassed by the power of external causes, and 
so we do not have absolute power to adapt to our purposes things external to us. However, we 
shall patiently bear whatever happens to us that is contrary to what is required by consideration 
of our own advantage, if we are conscious that we have done our duty and that our power was 
not extensive enough for us to have avoided the said things, and that we are a part of the whole 
of Nature whose order we follow. If we clearly and distinctly understand this, that part of us 
which is defined by the understanding, that is, the better part ofus, will be fully resigned and will 
endeavor to persevere in that resignation. For insofar as we understand, we can desire nothing 
but that which must be, nor, in an absolute sense, can we find contentment in anything but truth. 


3% In addition to my paper cited in n. 29, 1 would also draw attention to a paper by Andrew Youpa, which 
sees Spinozas axiology in similar terms. See Youpa, “Spinozas Theories of Value, British Journal for the 
History of Philosophy 18, no. 2 (2010): 209-29. 

% See, e.g., Derk Pereboom, “Stoic Psychotherapy in Descartes and Spinoza, Faith and Philosophy 11 
(1994): 592-623. Michael LeBuffe does not use the word “psychotherapy” but he says that one of the three 
“overarching themes' in Spinoza's moral theory concerns how knowledge is the most important remedy to 
passion” (From Bondage to Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence [Human Excellence] [Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010]). For a fine critique of the idea that Spinoza's moral theory is essentially cognitive 
psychological therapy, see the Introduction to Kisner, Human Freedom. 
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And insofar as we rightly understand these matters, the endeavor of the better part of us is in 
harmony with the order of the whole of Nature. (3app32) 


A lot is going on here, so let me attempt a summary. The audience is intended to be 
someone who is disappointed that things have not turned out as he wanted. He tried 
to do something but external events overwhelmed his actions, preventing him from 
obtaining his end. To such a person, Spinoza offers a conditional counsel. Provided 
that that person has done his duty; he need not feel bad. He is part of Nature, which 
is infinitely more powerful than he is. He may try to achieve his goal but in the end 
whether he will or not depends not on him but on Nature. Ifhe understands his place 
in Nature, he will resign himself to accepting Natures course. As he becomes better 
at being resigned in this manner, his natural impulses—his conatus or very essence 
itself —will become increasingly synchronized with the order of Nature. His impulses 
will be the same as Natures impulses. As this happens, he will begin to enjoy a har- 
mony and tremendous inner peace. 

So understood, LAN stands as the pivot to Spinozas psychotherapy, at least as it is 
expressed in 3app32. Once we live in agreement with nature, we find that our frustra- 
tions disappear, we will enjoy a tesignation' which is inner peace, and our resolve to 
continue living in agreement with nature will strengthen. 


3. Interpretative Issues 


It would be tendentious to go through yet more textual evidence of LAN in Spinoza's 
writings. So instead, let me change topics. Suppose we grant that Spinoza did make LAN 
central to his ethics. This invites the question: what did he take that concept to mean? 


3.1 


Let me start with the basics. Livingin accordance with nature involves livingin accord- 
ance with (1) ones own nature, (2) human nature writ large, and (3) the nature of the 
cosmos as a whole. Itis true that Spinoza emphasizes one or another in different places. 
Thus, large sections of Ethics 4 speak about what belongs to “our nature” or ones own 
nature” and why it is important to conform to it (see especially 4p17-28). Likewise, 
there are also those places where he talks about the conditions for agreeing in nature 
(see, e.g., 4p35 and its two corollaries). Here the agreement is between the natures of 
different human beings. By contrast, he identifies as his goal attaining and living in 
accordance with a perfect human nature (see, e.g., TIE 13). Elsewhere, Spinoza dwells 
on conformity to Nature as a whole. I have already quoted 4app32. Other texts which 
speak about conforming to Nature as a whole include 4p4 (together with its demon- 
stration and corollary) and 4app6-7. As he says in 4app6, “nothing evil can befall a 
man... insofar as he isa part ofthe whole of Nature [totius naturae]”. 

While we may find each ofthe three types of nature, itwould be a mistake to conclude 
there is equivocation among different types of doctrine. Rather, there is one doctrine 
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that involves three points of reference. Insofar as the discussion centers on living in 
agreement with oneself, Spinoza urges us to free ourselves from inner emotional toil. 
When he shifts to living in agreement with human nature, he wants us to accord with 
our essence as rational beings, to follow it rather than react passively to events occur- 
ring outside ourselves. Finally, the idea ofachieving conformity with nature as a whole 
is to see how our natures (both as individuals and as members of a species) are parts of 
Nature or God. There is no tension between living in agreement with the three types 
of nature because all belong to the same system. God or Nature as a whole causes eve- 
rything to be and to act, and since he would not—cannot—engender things that are 
mutually incompatible, all parts of his creation must be compossible. 


3.2 


Now I shall move onto a more contentious issue. Assume that the notion of living 
in agreement with nature is the central tenet of Spinozas ethics. This invites a ques- 
tion: is living in agreement with nature something that we actually do or something 
we oughtto do? That is, is this tenet descriptive or prescriptive? My answer is that itis 
both. 

Certainly, it is descriptive. When Spinoza talks about living in agreement with 
nature (of whatever kind), he often talks about what we in fact are doing or what is sim- 
ply the case. For example, he says in 4p31 that a thing is necessarily good' to the extent 
that it agrees with our nature. The demonstration to this proposition makes plain that 
the goodness here is not normative. What makes a thing good is just that it contrib- 
utes to our self-preservation. Ifa thing conduces to our preservation, it is because of 
some continuity between that thing and our nature. An example might be kernels of 
corn versus corncobs. The former agree with our nature, as seen by our ability to digest 
them. For this reason, we regard corn kernels as good. By contrast, because corncobs 
are indigestible by us, they do not agree with our nature and so may be regarded as bad. 
Even though corn kernels are good and corncobs bad, it doesn't follow that they are 
morally good or bad. It is a mere physical fact; nothing more or less. 

Here we find one sense of LAN. Call it LAN); for living in agreement with nature, 
descriptive. I do not think, however, that we can stop there. Itis not enough to say that 
all things and actions in accordance with nature have the same status for Spinoza. In the 
Ethics, Spinoza speaks of the greedy man [avarus] who naturally longs to gorge himself 
on other people's food and drink, and the lustful person [libidinosus] who naturally 


* While they do not talk about LAN, other commentators have argued that there are both descriptive and 
prescriptive elements in Spinozas ethics. See, for example, E. M. Curley, Spinozas Moral Philosophy, in 
Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Marjorie Grene (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1973), 354-76, 
esp. 372ff., and Don Garrett, Spinozas Ethical Theory, in The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don 
Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 267-314, esp. 285-90. As Garrett frames the prob- 
lem, “Ethics is a prescriptive discipline; yet Spinoza claims to demonstrate ethical propositions entirely from 
the descriptive premises provided by his axioms plus a set of mere definitions. ... How can this be possible?” 
(285). For Garrett, the answer lies in how Spinoza thinks about the meaning of ethical terms. 
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wants to indulge his sexual desires (the examples are drawn from DOE 48exp). Even 
though it is part of their natures that the greedy man and lustful person should have 
these drives, it does not follow that they should seek to satisfy them. So what should 
they do? We can find the answer in a couple different texts. Take this passage from the 
Political Treatise: “itis one thing...to defend oneself, to preserve oneself, to give judg- 
ment, etc., by right, another thing to defend and preserve oneself in the best way and 
to give the best judgment?* It may be that one has the natural impulse to undertake an 
action; it does not follow that one ought to perform that action. Whether one ought to 
perform an action will depend on whether that action is in conformity with what is 
for the best. More precisely, one ought to perform only those actions that will actually 
conduce to one's self-preservation. 

This compares to a passage from the Ethics. In 4p37s2 Spinoza acknowledges that 
“everyone exists by the highest right of nature, and consequently everyone, by the high- 
est right of nature, does those things that follow from the necessity of his own nature! 
While this is true, Spinoza does not think everyone should undertake those actions 
that currently follow from their natures as they are presently constituted. It would 
be better if people were to change their natures, so that they were more or even fully 
rational, for then the actions which follow from their natures would lead to the most 
peace and harmony. He writes, Tf men lived according to the guidance of reason, eve- 
ryone would possess this right of his... without injury to anyone else'** If we cannot 
become rational, then at least we can imagine what it is to be rational and seek to act in 
those terms. 

In the previous two paragraphs, we encounter a sense of LAN altogether different 
from LAN, According to LAN), the notion of living in agreement with nature is just 
a simple retelling of one's actual actions. But when one's actual actions are not for the 
best, one needs to compare what one is naturally inclined to do with what it would be 
better for one to do. One learns what it would be better for one to do not by studying 
LAN,, for everything covered by LAN, is ones actual actions. Instead, if one wants 
to learn what one should do, one should consult an idealized life that accords with 
one's nature as it should be. If the greedy man asks whether it is actually good for him 
to live in accordance with his avaricious nature, he will find that it is not. Indulging 
his appetites will probably lead to conflict with others, as he will likely take what is 
theirs. Moreover, indulging all his appetites will likely make for an unhealthy body, as 
he consumes far too much of the wrong kinds of food and drink. Rather than live in 
accordance with his own nature, the greedy man should seek to live in accordance with 
a better nature, one that does not manifest such natural but irrational impulses. The 
regulation of natural but irrational impulses by the idealized standard of what is natu- 
ral and rational shows there is another sense of life in accordance with nature that goes 
beyond the descriptive. In addition, there is a sense of life in accordance with nature 


3 TPch. s, section 1. 3 4p3782 (G1L.237). 
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that stands as a norm guiding our conduct. Call it LAN), for living in agreement with 
nature, prescriptive. 

My attempt to argue for a reading of LAN that is both descriptive and prescriptive 
is likely to dissatisfy many, for there are those who might see either LAN,, or LAN, in 
Spinoza but few who would see both.** It is beyond the scope of this essay to respond 
fully to interpretations taking Spinozas ethics to be purely descriptive or purely pre- 
scriptive. Instead, I just want to clarify my mixed interpretation. In section 4 1 will 
identify a philosophical system resembling Spinoza that offers a purely prescriptive 
LAN, and I will try to show why that is incompatible with Spinoza's version of LAN. 
For now, I want to respond to the other critic, one who thinks LAN, is all there is to be 
found in Spinoza. 

It is not hard to understand why some readers of Spinoza would think his concep- 
tion of living in agreement with nature is just a descriptive account of what actually 
happens. Given Spinozas (1) universal causal determinism and (2) thoroughgoing nat- 
uralism that insists on keeping humans within the causal metric, it follows that every- 
thing human—all our thoughts, actions, and characters—will be as fully necessitated 
as all other things. Moreover, Spinozas (3) psychological egoism means that we pursue 
all actions only because we perceive them to be in our own narrow self-interest. In 
light of (1) and (2), it makes little sense to offer practical recommendations regarding 
what we ought to do or what kind of life we ought to lead, for the outcome is fixed and 
certain. To the extent that there is room for practical recommendations, (3) limits their 
scope to be mere counsels of prudence. This is the line pushed by Justin Steinberg, for 
example, in his very helpful overview of Spinozas political philosophy. In the section 
of that article called Spinoza and Normativity” Steinberg writes, “The dictates ofreason 
are effectively rules of prudence.... Since these dictates are relative to the essential 
and ineliminable interest of the agent, Spinoza is able to avoid charges that his nor- 
mative claims conflict with his naturalism'** To be sure, Steinberg isn't talking about 
LAN but we can recast his reading in terms of living in agreement with nature. Ifliv- 
ing in agreement with nature is the highest ethical imperative in Spinozas ethics, the 
hard-core naturalist reader of Spinoza might argue, then LAN can mean nothing more 
than LAN,, with no place for LAN, 

This isa serious objection. To assuage those who hold it, [want to return to my under- 
standing of the nature ofthe prescriptions found in LAN, As I see it, prescriptions are 


5 An exception is David Bidney. Unlike me, however, Bidney thinks the combination ofLAN,, plus LAN, 
results in a hopeless muddle. Bidney writes, “Spinoza's Stoic rationalism with its acknowledgment of absolute 
moral standards is incompatible with his biological naturalism which teaches the complete relativity of all 
good and evil, virtue and vice, to the requirements of self-preservation' (The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940], 317). To be sure, Bidney does not cast the issue in terms of living 
in agreement with nature but I think we can recast it in those terms, so that (according to Bidney) Spinoza's 
endorsement of a Stoic LAN, is incompatible with the case he makes elsewhere for a purely naturalistic 
LAN, A challenge that I face in this essay is explaining how Spinoza could consistently hold both. 

35 Justin Steinberg, “Spinoza's Political Philosophy, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edward 
N. Zalta (Spring 2009 edn.). 
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generated in relation to norms that we create or construct.? As Spinoza says in 4pref, 
“we desire to form the idea of a man which we may look to as a model of human nature 
[naturae humanae exemplar]'2* Although the ideal or model human being may be 
nothing more than something *we are wont to invent [quas fingere solemus]' as Spinoza 
says slightly earlier in 4pref, Spinoza thinks it is still justified. It serves to identify a type 
of human being which may not exist but one that we ought to strive to become. We 
ought to strive to live in agreement with that type of human being, one who is perfect 
and good and completely rational. It is by reference to that type of individual that we 
can understand ourselves as imperfect and not good and not completely rational. The 
constructed or created model of an ideal moral agent is not 'natural' in the sense that 
itis a product of nature as it currently stands. Rather, it is natural in the sense that it 
picks out a type of human being that does not exist but which, if£it did, would fit into 
nature without suffering any of what Spinoza calls Bondage'* 

So understood, the prescriptions generated by LAN, are certainly more deflation- 
ary than the prescriptions generated by other moral systems that take it to be impor- 
tant for us to live in agreement with nature.* Yet, they are more than mere prudential 
recommendations. Yes, it is certainly prudential to follow what we learn by studying 
the nature and activities of the ideal moral agent. However, what we actually learn by 
studying the nature and activities of the ideal moral agent will be states of mind and 
actions that can easily be described as “altruistic. The “free man (as Spinoza calls the 
ideal moral agent) takes an interest in the welfare of others; he seeks to promote their 
well-being. The free man also wants to help others become more like himself—that is 
to say, less vulnerable to the emotions, more rational and hence more free.* As Spinoza 
says in 4p18s, men who are governed by reason...seek nothing for themselves that 
they would not desire for the rest of mankind, and so are just, faithful, and honorable.* 

We can even go further. As Michael LeBuffe has observed,* Spinoza does include 
one universally binding prescriptior” (LeBuftes word) in his account of the right way 
of living.** This is the second of the dictates of reason, which states that “virtue should 
be sought for its own sake, and that there is nothing preferable to it or more to our 
advantage, for the sake of which it should be sought' (4p18s).* Whereas the other pre- 
scriptions involved in the life according to nature may be hypothetical in nature—for 
example, because the free man wants to be virtuous himself, he also wants others to be 


7 For more on how moral constructions work in Spinozas ethics, see the essay by Charles Jarrett in this 
volume. I have learned much from Jarrett's essay. 

% GIL208. 

» See, e.g., the subtitle of Part 4. 

+ The outstanding example here is Stoicism. I shall return to the Stoics in section 4. 

1 On all these ideas, see 4p37 and its scholia. 

*:G1IL223. 

4 See LeBuffe, Human Excellence, 182. 

+4* ] set aside the other prescriptions that LeBuffe finds elsewhere in Spinoza's ethics. See his interesting 
catalogue of prescriptions in Human Excellence, 177-80. 

+4 GIL222. 
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virtuous—this prescription is categorical. One must always and without qualification 
seek virtue, not because of what results, but because this is an ethical imperative. 


3-3 


To conclude this section on how weare to understand Spinozas conception ofLAN, I shall 
ask a complex question that can be answered simply: why is it good to live in agreement 
with nature? The simple answer: because we have to and the sooner we appreciate this, the 
better off we will be. 

To explain myself, I want to return to letter 75, part of which I quoted in my introduc- 
tion. The opening section of this letter is a response to Oldenburg's worry that ifuniversal 
causal determinism is true, then “the sinews of all law all virtue and religion are severed, 
and all rewards and punishments are pointless.** Although Spinozas intention is to show 
that this worry is unfounded, in the process of responding to Oldenburg, he also answers 
the question of interest to me—viz., why is it good to live in agreement with nature? Before 
presenting that answer, let me quote all ofthe relevant material: 


I see at last what it was that you urged me not to publish. However, since this is the principal 
basis of all the contents of the treatise which I had intended to issue, I should here like to explain 
briefly in what way I maintain the fatalistic necessity of all things and actions. 

In no way do I subject God to fate, but I conceive that all things follow with inevitable neces- 
sity from God's nature in the same way that everyone conceives that it follows from God's nature 
that God understands himself. Surely no one denies that this follows necessarily from God's 
nature, and yet no one conceives that God is forced by some fate to understand himself; itis con- 
ceived that God understands himself altogether freely, though necessarily. 

Next, this inevitable necessity of things does not do away with either divine or human laws. 
For moral precepts, whether or not they receive from God himself the form of command or 
law, are nonetheless divine and salutary, and whether the good that follows from virtue and the 
divine love is bestowed on us by God as judge, or whether it emanates from the necessity of the 
divine nature, it will not on that account be more or less desirable, just as on the other hand the 
evils that follow from wicked deeds and passions are not less to be feared because they necessar- 
ily follow from them. And finally, whether we do what we do necessarily or contingently, we are 
still led by hope and fear. 

Furthermore, men are without excuse before God for no other reason than that they are in 
God's hands as clay in the hands of the potter, who from the same lump makes vessels, some 
to honour and some to dishonour. If you would give just a little attention to these few points, 
I doubt not that you will find it easy to reply to all the objections that are usually raised against 
this view... (GIV.311a-313a)" 


Before proceeding, notice the closing assertion: if the reader reflects on the “few 
points” just made, then he will find answers to “all the objections” raised against 


46 Letter 74 (G 1V.310). 
17 To be clear, these are the first four paragraphs (in translation) of the letter. 
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Spinoza's deterministic metaphysics and the ethical system based on that metaphysics. 
According to Spinoza, then, these paragraphs contain crucial information. 
What is that information? Here, I take it, are the key claims: 


1. In no way do I subject God to fate...” 

2. “[A]ll things follow with inevitable necessity from Gods nature...” 

3. Next, this inevitable necessity of things does not do away with either divine or 
human laws. For moral precepts, whether or not they receive from God himself 
the form of command or law, are nonetheless divine and salutary...”. 

4. Furthermore, men are without excuse before God for no other reason than that 
they are in God's hands as clay in the hands of the potter! 


As Spinoza wants, these propositions can be used to defuse Oldenburg's incompatibil- 
ist objection but that is beside the present point. What matters for my purposes is that 
they can explain why it is good to live in agreement with nature. How so? 

Suppose (as [2] maintains) that universal causal determinism obtains. Then (as [4] 
says) humans are fully determined creatures. Because we are fully determined crea- 
tures, we have to live in agreement with the life mapped out for us by nature. To say that 
we have to, however, is not the end of the story. Despite the truth of universal causal 
determinism, morality (what Spinoza calls moral precepts' [3]) still obtains. To say that 
morality still obtains is to say that humans are still bound by moral obligations. A key 
moral obligation is to live virtuously. Living virtuously is living in agreement with our 
nature (see 4D8). Given the compatibility of moral codes with universal causal deter- 
minism, then, we ought to want to live in agreement with nature, for therein lies our 
surest path to flourishing.* 


4. Another Version of the Idea of Living in 
Accordance with Nature 


Spinoza was not, of course, the first in the history of philosophy to center his ethics on 
the notion of livingin accordance with nature. Indeed, a far more familiar and influen- 
tial version of LAN may be found in ancient Stoicism. We may learn more about LAN 
in Spinoza by comparing it to the Stoic LAN.* 


4% Another text that helps to understand the connection between necessity and morality is in 4p73s. 
Spinoza writes, “the strong-minded man has this foremost in his mind, that everything follows from the 
necessity of the divine nature, and therefore whatever he thinks of as injurious or bad, and also whatever 
seems impious, horrible, unjust, and base arises from his conceiving things in a disturbed, fragmented, and 
confused way. For this reason his prime endeavor is to conceive things as they are in themselves and to 
remove obstacles to true knowledge... And so he endeavors, as far as he can, to do well and to be glad, as we 
have said” (4p738). Because things are determined to be as they are, they cannot be otherwise. Our response 
to this should be to accept the necessary status quo and “to do well and to be glad; as far as we are able. 

 I say “the Stoic version of LAN, even though Stoics argued vigorously among themselves about the 
correct conceptualization of LAN. At least one example of Stoics arguing among themselves will surface 
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4.1 


Let me start with ways in which they overlap.* Both Spinoza and the Stoics were deter- 
minists, even necessitarians. They held that (1) the series of causal events fully deter- 
mines all that happens and (2) there can be no other causal series than the actual one.* 
For both parties, their commitment to determinism/necessitarianism generates an 
ethical challenge. Ifthe paramount moral objective is to live in accordance with nature, 
then since Nature fully determines all that happens, it is totally beyond our control 
whether we will satisfy that objective. Stoics and Spinoza both need to find room for or 
to explain moral responsibility.* 

There is another congruence deserving mention. In my introduction, I noted the 
numerous formulations of the paramount ethical objective given by Spinoza. Quite 
the same occurs in Stoicism. Granted, a degree of fixity occurs in the way Stoics always 
stipulate that the end is happiness. Enormous variation arises, however, in the many 
ways that they define happiness: happiness is virtue;* it is ataxaria or tranquillity;** it is 
freedom from harmful emotions;* it is rationality;* etc. However, just as I have argued 
is true for Spinoza, so there is a unifying factor for the Stoics. Behind the seemingly 
disparate display that I have just alluded to, the Stoics did consistently nominate one 
unifying element as our primary moral goal. Itis life according to nature.” 

This leads to a new area of agreement. Just as Spinoza thought we ought to live in 
agreement with our nature and nature as a whole, so too Stoics were aware of the dif- 
ferent kinds of nature. In a case of Stoics arguing amongst themselves, there was dis- 
pute about the importance of the different kinds of nature. We read in one source, By 
the nature with which our life ought to be in accord, Chrysippus understands both 


presently. "The clearest succinct accounts of these disputes is given by Stobaeus I1.75.11-76.3. In this essay, 
Itry to present an account of LAN that would be acceptable to all Stoics. 


5% In formulating the account of the Stoic conception of living in agreement with nature that lam about to 
offer, I have relied heavily on the work of others. The most thorough single study of LAN in Stoicism pub- 
lished relatively recently is Gisela Strikers “Following Nature: A Study in Stoic Ethics” [Following Nature”, 
reprinted in her Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1996), 221-80. A. A. Long makes a strong case for the centrality of determinism and divine providence to 
Stoic LAN in Stoic Eudaimonism, reprinted in his Stoic Studies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1996), 179-201. An attempt to offer a conception of LAN shorn of all teleology (and therefore more like 
Spinoza's LAN) is given by Lawrence C. Becker in his A New Stoicism (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1998). Becker's book should be read in conjunction with the long review published by Brad Inwood in 
Apeiron 31, no. 4 (1998). 

3 For Spinoza, see above all 1p29 and 1p33 plus its scholia. For the Stoics, see, e.g.. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
On Fate 191.30ff., Aulus Gellius Attic Nights 7.2.3, Cicero De Natura Deorum 2.75-6. 

3% For Spinoza, see, e.g., the part of letter 75 quoted above. For the Stoics, see, e.g., Cicero De Fato 39-43 and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias On Fate 181.13ff. To be clear, both Spinoza and the Stoics were compatibilists who 
thought that determinism and responsibility were mutually consistent. In fact, both would go further, argu- 
ing that each presupposes the other. 

3 See, e.g.. Diogenes Laertius (henceforth: DL) VI.89. 

54 See, e.g., Seneca Ep. 92.3. 

5 See, e.g., Cicero Tusculan Disputations V.81-2. 

56 See, e.g., Seneca Ep. 76.9-10. 

7 See, e.g., Stobaeus I1.77.28ff. For commentary, see Striker, Following Nature; 222. 
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universal nature and more particularly the nature of man, where Cleanthes takes 
the nature of the universe alone as that which should be followed, without adding 
the nature of the individual:* While we cannot overlook the disagreement between 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, it is a mistake to make too much out of this intra-Stoic 
dispute. There is complete harmony between ones own nature and that of nature as 
a whole. When it is necessary to discard ones own preferred actions in favor of those 
that better accord with nature as a whole, then the rational agent will cheerfully do so. 
As Chrysippus memorably said, As long as the future is uncertain to me I will always 
hold to those things which are better adapted to obtaining the things in accordance 
with nature; for god himself has made me disposed to select these. But if I actually 
knew that I was fated now to be ill, I would even have an impulse to be ill. For my foot 
too, if it had intelligence, would have an impulse to get muddy? 

Notice one slight difference between Spinoza and the Stoics. Where the Stoics talk 
about living in agreement with the nature of oneself and that of the whole; I have 
cited sources which showed Spinoza talking about living in agreement with (1) one- 
self, (2) nature as a whole, and (3) human nature. Stoics did not typically mention (3). 
As with the dispute between Chrysippus and Cleanthes, we ought not to overstate 
the importance of the difference here between Spinoza and the Stoics. He may have 
thought it important to identify the third type of nature that we ought to live in agree- 
ment with. In all cases, though, the main imperative is to live in agreement with nature, 
however nature is specified. 


4.2 


This chapter is on LAN in Spinoza and more can be learned about that ifwe move onto 
how LAN differs in Spinoza versus the Stoics. One of these concerns their response 
to the question adumbrated at the end of section 3: viz., why is it important to live in 
agreement with nature? In short, let us call this the “why question. 

Stoics might offer different answers to the why question. One is suggested in these 
often-quoted lines: 


[Zeno and Chrysippus] affirmed that everything is fated, with the following model. When a dog 
is tied to a cart, if it wants to follow itis pulled and follows, making its spontaneous act coincide 
with necessity, but ifit does not want to follow it will be compelled in any case. So it is with men 
too: even ifthey do not want to, they will be compelled in any case to follow what is destined.* 


This simile seems designed to make a point not about the metaphysics of determinism 
but rather our response to it. Given that all states and events are fully determined, we 
have to follow the fated order of things, no matter what we want. In light of that, it is 


5% DL VIL88 (trans. Hicks). 

5 Epictetus Discourses I1.6.9 (translation by A. A. Long and David Sedley in their The Hellenistic 
Philosophers, vol. i [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987], 356). Unless otherwise noted, all Stoic 
translations will be by Long and Sedley. 

62 Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heresies, 1.21. 
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in our best interest to seek to conform to that order, for we will suffer less ifwe do not 
resist our destiny. 

There is much that Spinoza might like in this. Itis an egoisticjustification of LAN: we 
should seek to live in accordance with nature because it is the best way for us to pre- 
serve our own well-being. However, for two reasons, we cannot stop here. First, the 
authenticity of the simile has been challenged.* Second and more importantly, the 
simile does not contain the deeper Stoic answer to the why question. To find that, we 
have to look elsewhere. 

For the Stoics, the answer to the why question emerges in the following way.* It 
begins with self-discovery, with the realization of the Tegularity' and harmony” of 
events in ones own life. Then one comes to attach value to this order and to seek to 
extend it further. As one reflects on the order of ones own life and how important 
that order is, one begins to look for the source of that order. One comes to believe that 
this order could have not happened on its own but required the direction of another 
being. The only being capable of producing such order, one eventually concludes, is 
nature itself. Since nature bestowed this order and harmony on ones life, it must also 
have those same properties. For nature to have those properties, it must be rational as 
well. Since nature rationality must far exceed ones individual rationality, it will be 
better for one to seek to conform to the rationality evident in nature itself. The upshot 
of this process is twofold: first, one learns what one should desire, which is to live a life 
in accordance with nature; second, one learns the profoundly providential and tele- 
ological structure of nature. As one commentator says, “The Stoic conception of the 
end does not arise as a natural continuation of one's concern for self-preservation, but 
rather as a result of ones reflection upon the way nature has arranged human behavior 
in the context of an admirable cosmic order.% 

Now, Spinoza would admire some of this Stoic answer to the why question. He 
would allow that reflection and study of the natural order reveals how human beings 
fit into that order. He might also allow that humans have an end (in some sense of that 
word) similar to the end posited by the Stoics. In both cases, the end is to live naturally. 
However, he would do more than merely balk at the teleological and anthropomorphic 
innuendo. It may be that the natural order provides for human flourishing. It most 
definitely may not be that this is because nature wanted to nourish us. Nature does not 
act for an end and it certainly does not act for the end of our well-being. If the key to 
our well-being lies in living naturally, this is a mere byproduct of natures actions, not 
the preconceived intention. 


% See above all Susanne Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), 354ff. Bobzien challenges the authenticity in two different ways. First, she argues 
that the simile was not in fact advanced by Zeno and Chrysippus but rather by members ofthe Roman Stoa. 
Second and quite apart from the authorship, Bobzien says (355), the simile contradicts some of Chrysippus' 
chief innovations, such as his so-called “idle argument, which seeks to prove even if everything is fated, 
action is not pointless. 

6 Tam relying principally here on Cicero De Finibus 1.17, 20-2, 33. 

6 Striker, Following Nature, 230. 
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An answer to the question of why we should live in agreement with nature much 
more to Spinozas liking was given at the end of section 3.3. For Spinoza, we have to 
live in agreement with nature, in any case. We will be better off once we appreciate this 
truth and seek to organize our lives in accordance with it. 


4-3 


To conclude this section, I want to compare Spinoza and the Stoics on one remaining 
issue. This is the issue of whether living in agreement with nature is something we 
actually do or something we ought to do. As I framed the issue in section 3.2, is LAN 
descriptive or prescriptive? 

There are different ways to show the Stoic answer to this question. One of these is to 
think about how the Stoics would respond to Hume's claim that we cannot derive an 
ought from an is. As Christopher Shields has written in this vein, the Stoics' response 
to Hume would be to 


concede this point. They do not think that we can derive an ought from an is. They think, rather, 
so to speak, that the ought goes all the way down. That is, they disagree with the contention that 
the universe is value-neutral... [T]heir repeated suggestion is that nature presents itselfto us as 
an ordered whole... whose terms we must simply grasp if we are to live good lives.** 


For Stoics, nature is able to set the norms by which we must abide if we are to thrive 
because nature itself embeds those norms. Stoics sometimes anthropomorphize 
nature, as, for example, when they call it “Zeus. Elsewhere we find Stoics advanc- 
ing arguments for the conclusion that “the world is wise, and hence is God.“ These 
and other similar statements underscore a crucial feature of Stoicism. For them, the 
world is an organic whole united by the presence of a single all-powerful force, which 
force purposively directs the world toward a set of ends which it has picked out. The 
direction in which this force has everything headed is the best possible direction that 
things could go. As it happens, we humans share the same essential nature as the force 
which guides and governs the universe as a whole. That force is reason; we ourselves 
are essentially rational beings. The best thing we can do is try to learn the order which 
reason has determined for nature and live in accordance with it. 

Bringing this back to the question of whether living in agreement with nature is 
LAN, or LAN,, because nature “pulses with rationality, directionality, normativity,? 
living in agreement with nature can never be a value-neutral achievement. Everything 
about nature is value laden, so when we live in agreement with nature, we are satisfying 
a value-laden moral objective. In Stoicism, LAN is always LAN, 


é* Christopher Shields, Ancient Philosophy: A Contemporary Introduction [Ancient], 2md edn. 
(New York: Routledge, 2012), 185. 

65 See, e.g., Cleanthes Hymn to Zeus. 

$6 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1.39. 

$7 Shields, Ancient, 186. 
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The Stoics present an option that Spinoza, of course, could not embrace. He is at his 
most impatient when reacting to precisely the type of universal teleological and provi- 
dential framework that the Stoics advocated.* Because Spinoza could not use the Stoic 
answer to the question of whether livingin agreement with nature is just a factual mat- 
ter or something more, he had to devise his own solution. This is the nuanced position 
that I have described. 


5. Conclusions 


Return to the puzzle which opened my essay. There I noted the many descriptions that 
Spinoza provides of the ultimate moral achievement or state—perfection, happiness, 
freedom, etc.—as well as his assertion that modality is crucial to his system. My pro- 
posal has been that a single idea unifies this apparent diversity: namely, the idea of 
living in accordance with nature. Although I will not be able to go through all of these 
notions, I want to conclude my essay by showing how LAN appears in Spinozas con- 
ception of perfection. My hope is that this will reinforce LAN's position as the fun- 
damental tenet of Spinoza's ethics. After this, I shall end with speculation about the 
viability of LAN in Spinoza. 

Regarding perfection. In 4pref, Spinoza distinguishes between three senses of per- 
fection: (1) perfection as perfectum, just a thing that is completed; (2) perfection as 
achievement, so that a thing is more-or-less perfect depending on its level of achieve- 
ment; and (3) perfection as reality, the essence of anything whatsoever in as far as it 
exists ....% Because they are irrelevant for present purposes, let us set aside (1) and (3), 
and focus on (2). Now, a thing is said to be perfect in the sense of (2) when itis “in agree- 
ment with the general idea [one] had formed of the said thing?" This account of per- 
fection is general, in that it is intended to explain what it is for anything to be perfect, 
whether that thing be a meal or a muskrat. The idea is plain enough: a meal or a musk- 
rat is perfect in the sense of (2) if and only ifit fully matches with ones preconceived 
ideal of what the best possible meal or muskrat would be. 

Though (2) is a general account of perfection as achievement, the most important 
application of this account is to perfection in human beings. In keeping with this 
account, Spinoza should hold that a human would be perfect just in case he conforms 
to a model of human nature that we form. As one commentator has said for Spinoza, 
““perfection” means not just excellence, but excellence defined by human nature.” We 
find Spinoza doing precisely what the account predicts in the penultimate paragraph 
of 4pref. He writes, “we shall say that men are more perfect or less perfect insofar as 


6 See, e.g., 1app- 

6% ¿pref(GIL209). 

72 ¿pref(GIL206). 

7: Thomas Hurka, Perfectionism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 4. See also Valtteri Viljanen, 
Spinozas Geometry of Power (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 129. 
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they are nearer to or farther from this model. When people live in accordance with 
the ideal model of human nature that we form, then they are perfect in the sense of (2). 
So stated, the connection between perfection and LAN is straightforward. Perfection 
is cashed out in terms of LAN; what it is to be perfect is just to live in accordance with 
nature. 

I cannot pretend that the foregoing exhausts Spinoza's account of perfection in the 
sense of (2). An exhaustive discussion is not my aim.” Instead, I wanted to show how 
perfection in the sense of (2) amounts to living in agreement with a certain kind of 
nature. Because space will not allow, I will just have to assert here that true freedom, 
genuine happiness, enduring peace of mind, pure rationality, and the other ultimate 
moral achievements or states we can be in are also thought of by Spinoza as different 
ways of living in agreement with nature. 

This leaves my final point. I want to end this essay by considering the viability of 
Spinozas conception of LAN. I shall do so by recounting A. A. Long's diagnosis of what 
makes LAN work in Stoicism. According to Long, Stoics are able to argue successfully 
for their version of LAN if and only if they are able to argue successfully for (1) deter- 
minism and (2) divine providence. Since things are determined by a rational agent 
who steers everything towards the best possible outcome, then human beings will be 
truly happy only when they harmonize their lives with “the will of the administrator 
of the whole"? As Long puts it, Stoic LAN makes good sense ifand only if one adopts 
a Stoic view of the way things are.”* As I understand Spinoza, he advances an ethic 
centered on LAN but shorn of divine providence. To put itin Longs terms, he accepts 
(1) determinism alone. This explains why he says in letter 75 that the fatalistic necessity 
of all things and actions” forms “the principal basis' of the Ethics. A question we have 
to ask of Spinoza is whether, based on (1) alone, he can get a robust moral theory—a 
moral theory that goes beyond mere descriptions to include prescriptions, one that 
allows for genuine practical deliberation, one that accommodates personal responsi- 
bility. I believe that he can and I have tried to explain how in my essay. The question is 
important enough, however, that I want to leave off my essay with it.” 


72 There are many excellent treatments of perfection in the sense of (2) in the scholarly literature. See, 
among others, LeBuffe, Human Excellence, 170ff., and Karolina Húbner in this volume. 

73 DL VIL88. 

74 See Long, Stoic Eudaimonism, 201. One note: Long does not speak of “Stoic LAN, as I have written, but 
“Stoic eudaimonism. Given that Stoic eudaimonism is essentially the thesis that we ought to live in agree- 
ment with nature, I do not think itis unfair to restate Long's point in terms of LAN. 

75 An early version of this essay was presented at a conference in Aberdeen held in May 2012. 1 am grateful 
to those present for their comments. Thanks also and especially to Matt Kisner and Andrew Youpa, for invit- 
ing me to contribute to their volume, for their extremely helpful feedback on different drafts, and for their 
patience with me as I finished writing. 


Spinoza on Being Human and 
Human Perfection 


Karolina Húbner 


1. Introduction' 


The notion of a model [exemplar]” of human nature in Spinoza ethics is something of 
a puzzle. Certain aspects of the doctrine are relatively clear. Ifs clear for example that 
the notion of a model is important for Spinoza's overall moral picture.? This is because 
in Spinoza's view it is models that make moral value judgements possible: properly 
understood, concepts like good” and “evil signify the degree to which the thing being 
judged as 'good' or “evil' approximates the greatest perfection or flourishing that an 
entity with its nature can attain.? This ideal standard of the greatest possible perfection 
is what the model represents. 

Its also clear that Spinoza believes that models can be better or worse. Thus the 
ignorant 'multitude' has its inadequate models of things, and metes out judgements of 
“good and evil' accordingly.* The search for a better model of human nature, and thus 
for a superior conception of the human good, is one of Spinoza's principal tasks as a 
philosopher: “This, then, is the end I aim at: to acquire such a nature, and to strive that 
many acquire it with me' (TIE 14). 


* Tm grateful for comments on earlier drafts of this essay to the editors and other contributors of this 
volume, as well as to the participants of the Human Nature and Agency workshop at Uppsala University, 
the Midwest Seminar in Early Modern Philosophy, University of Wisconsin-Madison, and the audience at 
University of Western Ontario. 

* Even this relatively innocuous claim has not gone uncontested: see Jonathan Bennett, A Study of 
Spinoza Ethics [Study] (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1984), $68.4. 

3 More accurately, they signify the degree to which this thing is determined to approximate its ideal, or 
the degree to which it determines something else to meet its ideal. See KV IL, 4, G 1.60 and Steven Nadler, 
Spinozas Ethics: An Introduction [Introduction] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 218. I will 
not address here other aspects of Spinoza's notion of good and evil. 

4 See TIE 3-9. 

5 The qualities with which Spinoza endows his ideal human point to a debt to Stoicism. For accounts of 
Spinozas Stoic heritage, see e.g., Don Rutherford, “Salvation as a State of Mind: The Place of Acquiescientia in 
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This much is relatively clear about what Spinoza may have in mind when he intro- 
duces his model of human nature in 4pref (G 11.208). But the notion is puzzling in at 
least two other respects. Both ofthem have to do with the metaphysical foundations of 
Spinoza's doctrine, insofar as any model” by definition is a model ofa certain nature'— 
or, to put it in what are equivalent terms in Spinozas metaphysics, of a certain “essence 

The first puzzle has to do simply with how Spinoza understands this notion of 
essence' or nature. More specifically, it has to do with Spinoza's stance on the uni- 
versality of essences. Namely, it's not clear whether Spinozas metaphysical framework 
admits the existence of more general species-essences, or whether, even if we can use 
general terms such as human being), only the unique essences of particulars, natures 
shared with no other thing, can be said to exist in metaphysical rigour. 

The second puzzle concerns Spinoza's conception of 'humar” nature specifically: it's 
not clear how Spinoza understands this notion. There are several factors that contrib- 
ute to this lack of clarity. First, there is the fact that in the Ethics Spinoza never offers 
an official definition” of a human being. (In contrast, both 'mode' and “finite” thing, 
for example, receive early and prominent definitions.) Second, Spinozas naturalistic 
and scalar conception of being further complicates matters.* For if all things in nature 
observe the same laws and differ from one another only by degree, then we cannot 
expect to find some sui generis property the exclusive possession of which would 
neatly separate human beings from other kinds of beings. In particular, this concep- 
tion of being seems to make it highly unlikely that Spinoza would consent to the tra- 
ditional definition of human being as the being who reasons, as Leibniz for example 
does.” For, from the perspective of the attribute of thought, Spinoza scalar naturalism 
implies that all individuals, not just human beings, will be “animated” or minded to 
some degree (2p138). Thus it's perhaps unsurprising that Margaret Wilson for example 
concludes that Spinoza doesn't allow for enough ofa difference between human minds 
and the minds of *brutes' for reason to characterize the former alone.* 

A third complicating factor is that Spinoza repeatedly makes assertions that prima 
facie look the part of a definition of “human being, but, on closer inspection, turn out 
to apply equally well to other things. Consider, for example, these initially promising 
statements: 


1. “The essence of man is constituted by certain modifications of God's attributes 
(2p100); 
2. “Man consists of a Mind and a Body” (2p130); 


Spinozass Ethics, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 7, no. 3 (1999): 447-73; Susan James, “Spinoza the 
Stoic, in The Rise of Modern Philosophy, ed. Tom Sorrell (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 289-316. 

* See 3pref, G 11.138; 1app, G 11.83; 2p135, G 11.96. 

7 See also Spinozas rejection of Aristotles definition of human being as a “rational animal (2p4081). 
For Leibniz, see New Essays on Human Understanding, eds. Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

$ Margaret Wilson, ““For They do not Agree in Nature with us”: Spinoza on the Lower Animals [“They do 
not Agree'], in Ideas and Mechanism: Essays on Early Modern Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1999), 342-4, 347. See also R. J. Delahunty, Spinoza (London: Routledge, 1985), 208. 
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3. Man thinks (2a2);? 
4. “What constitutes theform ofthe human Body consistsin this, that its Parts commu- 
nicate their motions to one another in a certain fixed proportion' (4p39d). 


The problem with all these claims is that in Spinozas naturalistic and panpsychist 
framework all of them are equally true of many other, highly composite modes—of 
frogs, trees, wheelbarrows. Hence they fail to state the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions of being human. 

Without a clearer grasp of how Spinoza understands nature” generally, and human 
nature specifically, there is little hope of progress in understanding the model of 
human nature he proposes in the Ethics, and adopts as his standard of the human good. 
What follows is an attempt to solve these two puzzles, starting with the problem ofthe 
universality of essences. 


2. Essences'” 
2.1 


Let me start by saying a few general words about how Spinoza understands 'essence! 
He defines this notion as follows: 


to the essence of any thing belongs that which, being given, the thing is [NS: also] necessarily 
posited and which, being taken away, the thingis necessarily [NS: also] taken away; or that with- 
out which the thing can neither be nor be conceived, and which can neither be nor be conceived 
without the thing. (2D2) 


We can paraphrase this definition as the claim that an essence is a set of properties 
necessary and sufficient for the actual existence of the thing. Spinoza himself prefers 
to gloss essence' as power [potentia]” More precisely, in his view the “actual essence' of 
any thing—that is, the essence of any existing thing—consists in its power to persevere 
in existence and produce effects (3p7).* Spinoza also identifies power” with being a 
“sufficient' cause of some effect (CM I, 12, C 280). So a Spinozistic “essence” is just the 
causal power necessary and sufficient for a thing to exist and produce effects. 

With this initial characterization of essence on the table, let's turn to the first puzzle 
identified above: Spinoza's stance on the universality of essences. Some commentators 
have concluded that no consistent doctrine emerges from Spinozas writings on this 


2 For the claim that 2a2 identifies the universal human essence see Francis Haserot, “Spinoza and the 
Status of Universals, Philosophical Review 59, no. 4 (1950): 488. 

1> I develop material in this section more fully in Spinoza on Essences, Universals and Beings of Reason 
(manuscript). 

= See 1p343 DOE 1. Actual essence' contrasts with formal essence, or essence qua eternal but indiscernible 
(2p8c; KVIL 20, note c, G1.97) implication of God's essence. So Spinoza's claim that “actual essence is power” 
is not merely a partial description of essence, or an account of essence in a certain state, since the essence of 
any creature is discernible as that essence only when actual. 
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point.” And, indeed, at first blush, the textual evidence seems to point in two opposite 
directions. Some passages suggest that Spinozistic essences are unique, characteriz- 
ing, and individuating a particular res and only that res. (This is clearly true of God's 
essence. Itis also how the above definition of essence is typically construed.*) However, 
other passages suggest that Spinozistic essences are more general species-essences, 
such that several modally distinct things can share what is qualitatively one and the 
same nature.'* 

In the context of an inquiry into Spinoza's ethics, it's worth noting that this second 
(and far more numerous) group of texts appears primarily in the course of Spinozas 
reflections on moral questions. In the Ethics, the universal sense of essence” takes 
center stage as the focus of Spinozas investigations shifts from the problem of deter- 
mining the true nature of the one divine substance, to that of determining the true 
nature of the human good. Here are two examples of texts suggesting that Spinozistic 
essences are to be understood as species-essences: 


the greatest good of those who seek virtue is...a good that is common to all men, and can be 
possessed equally by all men insofar as they are of the same nature... Schol.... [It is not by acci- 
dent that man's greatest good is common to all...itis deduced from the very essence of man. 
(4p36d, 4p36s, G11.234-5) 

Of [things outside us'], we can think of none more excellent than those that agree entirely [pror- 
sus conveniunt] with our nature. For if, for example, two individuals of entirely the same nature 
are joined to one another, they compose an individual twice as powerful as each one. (4p18s, G 
TI.223) 


What Spinoza seems to be hinting at in passages such as these is that there is indeed 
a common essence to being human, possessed by all particular human beings, even if 
we may actualize it to different degrees. And itis because we share this common nature 
that we can also have a common good, be beneficial to one another, and together com- 
pose a more powerful society. In short, Spinozas key moral (and political) doctrines 
seem to hinge on the possibility of distinct particulars partaking in one and the same 
nature. 


2.2 


The question then is, how do we square this line of thought with Spinoza's apparently 
concurrent commitment to the uniqueness of essences, such that any essence exists iff 


= See Michael Della Rocca, “Egoism and the Imitation of Affects in Spinoza” ['EgoismY], in Spinoza on 
Reason and the Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and John Segal (New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 132. 

» E.g. Bennett, Study, 916.2; Della Rocca, “Egoism, 133; Olli Koistinen, On the Metaphysics of Spinozas 
Ethics (Turku, Finland: University of Turku, 1991), 13-14. 

1 E.g. 1p8s2, G II.50; TIE 95; 1p175, G 11.63; 2p10, 2p108; KV Ipref, G 1.53; 4app9; 4p35c1, 4p35c2. Likewise, 
Spinoza mentions in his writings both particular models (4pref, G 11.205) and general models; and, among 
the latter, both species-standards (such as the model of human nature) and universal standards (such as the 
model of being [ens)' in general, which allows us to conceive of goodness' as such, applicable to any being 
[4pref, G11.207]). 
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a particular with that nature exists? To be clear, its not a matter of defending Spinoza 
from a charge of inconsistency. Such an accusation could only get offthe ground ifwe 
had a compelling reason to conclude that it would be inconsistent for Spinoza to posit 
both particular and more general species-essences in his metaphysics. But no such rea- 
son seems to be forthcoming: purely conceptual considerations do not demand com- 
mitment to either particular or general essences; there is clear historical precedent for 
not treating universal and particular essences as mutually exclusive;* and textual evi- 
dence for attributing to Spinoza this sort of exclusive commitment is also lacking. 

Nonetheless, even ifit's nota matter of defending Spinoza from accusations ofincon- 
sistency, we still need to determine how exactly his outwardly divergent statements 
about essence all fit together. I would like to suggest that on the view that underlies all 
his statements in nature there are only the unique essences of particulars, but these 
formally real essences coexist with mind-dependent more general species-essences, 
endowed with objective reality alone.'* Let me explain this in more detail. 

The basic premise of this view is that only particular things have formal reality. That 
is, only what is metaphysically incapable of existing in, or as a constituent of, many 
distinct things at one and the same time is caused by God and thus has being.” By 
2D2, all such particulars are endowed with essences. These essences must therefore 
also be understood to possess a reality independent of the activity of any finite mind. 
Now, if we also grant that Spinoza is committed to the Principle of Suficient Reason 
(PSR), and to a multiplicity of distinct particulars, we can infer that in his view there 
must be an answer to the question, “What makes particular x different from particular 
thing y?”* Assuming that this answer will refer to the essential properties of x and y, the 
essences of particulars will be unique to them. 

A further premise of the view Pm attributing to Spinoza here is that the properties 
of these formally real particulars can nonetheless resemble—or, as Spinoza more often 
puts it, “agree” with—one another, to various degrees.'” This resemblance genuinely 
obtains in re, prior to and independently of any finite mind's activity. 

Given these premises, a universal cannot be a formally real entity, an ens reale pro- 
duced by God. So the ideas that refer to such universals, if they are to form part of a 
valid metaphysical account, can represent only 'beings of reason [entia rationis]'> The 
reality of such beings consists solely in the temporary objective reality they possess 
when represented by our ideas. As Spinoza sums up this ontological picture, “some 


5 For example, some medieval thinkers hold that a given nature exists as one as a universal in the intellect, 
but as many in things in nature. 

'* For Spinoza's use of the formal reality/objective reality distinction see 1p17s, G 11.63; 2p7c; TIE 33-5, 41-2. 

7 SeeKVL 6, Gl.43; KV L 10, Gl.49; KV II, 16, G1.81-2. 

: For PSR, see 132, 1p11altd1. For doubts whether Spinozas metaphysics can ground a multiplicity of finite 
particulars, see e.g., G. W. E Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, vol. iii (Lincoln, NE: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1995), passim. 

» See e.g., CML, 5-6, G1.245; TIE 76; 2p4081, G11.121. 

22 For the distinction between these two kinds of entia, see KV IL 16, G 1.81-2; 2p495, response to third 
objection, G 11.135/C 489. 
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things are in our intellect and not in Nature... these are only our own work (KV L 10, 
Gl1.49). 

On Spinozas account, we form representations of such more general, merely ideal 
kinds on the basis of actual resemblances that obtain among the properties of formally 
real particulars, through comparison and abstraction. Thus, “from the fact that we 
compare things with one another certain notions arise which nevertheless are nothing 
outside the things themselves but modes ofthinking'; for example, the notion of unity” 
is “only a mode of thinking by which we separate the thing from others which are like 
[similes] it or agree [conveniunt] with it in some way” (CM 1, 5-6, G 1.245).* On this 
view, membership in a “species” identifies the highest degree of resemblance among 
particulars (4appo, G 11.368). 

In short, in metaphysical rigour, for Spinoza kinds “are' only insofar as they consti- 
tute ways we think of certain sets of particulars as the same in some respect. But they 
do not contribute to any particular's metaphysical constitution, as they would for an 
Aristotelian.” And the ideas that represent such kinds refer distributively only to these 
particulars. Thus, universals neither exist nor have any essence beyond that of singular 
things (CMI, 7, G1.262-3). 


2.3 


There is one more aspect of this view that 1 want to look at in more detail. This is that, 
according to Spinoza, notions that represent such kinds vary in their degree of ade- 
quacy. Both “imagination and “reason, explains Spinoza, are ways we “form universal 
notions [notiones universales formare]' (2p4082). But “imaginatior” is nothing more 
than an idiosyncratic and indistinct record of past modifications undergone by our 
bodies (2p4081, G IL.120-1). Such ideas represent distinctly “only what [particulars] all 
agree in, insofar as they affect the body” (2p4081, G II.121). That is, they represent dis- 
tinctly only the relative properties of collections of bodies that vary from individual 
to individual. What they do not represent distinctly is how the particulars being rep- 
resented are in themselves. They also cannot tell us which of the properties are more 
fundamental, and which derivative. 

This imaginative process is precisely how, according to Spinoza, the multitude forms 
the universal notion 'man [homo]': 


[This notion has] arisen... because so many images...are formed at one time in the human 
Body that they surpass the power of imagining....to the point where the Mind can imagine nei- 
ther slight differences of the singulars (such as the color and size of each one, etc.) nor their 
determinate number, and imagines distinctly only what they all agree in, insofar as they affect 
the body... [NS: the mind] expresses this by the word man, and predicates it of infinitely many 
singulars... ['T]hese notions are not formed by all [NS: men] in the same way, but vary from one 


= See letter 2 (G 1.9); 2p485, GI1.129-30; 2p4082, G 11.122; 4pref, G I.207-8; 4p62s, GII.257; TIE 76. 
2 For this point, see John Carriero, Spinoza on Final Causality” [Final Causality”], Oxford Studies in Early 
Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), 127-31. 
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to another, in accordance with what the body has more often been affected by... For example, 
those who have more often regarded men's stature with wonder will understand by the word 
man an animal of erect stature. But those who have been accustomed to consider something 
else, will form another common image of men—e.g., that man is an animal capable of laughter, 
ora featherless biped, or a rational animal. (2p4081, G 11.121)% 


In short, if mere experience is our pilot, this will lead us to treat properties like risibility 
and featherlessness as the essential properties of this less determinate, ideal entity that 
we call a human being. 

According to Spinoza, its impossible for a finite mind to avoid forming such inad- 
equate general ideas. This is because the fundamental intentional object of any such 
mind is the corresponding body (2p13). Given the finitude of every body” (2D1), and 
the fact that other bodies are constantly acting on it (4p18s, G 11.222), it's inevitable that 
the impressions it receives will become superimposed and confused. But what matters 
most for Spinozas moral-philosophical project is that not all general notions are of 
this sort. 

In the first place, some of the general notions that any mind forms immediately in 
sense experience will be necessarily adequate. This happens, claims Spinoza, whenever 
we perceive properties that are either universally instantiated (notions formed in this 
way Spinoza calls common”), or at least pervasive—present in every part of a given 
subset of bodies (2p4082, GIL.122; 2p38-9).** To Treasorl is just to form further 'univer- 
sal notions' on this foundation (2p4082, G 11.122). Since an adequate idea can give rise 
to only other adequate ideas (2p40), if we can secure this starting point of grounding 
our thinking in adequate representations of intrinsic properties, then all the thinking 
that proceeds from this foundation will likewise be necessarily adequate. This forma- 
tion of adequate general ideas on the basis of adequate ideas of intrinsic common or 
pervasive properties just is reasoning' for Spinoza. 

Typically common notions are thought to be the only adequate general ideas in 
Spinozas framework. The thought is that Spinoza rejects all other general notions. 
But I want to suggest that in fact there are two types of adequate general notions in 
Spinozas framework, and more specifically that among the further adequate general 
notions formed on the foundation of common notions and adequate ideas of perva- 
sive properties are rational representations of universals. These are adequate general 
notions that represent, as some more general abstract nature, a property or set of prop- 
erties because of which certain particulars in fact resemble one another when com- 
pared as they are in themselves. Unlike inadequate general notions, such ideas don't 
reflect merely how a body was affected. Unlike common notions, these ideas represent 
not omnipresent intrinsic properties, but properties that genuinely render formally 
real particulars similar. If's clear that Spinoza's epistemology must have room for this 


3 See 4p35c2s, G 11.234. One reason Spinoza rejects the definition of human being as rational animal' is 
that it operates by genus and differentia. 
2 T won't examine Spinoza's argument for this conclusion here. 
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second sort of adequate general notions. Otherwise Spinoza could not say for example 
that we can have true” but “abstract, or universal knowledge of “good and evil (4p62s). 
As we know, ideas of good and evil do not represent any intrinsic property: instead, 
they are constructed by us in reference to merely ideal and artificial models.” 

My suggestion is that we see Spinozas own notion of a human being as this sec- 
ond type of adequate general notion, that is, as a rational representation ofa universal. 
In other words, I propose that for Spinoza a “human being is just the way a reason- 
ing mind abstractly represents certain similar, formally real particulars as the same 
(in many cases, particulars we are already “accustomed, without rational grounds, to 
labelling human”). Unlike the multitude, in constructing her idea of a human being 
the philosopher doesnt rely on indistinct and relative universal images. Instead, she 
recognizes how particular things resemble one another when compared as they are 
in themselves—that is, ultimately, when we have deduced their natures from God's 
essence. The philosopher's idea of what it means to be “humar” and the multitudes 
ideas will thus differ in their degree of adequacy. They will also likely disagree about 
which property should be viewed as the essence of this kind of being. 

But if not risibility or featherlessness, as the multitude proposes, then which prop- 
erty distinguishes human beings as human beings on an adequate, rational account of 
“human nature”? This is the question we'll address next. 


3. Being Human 


3.1 


Which property, according to Spinoza, is then the one without which a human being, 
understood rationally and adequately, cannot exist, and which conversely cannot exist 
without a human being”? 

The first part of Spinozas answer to this question is found in his aforementioned 
doctrine that the essence of any thing is its power” to be and act. This implies that the 
rational universal notion that adequately represents human beings' as a kind will iden- 
tify a certain causal power. And I want to propose that, despite his commitment to uni- 
versal mindedness, the power Spinoza singles out as specifically human is the power to 
reason—that is, as we've seen, to produce adequate general notions on the basis ofade- 
quate ideas of common and pervasive properties. That is, according to Spinoza, on a 
rational, adequate account of human nature, the causal power necessary and sufficient 
for there to be a human being—i.e., the specifically human way of being a “sufficient 
cause'—is a certain causal power under the attribute of thought: namely, the power to 
reconstitute ones own mind by adding adequate general ideas to the collection ofideas 
that for Spinoza is this mind.** 


See also TIE 57. 
2% Given Spinozas definition of power” as 'sufficient' causation, there is one other way to exercise genu- 
ine power in thought: intuition. I return to intuition in section 5.3. Since every idea has some implications 
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The textual evidence for attributing this definition of human nature to Spinoza is 
quite abundant. For example, echoing the wording of 2D2, Spinoza writes that the 
“very essence of man...is defined by reason... because man could neither be nor be 
conceived if he did not have the power to enjoy this greatest good; i.e. to have knowl- 
edge of God (4p365). And again: that “man acts entirely from the laws of his own nature 
when he lives according to the guidance of reason (by 3D2), and only to that extent 
must he always agree with the nature of the other man (4p35c1, G IL.233).7 

Let me put my proposal in terms of Spinoza's theory of general notions, sketched in 
section 2. 1 suggested there that for Spinoza rational representations of universals such 
as human will belong among the adequate general notions formed on the foundation 
of common notions and adequate ideas of pervasive properties. I also suggested that 
such abstract but adequate representations are constructed on the basis of adequate 
representations of properties that render in fact certain formally real particulars simi- 
lar. In this light we can now say that for Spinoza to conceive of human nature” ade- 
quately isto recognize that certain particulars, considered in themselves, resemble one 
another insofar as all of them to some extent produce adequate general notions. If we 
consider this resemblance abstractly—in isolation from the particulars in question— 
on its basis we can construct a representation of a less determinate entity (a human 
being”) whose essence lies just in this power to produce adequate general ideas. We can 
then use this idea to refer distributively to the original collection of similar particulars, 
treating them as identical with respect to this abstract notion. 


3.2 


This, in a nutshell, is how I suggest Spinoza understands human nature. Td like to now 
address two potential difficulties with this account. 

The first difficulty is that it appears that in Spinoza's framework all minds reason 
to some degree. This is because all minds will form common notions (2p38) and any 
idea necessarily gives rise to a further one (1p36). This is all it takes, as we've seen, for 
“reasoning' to take place. In this sense all minds, it seems, could be said to resemble 
each other with respect to the power to reason. This threatens to make the proposed 
definition of human being as a reasoner as broad and ineffective as the four claims con- 
sidered in the introduction. 

How do we answer this objection? It doesn't suffice to point out that Spinoza intro- 
duces common notions in the context of human cognition specifically, since nothing 
stands in the way of applying the line of reasoning he uses in 2p37-8 to all minds. We 


(1p36), from this representation of human being as a reasoner we can derive further properties that will nec- 
essarily belong to every human being—for example, risibility. In this way we can rationally ground some of 
the vulgar” representations of human nature. 


7 To be guided” by reason, 1 take it, is to have reason as the principal cause of what one does. See also 
4p35d, 4app9; TTP XX, G IH.241; 3p575, G 11.187. In 4p35d Spinoza speaks of human nature “insofar' as it is 
defined by reason to remind us, I suggest, that were dealing only with a mental construct, and there are other 
ways to define human nature. 
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can certainly say, however, that given the kind of cognitive capacities we have—capaci- 
ties to pick up on some properties and some resemblances and not others—even if 
all beings in fact reason to some degree, most exercise this power to such a negligible 
degree that we do not become aware of it. (For example, we do not typically regard 
rocks as reasoning.) Thus we also have no reason to treat such beings as similar with 
respect to the power to reason and so include them in the category “human. So the 
proposed definition of human being does not lose its power to discriminate among 
beings.** We can see here how the existence of a distinct human kind (which pertains 
to things solely qua represented) doesn't contravene Spinoza's commitment to a scalar 
naturalism (which pertains to things in their formal reality). 

Does this mean that when we take human beings to be essentially reasoners we are 
thereby in error about other kinds of things, which in fact also reason? No. We commit 
an error only if we deny that other things reason; but this is not implied by the claim 
that it is human essence to have the power to reason. For to claim that it is the essential 
property of one kind of thing to q is not to deny that other kinds of things can also q. 

Let me turn to the second potential difficulty with the account of human nature Pve 
attributed to Spinoza. This difficulty is that Spinozas decision to privilege the perspec- 
tive of a single attribute—that of thought—in articulating the essence of a human 
being doesn't seem to sit well with his other metaphysical commitments. In particu- 
lar, it seems to be at odds with Spinoza's doctrine of one and the same connection of 
causes” under every attribute, and with his belief in the numerical identity of every 
mode to some other mode under every attribute (2p7s). According to Spinoza we 
know being not only under the attribute of thought but also (and indeed more funda- 
mentally) under the attribute of extension (2a5). Since reasoning as weve seen is just 
a certain kind of a causal process, why doesn't Spinoza define human nature from the 
point of view of both attributes?” 

I don't think this second objection identifies a genuine difficulty either.” What it 
does is highlight a way in which Spinoza's account of human nature in the Ethics is not 
comprehensive. But such comprehensiveness isn't one of Spinozas objectives in the 
treatise. As he announces, his aim there is to lead us to “knowledge of the human Mind 
and its highest blessedness” (2pref), not to knowledge and blessedness of the human 
being under every or any attribute. 


2% But consider also a human infant with a mind... conscious of almost nothing' (5p395). Ifwe regard such 
infants as human, on the proposed account this can be only insofar as we rely on the first kind of knowl- 
edge—for example, because we know that creatures of this sort tend to grow into beings capable of reasoning 
(see TIE 20). 

2 Spinoza talks explicitly about the human good'—which can be defined only by reference to the relevant 
nature—from the perspective of extension (4p38-9). But in fact what Spinoza describes as the human good 
in extension is the good of any complex individual. 

32 A third possible objection to the claim that Spinoza identifies human nature with a certain kind ofthink- 
ing is that 3p3d seems to make minds dependent on bodies, such that thinking has to be explained by exten- 
sion. (Thanks to John Carriero for pressing this point.) But Spinozas prohibition on inter-attribute causal 
and explanatory relations (1p3, 2p6) rules out the possibility that minds could genuinely depend on bodies 
for causation or explanation. 
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T take this attribute-specific formulation of Spinozas fundamental objective in the 
Ethics to be the primary reason why Spinoza wished to consider human nature first 
and foremost from the point of view of thought. But let me offer two further sugges- 
tions as to what may have motivated him. First, this focus on thought is also likely due 
to his fundamental metaphysical orientation, on which thought has a metaphysical 
significance incomparably greater than that of any other attribute, as a causal power 
equal to formal reality under all the attributes (2p7c). Finally, this privileged status of 
thought may also reflect a practical concern, insofar as according to Spinoza what we 
must try to “emend' is how we think.* Our bondage” is the inadequacy of our ideas. 

All of these proposals would of course need further development. But what is more 
immediately relevant is that even if Spinoza himself doesnt explicitly define human 
nature under the attribute of extension, he does give us resources to begin filling in 
this gap in his account ourselves.* If reasoning' is just a certain self-sufficient causal 
process in thought, given Spinoza's commitment to 'one and the same connection of 
causes” and to the numerical identity of modes under different attributes, under the 
attribute of extension, it will be ofthe essence of a human being to “act, and to “act' at 
least in part on the basis of properties shared with other bodies.* 


4. The Origin of Models 


At this point we know something about the ontological status of kinds in Spinoza's 
philosophy; we also know what Spinoza takes to be essential to being human. But all 
this is not yet enough to shed light on Spinoza's idea ofa 'model' of human nature. For 
the idea ofa model is not merely a descriptive general idea, identifying certain particu- 
lars as similar with respect to the power to reason, no matter the degree to which they 
actually produce adequate general ideas. A model of human nature will represent an 
exemplary state of being a “human, the highest perfection of an essential reasoner. So 
our remaining task is twofold. First, we need to explain how Spinoza accounts for the 
fact that we come to form not just descriptive general ideas of this or that nature, but 
also ideas that represent standards for those natures. Secondly, we need to explain how 
Spinoza understands the highest degree of specifically human perfection. 


2 See 5p20s, G II.293. Its also possible that Spinoza chose to define human nature under the attribute of 
thought because he believed that were better at recognizing our similarity under that attribute. On the privi- 
lege of thought see Yitzhak Melamed, “Spinoza's Metaphysics of Thought: Parallelisms and the Multifaceted 
Structure of Ideas, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (forthcoming). 

2 For the view that there are “two distinct and independent ways that the essence of a particular human 
being can be expressed” see Lilli Alanen, Spinoza on the Human Mind, Midwest Studies in Philosophy 35 
(2011): 14. 

33 I will focus on human being' only under the attribute of thought in the remainder of the essay. "The 
numerical identity of modes across attributes commits Spinoza to the claim that a given human being will 
be identical to a mode under every attribute. But for Spinoza relations of numerical identity seem irrelevant 
to the question of what constitutes a human being, which isn't an extensional designation. This is why 2p13c 
describes a human being as consisting of mind “and” body, which is redundant if understood extensionally. 
See also letter 66. 
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Let's start with the first question. The short answer is that for Spinoza it's inevitable 
that we come to treat certain ideas as models, just as it is inevitable, as we've seen, that 
any mind will form general ideas. The fact that we also inevitably come to think of 
natural things in terms of standards—whether species-standards, such as the model 
of human nature, or unique standards applicable to a single particular—stems, in 
Spinozas view, from our teleological misunderstanding of the nature of causality. Our 
tendency to judge natural things in terms of species-standards is thus a cumulative 
product of these two cognitive tendencies: our tendency to generalize, and our ten- 
dency to attribute ends to natural things. 

In fact, Spinozistic nature is not structured by ends, whether God given or not.** But, 
in Spinozas view, for the most part were ignorant of the efficient-causal character of 
causality, just as were ignorant of the infinite series of causes necessary for each being 
and each change in nature (1p16c1; 1p28). In our ignorance, we conclude that it is the 
volitions, desires, and appetites of which we are in some degree “conscious' that must 
be the “first, or undetermined, causes of all we do (1app, G 11.78). In other words, we 
mistake what is merely a necessitated effect (a particular volition or desire) for the fun- 
damental cause (1app, G 11.80). And in this way, we arrive at a teleological conception 
of human agency, according to which what we do is fundamentally explicable by refer- 
ence to the uncaused ends at which we aim in willing and desiring.* 

As long as we have no other explanatory model available, and remain ignorant of 
the true nature of causation, we make use of this teleological model. Thus we make use 
of it when we represent God's actions, and when we inquire into the causes of natu- 
ral events and the workings of natural things: we “turn toward [our]selves, and reflect 
on the ends by which [we] are usually determined” (1app, G 11.78). So we generalize 
our teleological self-misunderstanding to all of nature and come to see all things as 
end-directed agents, with God himself as the universal craftsman. Hence we “seek to 
know only the final causes of what has been done, and “suppose that all natural things 
act... on account of an end... [and] God himself directs all things to some certain end” 
(app, G 11.77-8). In this way, we come to judge each kind of thing according to what 
we imagine God intended it to be. That is, we come to judge each thing in terms of its 
model (4pref, GI1.206).2 

Once in place, models enable us to compare particulars with the presumed intention 
of its maker. We compare things before us with the imagined divine intention for that 


34 For the contrary view that Spinoza's metaphysics admits teleology see Don Garrett, “Teleology in Spinoza 
and Early Modern Rationalism' [“Teleology”], in New Essays on the Rationalists, eds. Rocco J. Gennaro and 
Charles Huenemann (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 310-35; Martin Lin, “Teleology and Human 
Action in Spinoza, Philosophical Review 115, no. 3 (2006): 317-54. 

35 For the view that our self-understanding as end-directed agents is endorsed by Spinoza, see e.g., Garrett, 
“Teleology, 313. 

3 There is a further dimension to Spinoza's account which has to do with the anthropocentrism of these 
models; l ignore it here. 
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species. It is in such comparisons that Spinoza locates the origin of evaluative notions 
like good” and perfect (4pref, GIL.205-7):> 


[O]ne cannot have an idea that is perfect from any particular creature; for the very perfection 
of this Idea, [i.e., the judgement by which one decides] whether it is perfect or not, must be 
deduced from a perfect universal Idea, or Being of Reason. (KV Il, 4, note c, G1.61) 


In Spinoza's view, all models, particular and general alike, are merely mind-dependent 
constructs. Just as there are no ends in nature, there are no models to be found outside 
our minds, whether it be in the species-essences constitutive of particulars, or in the 
archetypes within a divine mind.** 


5. Spinozas Model 


5.1 


According to Spinoza, the fact that we think of natural things in terms of models at all 
can thus be traced to our ignorance of causal truths. But for Spinoza such origins do 
not mean that it's impossible for us to make a philosophically legitimate use of mod- 
els—so long as we recognize that we're dealing only with mind-dependent constructs. 
Hence we can rehabilitate the idea of a model” just as we can rehabilitate the traditional 
notion of “substance” when we affirm substance-monism and the existence of infinite 
attributes. This search for the right model of human nature is one of Spinozas principal 
tasks as a moral philosopher. 

What makes a model “right for Spinoza, is, I suggest, the fact that it is grounded in 
metaphysical truths about a things nature, truths ultimately derived from adequate 
knowledge of God.* This kind of model, unlike the multitudes merely imaginative 
models, allows us to determine the true nature of a things good. (As Spinoza notes, 
“what we judge to be good or evil when we follow the dictate of reason must be good 
or evil [4p35d].) Thus, if Spinoza is able to ground his claims about the human good 
in adequate knowledge of human nature, such claims will amount to genuine moral 
truths on which all those who think adequately could be rationally expected to agree. 
As Spinoza explains, he “shall understand by good what we know certainly [certo sci- 
mus] is a means by which we may approach nearer and nearer to the model of human 
nature that we set before ourselves” (4pref, G 11.208; my emphasis). Even this very gen- 
eral, preliminary claim, which leaves the nature ofthe human good still undetermined, 


7 See KV I, 10, Gl.49; TIE 12. 

3 See Carriero, Final Causality, 129-31. 

22 For another reading of Spinozas model as an objective truth, see Nadler, Introduction, 218-19. For the 
claim that this model is a merely pragmatic expedient or imaginative construction see John Carriero, 'On 
the Relationship between Mode and Substance in Spinozas Metaphysics, Journal ofthe History of Philosophy 
33, no. 2 (1995): 272; and Don Garrett, “Spinozas Ethical Theory [Ethical Theory], in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 289. For the claim 
that Spinoza is a proponent of an error-theory, see the introduction to Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, eds. 
Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 8. 
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lays down a criterion that the multitudes reasoning about the good" fails to meet. For 
the relation between the multitude's models and such normative concepts is not a mat- 
ter of certain knowledge!*” 

We can start to fill in the details of Spinoza's view by noting that in his view the true 
model of a thing represents the highest degree of perfection possible for a thing with a 
certain nature. Here degree of 'perfection' is understood as degree of causal autonomy, 
or—in Spinozas preferred terminology— “activity”: 


the main thing to note is that when I say that someone passes from a lesser to a greater perfec- 
tion, and the opposite, 1 do not understand that he is changed [mutatur] from one essence, or 
form, to another. For example, a horse is destroyed as much if it is changed into a man as if it is 
changed into an insect. Rather, we conceive that his power of acting, insofar as itis understood 
through his nature, is increased or diminished. (4pref, GI1L.208)* 


In short, the highest degree of a things perfection is found in the state of causal auton- 
omy or self-determination. This is a state in which a thing is determined solely by its 
own essence, and so is free both from external compulsion' and reliance on the con- 
tributions of external causes to its effects.** Given this identification of the degree ofa 
things perfection with a degree of activity, for something to be genuinely good" for a 
thing is for it to further this thing's power of acting, allowing it to approximate its ideal 
more closely.* 

Applying this general schema to human nature will produce the claim that the ideal 
state ofa human being will consist in the highest degree of activity possible to attain qua 
human. Given the conception of human nature Pve attributed to Spinoza, for a human 
being to be active or autonomous is to be so qua possessor of the power to reason spe- 
cifically. Thus to increase a human being's power of acting “insofar as it is understood 
through his nature, is to increase the degree to which this being reasons. And this can 
be spelled out in terms of increasing both the absolute number of adequate general 
ideas the human mind produces, and their proportion in relation to inadequate ideas 
that will also compose this mind.** But this is why Spinoza describes his model human 
both as a free man' and “one who is led by reason alone” (4p68d).* 

It follows from this that the true good” of a human being will be whatever leads to 
understanding [intelligere]” (4p26-7).* Since Spinoza agrees with the Aristotelians that 


+2 For this position see also Matthew J. Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the 
Good Life [Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 98-9, 164. For a different sugges- 
tion about why Spinoza privileges his model over other models see Nadler, Introduction, 219-20. 

4 See 5p40; 5p428. 

* See 1D7. The degree of a things perfection is also its degree of 'reality” (2D6). This is also what the tradi- 
tional concept of 'virtue' reduces to (4D8). 

4 See 4p8; 4p8d; 3p39s, G 11.170; Nadler, Introduction, 218-19. 

+* See 4p68d. 

4 However, we should distinguish both of these figures from the “wise man who isr't led by reason 
alone (see n. 49). For the claim that Spinoza's “free mar is not identical to his model, see Kisner, Human 
Freedom, ch. 8. 

1 T return to the relation between understanding and reasoning in section 5.3. 
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true knowledge requires knowledge of causes (124), it's adequate knowledge of God— 
“[t]he greatest thing [summum] the Mind can understand'—that is our “summum 
bonum' (4p28d). For, without adequate knowledge of the universal first cause nothing 
else can be known adequately; conversely, an adequate representation of divine nature 
allows us, in principle, to infer all truths. Thus, the state of total causal autonomy qua 
human will lie in the possession of the explanatorily most powerful idea. 


5.2 


Let me say a little more about how precisely Spinoza grounds his model of human 
nature in metaphysical truths about human beings, such that this model can make 
possible a certain knowledge of the human good. 

I suggest that Spinozas model of human nature is grounded in rational truths—that 
is, in the second kind of knowledge—about human nature, which, Pve proposed, is 
knowledge ofa certain rationally constructed being of reason.” This grounding can be 
understood more specifically in terms of a derivation from the descriptive general idea 
representing human beings as a kind. In combination with other adequate, abstract 
general ideas (for instance, ideas of cause” and “effect, or “increase” and lecrease”), the 
rational general idea of a human being as reasoner allows us to form further general 
ideas. Among these is the idea ofan unhampered exercise of reason, a state in which a 
pure reasoner self-sufficiently produces all possible adequate general ideas. And this is 
what Spinoza's model of human nature represents, I suggest: a pure reasoner—an ideal 
being who is only qua reasoning—in hypothetical conditions in which external causes 
are neither needed, nor obstruct ones “actions:** The true judgements about the human 
good that this model enables us to make will represent the necessary consequences that 
different kinds of causal interactions have on the power to reason. Some ofthese inter- 
actions nurture this sort of power; others hinderit. Our true' and abstract' knowledge 
of human good will consist of such abstract, conditional, and species-relative causal 
truths.* 


17 See KV Il, 4: whatever we require of man, must relate only to his genus, and this is nothing but a being 
of reason ...] must conceive a perfect man, ifI want to say anything regarding man's good and evil... Since 
we are not aware of Adams end, or of that of any other particular creature, except through the outcome, it 
follows that what we can say of mars end must be grounded on the concept in our intellect ofa perfect man, 
whose end we can indeed know, because it is a being of reason (G 1.60). 

4% There is thus an analogy between Spinoza's model of human nature and his description ofGod in 1p16 as 
producing infinite things in infinite ways. Both 1p16 and the model depict an unfettered exercise ofa certain 
causal power, though the model is constrained to a single attribute. 

1% In addition to the free man, Spinoza also describes a state of near human perfection, the wise man who 
still tequire[s] new and varied' things, and exercises his causal powers in moderation (4p45s, G IL.244). 
The activities in which the wise man engages—music, theatre, sports—are all ways of exercising reason, 
applying adequate general ideas to possible objects of such ideas. Spinoza also describes much less perfect 
reasoners—human beings made '“contrary” by inadequate ideas (4p33), and even the near-complete absence 
of reason: one who like an infant...has a mind...conscious of almost nothing (5p39s). What all these fig- 
ures have in common is that they are true, conditional descriptions of how a being whose essence, rationally 
understood, consists in the power to reason will act, with what necessary consequences, to the extent that it 
acts or fails to act from its essence. 
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This doesn't mean that a particular reader cannot relate to Spinozas model through 
the imagination—not as a representation of certain abstract truths but as a future goal, 
something to be emulated, a source of practical maxims to memorize.* In this sense it's 
possible merely to look to [intueri]' (4pref, G11.208) the model. But this is a matter of 
how a mind guided not by reason but by inadequate ideas is determined to relate to a 
certain rational representation ofitself. It remains that in itself such a model represents 
a metaphysical truth whose adequacy is on par with that of other general metaphysical 
truths Spinoza lays out in the Ethics. Recognizing this helps us see how in the Ethics 
Spinoza's metaphysical and moral doctrines can indeed form a single, deductively con- 
nected system. 


5-3 


Let me now turn to two potential objections to this construal of Spinozas model. 

The first objection has to do with the fact that in Spinozas metaphysical framework 
only God can be purely active. Finite modes are free only in some ways, some of the 
time.* This has led some commentators to claim that Spinoza's idea of “one who is led 
by reason alone isa contradiction, hence an inadequate idea.” For the free mar seems 
to be endowed with qualities that in fact can belong only to the divine substance. By 
virtue of being free, the free mar” is no longer a finite “part of nature” (4p4), and hence 
genuinely human: 

Pm not convinced that Spinoza is guilty of contradiction here. There are at least 
two reasons to demur from this conclusion. The first is that by definition every way 
of conceiving of a mode is ultimately a way of conceiving of God (see 1D5),% even if 
this essential existential dependency can be made more or less explicit in any given 
representation. As Spinoza writes, we can conceive of a human being born free if we 
attend ...to human nature, or [seu] rather to God.. .insofar only as he is the cause of 
man's existence” (4p68s). 

Secondly, the notion of a “free mar is also not contradictory because being a finite 
“part of nature' is not part of Spinoza's definition of human nature. What is essential to 
being “human on his account is, as we've seen, solely the power to reason. (In this sense 
“finitude' is arguably hardly better as a definiens of rationally understood 'human- 
ity' than featherlessness.) I take the point of Spinoza's notion of a free man' to be in 
part precisely that such an entity —which, to recall, exists only from the point of view 
of reason—is no longer finite. To be sure, any actually existing particular whom we 
can rationally classify as humar' will always be a finite and dependent part of nature, 


5 See 5p10s, G 11.287. 

5 4p188, G 11.222; 4a; 4p455, G 11.244; 4p4. 

% See Garrett, Ethical Theory, 289; Daniel Garber, “Dr. Fischelsons Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and 
Sociability, in Spinoza on Reason and the Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little 
Room Press, 2004), 196-203. 

3 This has been rightly emphasized by Andrew Youpa, 'Spinozas Model of Human Nature, Journal of the 
History of Philosophy 48, no. 1 (2010): 61-76. 
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eventually overcome by other, more powerful modes. But what the free mar” repre- 
sents is not some particular state of a human being' as we ordinarily understand such 
a being—as a multidimensional creature who eats, sleeps, and walks. The free man 
represents instead simply the unlimited exercise ofreason, a certain merely objectively 
real, ideal entity that “is only qua reasoning. 

The second objection has to do with Spinoza's conception ofthe human good. As we 
saw, Spinoza locates the summum bonum of his pure reasoner in adequate knowledge 
of God. This may seem to create a difficulty for my account insofar as such knowledge, 
as knowledge of a particular essence, seems to belong to “intuition' more than to rea- 
son, which represents the domain of general truths.** 

The appearance of a contradiction is, I suggest, again merely superficial. This is 
because for Spinoza reasoning and intuiting are closely intertwined: reason makes 
intuition possible; and, conversely, intuition continues and perfects reason. This is 
because a better grasp of things by means of adequate general notions leads us ulti- 
mately to see God's essence clearly and distinctly, and thus puts us in a position to 
deduce the essences of modes, i.e., to achieve the third kind of knowledge.* To put 
this differently, a posteriori knowledge (inference of causes from effects, of God from 
his modes) makes possible a priori knowledge (inference of God's effects from their 
universal cause). This is why Spinoza describes both our good' (in 4p27), and the wise 
mans objective (in 4p458) simply as tunderstanding, that is, without distinguishing 
between the two kinds of adequate knowledge. 

Wrestling with this objection thus allows us to formulate Spinoza's notion of human 
nature more precisely. For this inseparability of intuition and reason means that the 
property by virtue of which human beings resemble one another, and which identifies 
us as a kind from the point of view of reason, is not the causal power for 'reasoning' 
understood simply as the capacity for adequate general notions tout court. Rather it is 
the causal power for reasoning as thought capable of culminating in intuition. In short, 
itis causal power for adequate thought as such. 


6. "The Importance of Similarity 


On the view Pve attributed to Spinoza it seems possible that there will be a disparity— 
even conflict—between what is truly “good” for me qua human (which is how reason 
represents me) and what is truly good for me qua particular, given my unique essence 


1 See 5p25. 

55 See 2p475. Thanks to John Carriero for an exchange on this topic. For a different account of the differ- 
ence between reason and intuition see Nadler, Introduction, 181ff. 

5 Why then does Spinoza associate human beings primarily with “reason”? Arguably because intuition is 
too rare an occurrence to suffice as a property on the basis of which we could construct the idea of human 
kind. Ifthe essence of being human is to think adequately, then, given that inadequate ideas have no positive 
reality of their own (2p35), and only adequate ideas genuinely “are, we could perhaps also say that human 
essence lies simply in thinking. See 2p11d. 
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(what I am in my formal reality). Likewise, it seems possible that the highest degree of 
my perfection qua particular might be due to some property other than reasoning (for 
example, brute physical force). And as long as we are considering particular things in 
isolation from one another, finding that on Spinozas account such conflicts are pos- 
sible will be the end of the story we can tell. But as we know, in fact no Spinozistic par- 
ticular ever escapes entering into causal relations with other things. Once we take this 
into account, it becomes clear that on Spinoza's account every human being will have 
a compelling reason to pursue the common, rather than the particular, good if the two 
come into conflict. 

This follows from how Spinoza understands the importance of similarity among 
particulars. As noted, in his view membership in a “species” identifies the highest 
degree of possible resemblance among particulars. Such similarity matters for Spinoza 
because he believes that the more we act and think like other particulars, the greater 
the likelihood that we will be good” to one another, i.e., make one another more pow- 
erful in some respect. In his view it is the power to reason that makes it possible for 
beings like us to become most similar to other particulars, and thus achieve maximum 
power that causal relations with other things could provide. As Spinoza writes, noth- 
ing can agree more with the nature of any thing than other individuals of the same 
species. And so... nothing is more useful to man in preserving his being and enjoying 
a rational life than a man who is guided by reason (4appo, G 11.368). 

This understanding of the consequences of similarity follows in turn from Spinoza's 
belief that we can discover causal truths by investigating logical relations among the 
essences of things and that in particular it is logically impossible for a thing endowed 
with a certain nature to bring about the destruction ofitself qua thing with this nature, 
and even to lead to any decrease in its power. This, he claims, would be tantamount to 
a contradiction: an essence giving rise to its own negation (3p4ff.)." So insofar as from 
the point of view of reason we are entitled to regard certain particulars as instantiating 
the very same abstract nature (for example, humanity), we are also rationally entitled 
to regard them as to that extent logically incapable of destroying and even enfeebling 
one another. This to be sure is only an abstract guarantee that cannot predict the out- 
comes of interactions between actual particulars who aren't just pure reasoners. But 
insofar as we take one of the central tasks of ethics to be clarifying the conditions under 
which we can achieve greater perfection or flourishing, Spinozistic ethics will concern 
itself with such rationally constructed identities, and thus with conditions of possibil- 
ity ofresemblance. 

Finally, Spinozas understanding of what it means to have a common human nature 
has interesting implications for the customary classification—and occasional denun- 
ciation—of Spinoza as an “ethical egoist. For it suggests that at least in the context of 
exclusively human interactions the label 'egoism” might be misleading. It's misleading 


7 For more detail, see my Spinoza's Unorthodox Metaphysics of the Will in Oxford Handbook on Spinoza, 
ed. Michael Della Rocca (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 
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if we mean by ita preference for my interest to the disadvantage of the interests of other 
human beings; or if we take the contrary of egoism to be acting for the sake of another 
human being at all. To call Spinoza an egoist in these senses is misleading because, 
from the standpoint of a rational conception of human nature, there is no longer any 
distinction between me and other members of my species, or between what is good 
for me and for anyone else of the same nature. Whenever I act for my own interest qua 
human Pm acting for the interest of any human being. 


Spinoza, the Body, and the 
Good Life 


Susan James 


The best kind of life for human beings, Spinoza argues, is one in which we are powerful 
enough to ensure that we live joyfully and resist sadness.* As far as possible, we should 
try to make ourselves resilient in the face of trials and setbacks, and eager to embrace 
new pleasures and experiences. For example, “if someone sees that he pursues esteem 
too much, he should think of its correct use, the end for which it ought to be pursued, 
and the means by which it can be acquired, not of its misuse and emptiness, and men's 
inconstancy, and other things of this kind, which only preoccupy someone with a sick 
mind (5p108). Such alife-affirming outlook is not beyond our grasp. However, in order 
to pursue it we need to come to terms with our own nature. Without a knowledge of 
what we are like, and thus of what we can and cannot do, we are liable to make damag- 
ing mistakes about how to live. 

Understanding our nature as human beings is therefore of supreme ethical impor- 
tance. Moreover, an essential part of this undertaking lies in coming to see how our 
minds and bodies are related. In the Ethics Spinoza offers a metaphysical argument 
to the effect that a human body and mind cannot exist independently of one another 
(3p11-13), and defends the view that the power of one waxes and wanes with that of the 
other. “The idea of anything that increases or decreases, diminishes or restrains, our 
Body's power of acting, increases or diminishes, aids or restrains, our Mind's power 
of thinking (3p11). This conclusion must be brought to bear on the issue of what con- 
stitutes a good life. Ifthe power of the mind and body increase and decrease together, 
learning to live in the way that is best for us will be a matter of empowering our bodies 
as well as our minds. 

As it turns out, Spinoza has more to say about the mental than the physical aspect 
of this process. Discussing the empowerment of the mind, he argues that our greatest 


* For a defence of this interpretation see Matthew J. Kisners Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, 
Autonomy and the Good Life (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 
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good lies in devoting ourselves to reasoning or understanding, a kind of thinking that 
enables us to grasp truths about ourselves and the world (4p27). The more we extend 
our understanding, the more we experience the intellectual love of God, in turn the 
most secure form of joy of which human beings are capable (5p20). However, along- 
side this intellectual progression there is simultaneously a physical side of the story. 
How do our bodies change as our understanding grows, and how do the parallel pro- 
cesses of physical and psychological empowerment keep pace with one another?” 

By piecing together the hints scattered through Spinoza's works, we can see that, 
although he thinks that these are difficult questions for human beings to answer, we 
cannot do without an account of their place in the ethical project of learning to live 
virtuously or well. To appreciate what this project involves, we need to remember that 
we are bound to pursue it as embodied individuals surrounded by people and things of 
many different kinds. Rather than retreating from everyday society and its pressures in 
order to devote ourselves to reasoning, we have to bring our understanding to bear on 
the social and political problems that surround us and learn to empower ourselves not 
only as individuals, but as members of communities. 

Spinoza's path to this conclusion begins from the account of substance that he 
defends in the opening section of the Ethics. To summarize, the activity or operation of 
the one substance, God or Nature, can be described and explained under each of God's 
attributes, including those of thought and extension. Viewed under the attribute of 
extension, God or Nature is an all-encompassing system of physical bodies that relate 
to one another in accordance with universal laws of motion. Viewed under the attrib- 
ute ofthought, we are dealing with a system ofideas whose causes and effects conform 
to universal psychological laws. Moreover, although these two causal sequences do 
not interact, they capture a single process, describing and explaining the operations 
of God or Nature in two complementary registers. The causal sequence of modes of 
extension or physical events is exactly matched by the causal sequence of modes of 
thought or ideas, so that for any physical explanation there is a matching psychological 
one, and vice versa (2p7).2 


* Spinoza points out that he is not trying to explain “in what way the body must be cared for, so that it can 
perform its function properly” (5pref). That, he says, is the task of medicine. 

3 A great deal has been written about the metaphysical aspects of Spinoza's account of the relation between 
mind and body. See for example Michael Della Rocca, “Spinoza's Substance Monism; in Spinoza: Metaphysical 
Themes, eds. Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 11-37; Sam Newlands, 
“Thinking, Conceiving, and Idealism in Spinoza, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 94, no. 1 (2012): 31-52. 
Recently, there has also been some path-breaking work on the ethical implications of Spinozas view. See 
Amelie Rorty, “Spinoza on the Pathos of Idolatrous Love and the Hilarity of True Love” [Pathos of Idolatrous 
Love], in The Philosophy of (Erotic) Love, eds. Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen M. Higgins (Lawrence, 
KS: Kansas University Press, 1991), 352-77; Genevieve Lloyd, Part of Nature: Self- Knowledge in Spinozas 
Ethics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1994); Moira Gatens, “Spinoza, Law and Responsibility, in 
Imaginary Bodies: Ethics, Power and Corporeality (New York: Routledge, 1996), 108-24; Moira Gatens and 
Genevieve Lloyd, Collective Imaginings: Spinoza, Past and Present (New York: Routledge, 1999); Aurelia 
Armstrong, Autonomy and the Relational Individual: Spinoza and Feminism, in Feminist Interpretations of 
Benedict de Spinoza, ed. Moira Gatens (University Park, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 43-64. 
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Turning to consider the place of human bodies and minds in this all-encompassing 
system, Spinoza argues that a human body is a mode of extension—a physical thing 
whose history and relations can be explained in terms of laws of motion and rest 
(2p13a1). By hypothesis, it will be matched by an idea or mode of thought, whose his- 
tory and relations can be explained by laws governing the causal relations between 
ideas. Explicating the sense in which the relevant mode of thought 'matches' the mode 
of extension that is a human body, Spinoza characterizes the mind as the idea of the 
body. “The first thing that constitutes the actual being ofa human Mind is nothing but 
the idea of a singular thing which actually exists” (2p11); and “The object of the idea 
constituting the human Mind is the Body, or a certain mode of extension which actu- 
ally exists, and nothing else” (2p13). Since the mind is the idea of a body that actually 
exists, the mind must depend for its being on the existence of the body, and cannot 
exist without it.* 

Acknowledging that this conclusion is liable to seem deeply alien to many of his 
readers, Spinoza sets out to make it more palatable by providing fuller accounts ofthe 
body and mind (2p11s). The human body, he argues, is a complex individual made 
up of numerous, diverse parts (2post1, G Il.102). What constitutes it as an individual, 
however, is not the matter of which it is composed. (This can change as its parts are 
replaced.) Rather, it is the fact that its parts are arranged in such a way that they com- 
municate their motions to one another in a fixed manner, thus sustaining a particular 
ratio of motion and rest (2a2'”D, G I.99 16-21). Differing as they do, particular human 
bodies will each sustain their own ratio of motion and rest; but they also have a good 
deal in common. Any human thumb, for example, will make more or less the same 
contribution to the pattern of activity that constitutes a body as a whole, and similari- 
ties such as these constitute human beings as a species.* 

As Spinoza also emphasizes, a human body is never self-sufficient. On the contrary, 
it is dependent on 4 great many other bodies, by which it is, as it were, continually 
regenerated (2post4, G II.102). To sustain its pattern of motion and rest, a body needs 
to be acted on by external things. However, the structural variety and motions of its 
parts enable it to move and dispose external bodies in very many ways” (2post6, G 
IT.103). In addition to being the recipient of motions originating in external things, 


+ Many commentators have pointed out that this view stands opposed to Cartesianism, but it is less often 
noticed that it is equally antithetical to many Christian denominations, including Calvinism. Calvin writes, 
“The nimbleness of the human mind in searching out heaven and earth and the secrets of nature, and when 
all ages have been compassed by its understanding and memory, in arranging each thing in its proper order, 
and in inferring future events from the past, shows that there lies hidden in man something separate from 
the body. The body can't conceive God or angels. It cant grasp what's good, right or just' (Calvin, Institutes 
of the Christian Religion [Christian Religion], in The Library of Christian Classics, eds. and trans. John 
Thomas McNeill and Ford Lewis Battles [Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960-1], 1.15.2). On the relations 
between Spinoza's philosophy and Calvinism see Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion and Politics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), esp. 1-6. 

5 See Genevieve Lloyd, Dominance and Difference: A Spinozist Alternative to the Distinction between 
“Sex” and “Gender”> in Feminist Interpretations of Benedict de Spinoza, ed. Moira Gatens (University Park, 
PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 33. 
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the human body's pattern of motion and rest is such that it has numerous effects on 
other bodies with which it comes into contact. While its soft parts are squashed by 
the impact of hard external objects, for example, its hard parts will in turn squash any 
softer bodies they encounter. In some cases, being squashed may disrupt a body's pat- 
tern of motion and rest to such an extent that it ceases to exist. In other cases, bod- 
ies maintain their patterns of motion and rest by squashing bodies adjacent to them 
(2p13a3”', GIL.100 7-15). 

Thus far, Spinoza has offered a broadly mechanist picture of a world of bodies in 
motion, governed by physical laws that determine both how the motions of individu- 
als combine to form more complex individuals and how complex individuals interact.* 
But as well as describing these processes in mechanical terms, he characterizes them 
as manifestations of a striving or conatus. Each thing, he claims, “as far as it can by its 
own power, strives to persevere in its being' (3p6). As we have seen, the only power 
that a body possesses is that of sustaining a ratio of motion and rest, thereby affecting 
other bodies external to it. So a body's striving to persevere in its being must be glossed 
in these terms. When, for example, a hard body maintains its pattern of motion and 
rest by squashing a softer one, each can be described as striving to persevere in its 
being by sustaining the pattern of motion and rest that constitutes it; and in a complex 
human body this conatus will be manifested in many types of physical interaction. 
Rather than being inertly affected by things around them, our bodies are constituted 
by internal motions that enable them to some extent to sustain themselves. To put the 
point another way, they invariably strive as far as their physical power allows to perse- 
vere in their being. 

Turning to the mind, Spinoza contends that it contains an idea of everything that 
occurs in the body. “Whatever happens in the object ofthe idea constituting the human 
mind must be perceived by the human mind” (2p12); and since the object of the idea 
constituting a mind is nothing other than the body, nothing can happen in that body 
which is not perceived by the mind” (2p15). This is not to say that the mind consciously 
experiences itself as an idea of a complex body striving to sustain a particular ratio of 
motion and rest as other bodies interact with it. Rather, the mind's first ideas of the 
way in which its body is acted on by external things take the form ofaffects. When our 
bodily ratios of motion and rest are enhanced or not impeded by our interactions with 
bodies around us, the mind forms joyful though confused ideas of the external things 
that are affecting it, and when the same ratios are distorted or hindered, it experiences 
some variety of sadness. Finally, our bodily strivings to maintain our ratios of motion 


* For a questioning of this view see Eric Schliesser, “Spinoza and the Philosophy of Science: Mathematics, 
Motion and Being; in the Oxford Handbook of Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, forthcoming). 

7 See Lorenzo Vinciguerra, “Mark, Image, and Sign: A Semiotic Approach to Spinoza, European Journal 
of Philosophy 20, no. 1 (2012): 130-44; Lisa Shapiro, “Spinoza on Imagination and the Affects, in Emotional 
Minds: The Passions and the Limits of Pure Enquiry in Early Modern Philosophy, ed. Sabrina Ebbersmeyer 
(Berlin/Boston: De Gruyter, 2012), 89-104. 
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and rest register in the mind as desires and aversions directed to particular objects 
(3p9). The constantly changing states of our bodies are matched by our ideas of this 
process, creating a succession of affects that provide the initial material on which the 
mind gets to work, and which are the basis of the kind of thinking that Spinoza calls 
imagining. 

As with the body, the operations of the mind can be described in two complemen- 
tary ways, as the expression of causal laws governing ideas, and as a manifestation of 
the conatus. On the one hand, psychological laws of association govern the way that 
one idea gives rise to another (3p17). On the other hand, the body's striving to per- 
severe in its being by maintaining its ratio of motion and rest is matched by a men- 
tal striving that manifests itself in the mind's efforts to avoid being saddened by the 
way in which external things affect it, and in the orientation of its desires to states of 
affairs that it experiences as joyful. We try, on the basis of the ideas we possess, to think 
thoughts that make us joyful and to avoid sadness (3p12, 3p13); and in doing so we track 
the body's efforts to maintain its ratio of motion and rest in the face of its interactions 
with external things. Describing these processes in still more general terms, Spinoza 
argues that human beings seek as far as they can to maintain their power, a power that 
encompasses both the bodys capacity to resist the dissolution ofits ratio of motion and 
rest and the corresponding mental capacity to resist sadness. The idea ofanything that 
increases or diminishes the body's power of acting simultaneously increases or dimin- 
ishes the mind's power of thinking (3p11); and as the mind's power of thinking alters, 
so too does the power of the body (3p13). Body and mind therefore strive together to 
persevere in their being, and the power of one cannot outstrip the other. 

If, as Spinoza believes, we need to understand what our minds and bodies are like 
in order to work out how it is best for us to live, and if, as he claims, the mind is in 
fact the idea of the body, then any satisfactory ethical position must be grounded on 
this insight. Our understanding of the good must be built on the recognition that our 
minds are essentially embodied, and that the powers of our bodies and minds are 
indissolubly linked. However, while Spinoza endorses this conclusion, much of the 
Ethics is devoted to showing why we do not find it easy to accept. Since it is not an 
insight that comes easily to us, embracing it takes intellectual and bodily effort. To real- 
ize the joyful and empowering way of life of which humans are in principle capable, we 
first have to see our way past a constellation of inadequate or confused ideas about our 
own bodies and minds, which distort our appreciation of the good. While these ideas 
are sustained by the psychological laws governing imagining, they nevertheless block 
our understanding of ourselves; and one of the most pervasive ways in which they do 
so is by obscuring the role of the body in imaginative thought. 

To imagine, as Spinoza conceives ofit, is to think with the affects that we form as our 
bodies are acted on by external things, with memories of these affects, with the fur- 
ther affects such as desires, hopes, and fears to which they give rise, and with the ideas 
that we arrive at by combining and connecting ideas of these various kinds. Perhaps 
this sounds a safe enough way of acquiring knowledge; but according to the Ethics, 
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the outlook we derive from it is vitiated both by the inadequacy or incompleteness of 
the ideas that form the basis of imagining, and by the mind's disposition to propagate 
inadequacy by forming epistemologically faulty connections between them. A first 
source of misunderstanding attaches to our affects, which are, as we have seen, ideas 
of the ways external things affect our bodies. Suppose, for example, that when another 
persons body interacts in a certain way with mine, I form an idea of them as threaten- 
ing and alarming. The object of my idea is an external thing—a person—with particu- 
lar properties, such as being a threat. The idea is, however, inadequate or confused. 
Although I take it to be an idea of an object in the world, what it really represents is 
something about my own body, namely the way in which my body is affected by its 
interaction with that of the other person (2p16c2). My constitution and history are 
such that I am alarmed by this encounter. However, instead of acknowledging this, my 
mind projects what is in fact mainly information about myself on to the other person, 
so that] perceive them as alarming. 

In its most fundamental operations, imagining therefore occludes the extent to 
which our affects are ideas of our own bodies, and in doing so gives rise to confused 
ideas of both body and mind. By suppressing the role of our bodies in the formation 
and content of our ideas, imagining makes space for the mistaken belief that the mind 
can exist independently of the body, as Cartesians and Calvinists both affirm. At the 
same time, it encourages the view that, via imagining, our minds have an access to the 
external world that is only lightly mediated by the intervention of our bodies, and thus 
that the mind is capable of forming reliable ideas of our relations with external things. 
However, Spinoza insists that these aspects of our everyday outlook are mistaken. 
“From this it follows that so long as the human Mind perceives things from the com- 
mon order of nature, it does not have an adequate, but only a confused or mutilated 
knowledge of itself, ofits own Body, and of external bodies (2p29c). Furthermore, our 
confused, imaginative conceptions of body and mind provide a platform for elaborate 
fantasies about the means by which the mind exerts its power over the body, of which 
the view that we are equipped with a free will is perhaps the most striking example. 
Much as a baby imagines that it freely wants milk, Spinoza implies, Cartesians and 
others succumb to an infantile desire when they imagine that the mind possesses an 
unconditioned will capable of controlling their bodily actions (2p48). Our inadequate 
ideas of the mind and body therefore produce a string of philosophical misconcep- 
tions about the nature of mind and body; and these in turn infect our attempts to use 
imagination for the ethical purpose of working out what is good and bad for us, and 
thus how it is best for us to live. 

In addition to the difficulties just described, a further obstacle to ethical under- 
standing derives from our passions. When we imagine, we experience external bod- 
ies as having saddening or joyful effects on us; and our striving to persevere in our 
being by relating to the world in ways that make us joyful manifests itselfin our desires 
and appetites (3p9). To conceive an external object as increasing ones joy and to be 
conscious of this fact is to desire the object. And to desire the object—to experience 
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it as enhancing ones joy—is to regard it as good. Correspondingly, to find an object 
saddening is to regard it as evil (2p39). Normative conceptions of particular goods 
and evils are therefore built into our affects as an ineradicable element of imagining. 
Insofar as the states of affairs that we encounter empower or disempower us, we cannot 
but experience them as objects of desire or aversion and as good or bad. 

Viewed like this, our ideas of good and bad are ideas of the empowerment or dis- 
empowerment of our bodies as they are affected by external things; but as before, this 
is not the way that our imagining minds represent them. Not only do we suppress the 
role ofthe body by projecting moral qualities on to external things. (My friend is good, 
my enemy evil.) We are also inclined to imagine that our ideas of good and evil origi- 
nate independently of our affects, and that we form our desires in the light of them. 
In fact, we regard a thing as good because we desire it; but, claiming a distance on our 
passions to which we are not entitled, we tend to assume that we desire it because we 
regard it as good (3p9s). Once again, our inadequate understanding of the processes 
through which our normative ideas arise mistakenly leads us to exaggerate the capaci- 
ties of our minds, and to fail to appreciate the confused character of our ideas of good 
and evil; and this in turn makes space for a sequence of mistakes about the ways of life 
that are best for us and the ends that it is most empoweringto pursue. 

If, as Spinoza argues, we essentially strive to empower ourselves or persevere in our 
being, if the mark of our success lies in our joyful affects, and if we are so constituted 
that our most fundamental notion of good is of that which answers to our desire to 
be joyful, then a range of influential interpretations of the good life are either ruled 
out or incomplete. A first misconception is, as Spinoza argues, widespread within 
Christianity, and flourishes particularly within the Calvinist tradition that is one ofthe 
principal targets ofhis philosophy. Since the mind is the idea ofthe body and cannot be 
empowered independently of it, conceptions of the good that denigrate our corporeal 
nature and urge us to cultivate our minds at its expense are based on a profound error. 
For example, Calvin's claim that our perverse flesh cannot submit to God's law and is 
nothing less than a prison-house for the soul is an instance of this mistake—a mistake 
that encourages us to overlook the need to cultivate our corporeal as well as our psy- 
chological power, and proffers a deeply confused idea of disembodied beatitude.* 

A related misconception about the best way to live flows from a failure to appreciate 
that sadness and its concomitant disempowerment cannot qualify as good. When, for 
example, Catholic or Protestant churches advocate bodily mortification or persistent 
fear, they reveal a profoundly inadequate understanding of human nature and encour- 
age a way of life that is at odds with laws to which human beings conform. Individuals 
who believe that a virtuous life should be infused with the shadow of physical pain 
take themselves to understand what is best for them, but are in truth in the grip of a 
mutilated, imaginative idea of the good. Their denigration of the body reflects their 
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inadequate grasp of the fact that our good lies in the empowerment rather than the 
deprivation of the body as well as the mind. 

Attacking another prominent strand of Christianity, Spinoza implies that the same 
criticism can be made of people who seek virtue or well-being in absolute self-sacrifice. 
Their purportedly altruistic ways of life also rest on a failure to grasp that the good of 
human beings consists in preserving and empowering themselves as embodied beings, 
a fact that we are unable to change. Since our conatus or striving to persevere in our 
being is our essence, it is impossible to refrain from trying to do whatever one thinks 
will in the circumstances most empower one; and it is consequently impossible to 
devote oneself entirely selflessly, or at the expense of ones own power, to promoting 
the good of others (2p108). People who view this as a feasible goal and try to achieve 
it have misunderstood what they are. Although they may see themselves as powerful 
enough to care selflessly for others, they are in Spinoza's view the victims ofa confused 
and unrealizable idea ofthe good. 

A third flawed notion of virtue that neglects the body's needs is encouraged by the 
unavoidable fact that our interactions with external things can be a source of sadness 
and distress as well as joy. Immersed in the hurly-burly of society, we often pursue 
ends that turn out to be damaging and find ourselves swept up in destructive ways of 
life. In an effort to avoid this, individuals sometimes try to withdraw from the world, 
creating relatively calm environments in which it is supposedly easier to cultivate vir- 
tue. However, this strategy is a mistake, because it underestimates the extent to which 
our capacity to sustain our power, and thus our joyfulness, depends on relationships 
with external things. People who try to make their lives joyful by insulating them- 
selves from anything that may induce sadness fail to acknowledge that their bodiesand 
minds are strengthened and rejuvenated by interactions with things of many kinds— 
with other people, of course, but also with a great range of objects and events, among 
which Spinoza lists music, theatrical performances, and green plants (4p38, 4p39). The 
way to make ourselves securely powerful is not to withdraw from the world. It is rather 
to strengthen the body and mind by interacting with as many different kinds of things 
as possible, thus extending the range of our ideas of external things and the way they 
affect us. Sometimes, of course, this will result in sadness; but exposing oneselfto this 
risk and learning to avert it is the only way to become the kind of person who can 
maintain their power and live joyfully, not merely in a simplified and secluded envi- 
ronment such as a monastery or retreat, but rather in a milieu where external things 
affect our bodies in a multitude of unpredictable ways. 

The misunderstandings of the body and mind that are embedded in imagin- 
ing therefore have implications for our ethical understanding, and license confused 
though commonplace interpretations of the good life, many of which are incorporated 
in established religions. To overcome the hold that such conceptions exercise over us, 
together with the disempowerment that it brings, we need to discover what is genu- 
inely most empowering and best for human beings; and to arrive at this knowledge we 
first need to release ourselves from imaginatively grounded illusions about our nature. 
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The only sure way to proceed, Spinoza argues, is to cultivate the kind of thinking that 
he calls reasoning or understanding, using it both to criticize and correct the confu- 
sions attached to imagining, and to make imagining as morally productive as possible. 
Reasoning, as Spinoza represents it, rests on the mind's capacity to reflect on its own 
ideas, distinguishing those that are to varying degrees inadequate or confused from 
those that are adequate or true. Adequate or true ideas announce themselves for what 
they are and, rather than offering us a partial or mutilated view of the world and our- 
selves, capture nature as it is (2D4). Moreover, adequate ideas follow from one another. 
Once we have acquired and focused on some of them, we can derive other adequate 
ideas from them, so extending our understanding. Among the many adequate ideas 
that a human mind can in principle acquire and reason with are ideas ofiitself, its body 
and external things. In addition, on the basis of ideas such as these, we can arrive at 
an adequate idea of our greatest good. The more we become capable of reasoning or 
understanding, the more we appreciate that nothing empowers us more than under- 
standing itself, and thus that only those things which lead to understanding are truly 
good. “What we strive for from reason is nothing but understanding' (4p26); and “We 
know nothing to be certainly good or evil, except what really leads to understanding or 
what can prevent us from understanding' (4p27). 

Our greatest good, and the end around which a virtuous way of life should be organ- 
ized, therefore seems to consist in the philosophical project of extending our knowl- 
edge of the truth. However, as a rational understanding of the body and mind reveals, 
this process of transformation has both a psychological and a bodily aspect. Since the 
mind is the idea ofthe body, and the power of the one is always matched by that of the 
other, the empowering ideas that reasoning generates in the mind must be accompa- 
nied by equally empowering bodily changes. While the Ethics portrays the quest for 
understanding as an adventure of the mind, there is a parallel bodily account to be 
given. When we extend our understanding, our bodies must somehow become more 
powerful, that is to say, more capable of maintaining their ratios of motion and rest in 
the face of their encounters with external things. 

Spinozas philosophical system commits him to this view; but it is not immediately 
obvious how he conceives the physical alterations it involves, and thus how our bodies 
contribute to the rationally grounded pursuit of an ethical life. As our understanding 
grows, how do our bodies change and become more powerful? What happens to them 
as we cometo understand where our greatest good lies and devote ourselves to reason- 
ing? Although Spinoza indicates that the body's power of acting is increased when all 
its parts are affected in such a way that they are equally able to contribute to maintain- 
ing its overall proportion of motion and rest (4p42), he says relatively little about the 
internal bodily motions that are the physical counterpart of understanding? In fact, 
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rather than encouraging us to speculate about this topic, the argument of the Ethics 
directs us elsewhere. 

If understanding is to empower our bodies as well as our minds, we need to slough 
off the view that it is a purely theoretical activity—a matter of cultivating a kind of 
knowledge that can be acquired and pursued by our minds alone, regardless of our 
embodied existence. There is of course no doubt that reasoning or understanding con- 
sists in thinking; when we reason, we perceive things “from the fact that we have ade- 
quate ideas of the properties of things” (2p4082). However, it remains to ask what kind 
of thinking will satisfy the requirement that mind and body are empowered or disem- 
powered together. Reasoning, as Spinoza presents it, is a matter of using the adequate 
ideas we possess in order to derive other adequate ideas. Suppose, for example, that we 
have adequate ideas of some properties ofa particular type of body. On the basis of this 
knowledge we produce a definition of the body, and, by deriving conclusions from this 
definition, we work our way towards a fuller and more adequate understanding of the 
type of body in question. However, as Spinoza explains in a letter to Tschirnhaus, this 
approach will only succeed if we are able to infer new and adequate ideas from the defi- 
nition we have articulated. To ensure that reasoning gets off the ground we therefore 
need to start from definitions that will as a matter of fact prove fruitful. Moreover, the 
way to guarantee this outcome is to define a thing—in this case a body of a particular 
sort—in terms ofits efficient cause, that is to say, in terms of the features from which its 
properties follow and of which they are effects (letter 64). 

By way of illustration, Spinoza takes the case of a circle. Ifwe define a circle in terms 
ofits efficient cause, as the space described by a line of which one point is fixed and the 
other movable around that fixed point, we can derive a sequence of its further proper- 
ties, thus making our idea of its nature progressively more adequate. So, to generalize 
the point, reasoning or understanding seems to be a matter of coming to know how, or 
by what process, a thing is brought about. 

In Spinozas view, all causes and effects are manifestations of the active understand- 
ingof an infinitely powerful and perfect God, whose will and intellect are one, and who 
enacts everything he understands (1D7, 1p17, 1p18). Because there is nothing that God 
does not understand, and because there is no distinction between what God under- 
stands and what he implements, all things can be viewed as the effects of his activity, 
or—to put the point anachronistically—as the outcomes of processes that he puts into 
practice. Moreover, God's understanding serves as a distant model for our own, so that 
we, too, become more powerful and perfect as we become more able to put our knowl- 
edge into practice by enacting what we understand. 

For us, of course, there remain many cases in which we are capable of understand- 
ing how an effect is brought about without being able to bring it about ourselves, and 
in this vital respect much of our understanding is bound to remain theoretical. We can 
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understand, for example, that our passions are effects of the way that external things 
acton us, but for the most part we are notableto bringthese passions about. As Spinoza 
remarks, this is one of many instances where, in confronting our limitations, we can 
take pleasure in contemplating the power and skill (ars) of nature (4p57s). However, 
we are not entirely powerless. Reasoning proceeds by inferring the causes and effects 
of our adequate ideas, thereby transforming relatively isolated theoretical claims into 
longer stretches of understanding; and as the Ethics illustrates, fruitful theoretical 
truths pinpoint causes that have multiple effects. If we take our understanding bit by 
bit, much of it will be theoretical. But if we take it a whole stretch at a time, our accumu- 
lated knowledge will in Spinoza's view have a differential bearing on what we are able 
to bring about. To return to the example already discussed, suppose that I know how to 
draw a circle by rotatinga pencil around a fixed point, but you know how this effect fol- 
lows from a longer sequence of antecedent causes. Although we can both draw circles, 
our understanding of the process by which they are brought about is not the same, and 
while my understanding gives me the limited power to do one particular thing, yours 
will in all likelihood give you a greater power to bring about a wider range of effects. 
The claim that understanding is fundamentally practical is therefore not incompatible 
with the fact that much of our understanding of particular causes and effects is theo- 
retical. (We know how the effects are brought about but cannot enact them ourselves.) 
In striving to empower ourselves by understanding, we seek both to extend our grasp 
of how things are brought about, and, where we can, to enact our knowledge. 

If fully understanding a thing, or having an adequate idea of it, consists in being 
capable of bringing it about, this presupposes not just a mind, but a body with certain 
powers. Unless I have a certain level of manual dexterity, for instance, I shall not be 
able to draw a circle, and no amount of knowledge about how circles can in principle 
be drawn will compensate for this deficiency in my understanding. Conceiving rea- 
soning in this practical fashion therefore allows us to set aside the purely intellectual 
conception of it from which we began, and suggests how the body may play its part. 
Understanding of any sort will be directed towards the project of empowering our- 
selves by enacting our knowledge; and it is as embodied beings that we are able to real- 
ize this goal. 

This analysis sets the scene for an investigation into the bodily aspect of reasoning 
by providing an initial answer to the question of how understanding can be a bod- 
ily as well as a mental process. However, we still need a fuller picture of the ways in 
which our bodies change as we reason. What physical alterations match the growth of 
our intellectual power? What makes us capable of enacting our adequate knowledge 
and thus extending our understanding? These are among the issues that Spinoza next 
needs to address. 

To pursue understanding successfully, one must have an idea of what understand- 
ing is that is more or less adequate, or at least not too deeply confused. One needs 
to recognize that pursuing understanding is ultimately a matter of learning how to 
empower ourselves by cultivating ways of life that make us joyful, and free us from 
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sadness. Furthermore, one needs to recognize that, if this project is to succeed, it must 
be guided by the adequate ideas that reasoning delivers. Thus, reasoners who have 
acquired adequate ideas of the body, the mind and the relationship between them will 
not hesitate to employ these ideas, bringing them to bear on the process of rationally 
empowering themselves. Their efforts to live well by furthering their understanding 
will be premised on the view that the body and mind can only be empowered together, 
and they will consequently acknowledge that learning how to think in ways that realize 
our greatest good must simultaneously be a matter of learning howto organize a physi- 
cal way of life that achieves the same end. Their project of extending their understand- 
ing will therefore partly consist in filling out their grasp of the causal processes through 
which, as embodied beings, they can increase their power.” 

As we have seen, human bodies become more powerful as the patterns of motion 
and rest that constitute them are less impeded by the way that external things act on 
them (4p39), and as this physical transition occurs it is matched in the mind by altera- 
tions in our passions. We become more powerful as we become more joyful and less 
vulnerable to sadness and, given our nature, this process has two complementary 
aspects. We can learn how to bring it about that external things act on our bodies in 
ways that make us joyful (4p3781). But we can also learn how to make our bodies more 
resilient in the face of the motions of external things, and our minds correspondingly 
more capable of resisting sadness. 

Unlike many early modern theorists of the passions who concentrate on the sec- 
ond of these two aspects (often focusing on the will as the means to discipline the 
body) Spinoza also places great weight on the first.” Because our bodies require many 
resources in order to flourish, our striving to empower ourselves can be thwarted by the 
fact that our relationships with external things are not sufficiently sustaining, as when 
we are disempowered by social isolation. Equally, we are vulnerable to relationships 
that have a directly destructive effect on us by disrupting our ratios of motion and rest, 
as when one individual attacks and wounds another (4p18s, 4p69). To ameliorate both 
these problems we need to bring it about that our relationships with external things are 
generally supportive. We may, for example, overcome the misery of social isolation by 
forming friendships, or reduce the threat posed by a violent partner by findinga neigh- 
bor in whose home we can take refuge when necessary.* Empowering ourselves is a 
process of acknowledging our embodied vulnerabilities and counteracting them by 


= For further discussion of the view that reasoning makes our ideas more powerful see Hasana Sharp, “Ihe 
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creating environments in which our bodies are protected against the dual limitations 
of lack and loss. Moreover, knowing how to bring this about is an essential aspect of the 
process of using our understanding to live well.** 

Given our vulnerabilities, empowering our bodies is a matter of creating an environ- 
ment in which our cooperative relationships enable us to pursue the project ofempow- 
ering ourselves still further (4p35s). Without the right kinds of support from external 
things, individuals remain physically weak (if they survive at all), and the mental 
counterpart of this weakness is an inability to reason in the fullest sense, and thus a 
lack of understanding. As long as we remain physically vulnerable, we have not yet 
fully understood the causal processes that enable us to bring about or enact our own 
empowerment. Extending ones understanding is therefore at least in part a social and 
political process of learning how to empower the body. For individuals, this is to some 
extent a matter of creating nourishing relationships with other people and things; but 
since many such relationships are ones over which we do not exercise individual con- 
trol, understanding is inevitably a collective project of creating communities whose 
members mutually and reliably secure for one another the conditions they need in 
order to live well. As Spinoza points out, rational individuals will appreciate that they 
are more powerful when they live in a state and are “subject to common decision than 
when they live alone (4p73; 5p48). The more we know how to empower our embodied 
selves by social and political means, the more adequate and active our understanding 
becomes, and the more fully we are able to realize our greatest good by creating com- 
munities adapted to the cultivation of further understanding. To put it another way, 
the more we manage to live joyfully together, the more we manifest our understanding. 

As the Ethics acknowledges, however, there is an aspect of self-empowerment that 
is less evidently social and is more focused on the activity of thinking. * As well as 
embedding ourselves in supportive communities, we can follow the broadly Stoic 
practice of using our abstract understanding to make our bodies more impervious to 
disempowerment by external things. For example, by reflecting on and internalizing 
what Spinoza takes to be the knowledge that all events are determined, and thus that 
by the time a saddening event occurs there is nothing one could have done to change 
it, one brings about physical changes in ones body that make one less susceptible to 
griefor anger and enable one to confront with comparative serenity events that people 
normally find disempowering (5p6s). For the most part, we cannot say exactly what 
these bodily changes are; but experience gives us some knowledge of how to bring 
them about, and we are therefore capable of training ourselves to respond resiliently 


1 This aspect of learning to live well is ignored by commentators who focus on the transition from train- 
ing oneself to act rationally to spontaneously acting rationally. See for example Herman De Dijn, “Spinoza's 
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to the world. We can, for example, rehearse various maxims that tell us how to behave 
and what to feel when we lose a loved one and, by practicing in the hypothetical case, 
generate the capacity to confront the event itself with greater equanimity (5p10s). 

Through self-discipline, individuals can learn how to change the ways in which 
external bodies affect them, and thus the passions they feel and the actions with which 
they respond. However, to develop these capacities is nothing other than to make 
ones understanding practical by finding out how to enact it. Someone who has found 
a way to modify an unwanted desire so that they are no longer tempted to act on it, 
for instance, has found a way to bring about a particular effect, and in doing so has 
increased their understanding of how to live joyfully. By contrast, an individual who 
sees the better while following the worse, and whose unwanted desires remain a source 
of trouble, is subject to a lack of understanding. While such a person knows what they 
ought to do, they do not know how to counter the desire that conflicts with the course 
of action they should take (4p15-17). As Spinoza portrays them, akratic individuals 
characteristically believe that they are capable of following what they take to be the 
more virtuous of two courses of action, although this is not the course they actually 
take. In fact, however, they lack the power to do what they regard as best. Although 
such people imagine that they have the capacity to enact what they understand, they 
misunderstand themselves and overestimate their powers. They do not know how to 
act virtuously; nor do they know how to create circumstances that will support them in 
this goal. On both counts, their understanding is incomplete. 

Spinozas deep interest in the way that, by careful and extended reflection, individu- 
als can alter their bodies as well as their minds, may suggest that he regards the cul- 
tivation of understanding as primarily an individual project. Philosophers who have 
acquired a certain degree of insight can bootstrap themselves to higher levels of power 
and, on the strength of their own bodily and mental resilience, resist being saddened 
by anything the world brings along. While the Ethics undoubtedly takes this form of 
self-empowerment extremely seriously, it does not present it as separable from the 
political dimension of understanding. In the first place, self-discipline is a collective as 
well as an individual endeavor. The effective use of maxims, for example, depends on 
social practices within which knowledge is shared, disseminated, and encouraged. In 
addition, as we saw earlier on, Spinoza regards social life as essential to human flour- 
ishing. Setting himself against a confused idea of solitariness as the ideal of the good 
life, he reminds us that even individuals who possess a high level of understanding are 
not self-sufficient and need the support of others in order to live well. Finite and vul- 
nerable as they are, they must live cooperatively and support one another in order to 
extend their understanding. 

The Ethics accordingly sketches a picture of an idealized community of the wise 
whose members know what constitutes the greatest human good and are committed to 
pursuing it.“ They grasp the importance of creating and upholding social relationships 
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that will enable them to empower themselves by putting their adequate ideas into 
practice. They appreciate the need to avoid courses of action that are liable to gener- 
ate disempowering affects such as envy or hatred, and are consequently careful not to 
stimulate antagonism and conflict (4p36, 4p3781, 4p738). Moreover, these aspects of 
their way of life are informed by their knowledge that the best way to empower oneself 
is to be affected by many different kinds of things. Instead of cutting themselves off 
from ordinary people and their imaginatively based ways of life, the wise do their best 
to pursue practical understanding within a broader community where wise and less 
wise individuals live together (4p38).” 

This is undoubtedly a taxing undertaking. Because the less wise are precisely those 
who possess relatively little knowledge of how to live well, they are liable to hold back 
the creation of the supportive social and political relationships in which understand- 
ing is expressed and nourished (4p39). Their inadequate ideas of the ends they should 
be pursuing undoubtedly have damaging effects. The problem they pose is, however, 
one that wiser members of the community must not dismiss, but must try to under- 
stand. Confronted by individuals and groups whose affects and actions are determined 
by the way that external things act on them, and who are prone to experience and gen- 
erate sadness, wiser people will try to create relationships that minimize these debili- 
tating states of affairs, and will employ their understanding to encourage more joyful 
ways of life. They will recognize, as Spinoza puts it, that 'man can wish for nothing 
more helpful to the preservation of his being than that all should so agree in all things 
that the minds and bodies of all would compose, as it were, one mind and one body” 
(4p185). They will strive to constitute a collective body that enhances the power of each 
of its individual parts. Faced with sharp internal conflict, for example, one society may 
fall apart, disempowering its members by exposing them to sectarian hatred. By con- 
trast, a wiser community may deal with comparable circumstances by finding ways 
to maintain peace and protect its citizens. The second community is more powerful 
than the first, and increases its power by the way it responds to conflict. It is nearer to 
Spinoza's ideal, and further along the road in its pursuit of the practical understanding 
that constitutes our greatest good. 

Although all our adequate ideas empower us to some extent, by revealing what is 
true and by making our minds more active, some of the adequate ideas that Spinoza 
sets out in the Ethics turn out to be particularly fruitful and play a crucial role in 
helping us to work out how to live joyfully. Among these are our adequate ideas of 
mind and body. As we have seen, grasping some of the implications of these ideas 
puts us in a position to set aside various inadequate conceptions of the good life. 
At the same time, adequate ideas of body and mind give us some of the means we 
need to arrive at the insight that, when we empower ourselves through the pursuit 
of understanding, we are striving to empower ourselves as embodied beings whose 
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feelings of joy and sadness are a reflection of our bodily resilience. Understanding 
must answer to this requirement by catering for the body as well as the mind, and 
on the interpretation I have offered it does exactly that. We understand the nature 
of our good insofar as we understand how best to empower ourselves and are able 
to put our understanding into practice. Moreover, we achieve this end by bringingit 
about that our bodies are protected against the disruptions of their ratios of motion 
and rest that are experienced as sadness. Rather than charting our corporeal power 
through internal bodily motions about which we know very little, we chart it by 
attending to the relations between one body and another, particularly to relation- 
ships between human beings. 

In order to live in the joyful and life-affirming manner that the Ethics portrays as our 
greatest good, we need to keep our eyes on the fact that we are embodied and mutu- 
ally dependent. Pursuing understanding is unavoidably a practical project of creating 
and sustaining a social environment in which we can advance our adequate knowl- 
edge; and furthering this knowledge is itself partly a matter of understanding how to 
devise social circumstances in which we can reason yet more effectively. One of the 
most striking features of Spinozas conception of the good life is therefore its social 
and political dimension. Vulnerable as we are, we can only empower ourselves in com- 
munity with other human beings, and the character of the societies we live in has an 
immediate bearing on our capacity to increase our understanding. (Spinozas sup- 
portive circle of friends was surely one manifestation of his understanding; but as the 
history of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus makes clear, his understanding did not 
extend to finding a way to ameliorate the disempowering theological and political rela- 
tions that dominated the Dutch Republic.) In divisive or threatening circumstances, 
understanding is limited by our incapacity to enact our adequate ideas. Itis only as we 
learn, through understanding itself, to modify the conditions in which we live, that we 
become able to generate more empowering ways of life. 

Understanding is therefore a collective process that always remains focused on 
the relations between our bodies, and attentive to the differences between them. 
It takes account of the historically determined character of individual communi- 
ties, and is sensitive to the fact that a form of political organization that empow- 
ers one group of people may not suit another. It charts the powers that social life 
produces in us, and seeks out ways of using them to create yet more joyful ways of 
life. Moreover, this aspect of reasoning can never be left behind. Because we are 
embodied and mutually dependent, the practical question of how we should relate 
to one another in order to enhance our understanding will always be with us and 
will never be finally settled. 

This may seem a strange claim to make about a philosopher who locates our great- 
est good in the knowledge and intellectual love of God (4p28).* Surely, one might 


% See Don Garrett, Spinoza on the Essence of the Human Body and the Part of the Mind that is Eternal, 
The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2011), 284-302. 
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protest, the final ideal of the good life as it is portrayed in the Ethics focuses ultimately 
on the unchanging traits ofan all-encompassing deity rather than on the promotion of 
merely human harmony. It is true, of course, that Spinoza ends his magnum opus with 
a tantalizing sketch of the increasingly intense joy that we experience as we find ways 
of entering into community with God or nature as a whole, and become in the process 
less focused on ephemeral individual things such as human beings. Nevertheless, the 
adequate idea of a human being as embodied continues to play a central role in the 
pursuit of understanding. A first point to bear in mind is that the collective political 
project of empowering the body is, as Spinoza presents it, a way of loving God. The 
more we become capable of enacting our understanding, the more like God's knowl- 
edge our human knowledge becomes; and in our embodied condition we cannot enact 
our understanding without acquiring bodies that are capable of this feat. Empowering 
the body is therefore part of the larger project of striving to do what is good and, as the 
Ethics indicates, this project as a whole is an expression of piety (4p375). 

Since understanding will continue to be manifested in an ability to put adequate 
ideas into practice, it will make at least some difference to the way that people live. 
Although Spinoza says very little about the way of life that sustains and reflects the 
intellectual love of God, he offers us a line of thought to follow. When we manifest 
our understanding by building the political arrangements on which our individual joy 
depends, we create a community that functions rather like a body of which we are the 
parts. When all goes well, it sustains a ratio of motion and rest, which in turn helps to 
sustain the ratios that define us as human individuals. Equally, so Spinoza seems to 
suggest, political communities are parts ofthe still larger body of nature; and this body, 
in turn sustains a ratio of motion and rest on which the ratios of political bodies, and 
those of the individuals who constitute them, depend. Comingto understand and love 
God or Nature is partly a matter of coming to see what effects the causal operations 
of nature have on the collective and individual bodies it contains; but because under- 
standing has a practical orientation, itis also a matter of learning as far as possible how 
to empower ourselves in the light of this understanding. The more we understand, 
the more we will be capable of living in the light of the causal operation of nature as 
a whole, and rejoicing in our ability to do so. While this process will partly consist in 
learning how to discipline the body so that its affects accord with our knowledge and 
allow us to put the latter into practice, it will also require the creation of supportive and 
empowering relations between political communities, and between human beings and 
external things. In advance, we cannot say in detail what these relations will be like; but 
we know that they will sustain our embodied lives as joyfully as possible, and over the 
long run. The good life will continue to take the form ofan active engagement with the 
world that empowers our bodies as well as our minds. 


Man isa God to Man 


How Human Beings Can Be Adequate Causes 


Eugene Marshall 


1. Introduction 


Reason, freedom, perfection, and our highest blessedness—these concepts play a big 
part in Spinozas ethical project. And for the most part, they all turn on human beings 
becoming active, adequate causes, in part by acquiring adequate ideas. What would it 
mean for Spinozas philosophy, therefore, if Spinoza was committed to the view that 
human beings could neither have adequate ideas nor be active, adequate causes? I sug- 
gest such a result would be devastating. 

Yet this result is just where several authors have left Spinoza. Among them are 
Michael Della Rocca and, more recently, Matthew Kisner, who have raised the ques- 
tion of whether the human mind, being finite, cannot contain adequate ideas nor 
be an adequate cause.! If their worries are correct, then Spinoza has a profound 
problem. Indeed, he has two: first, he has a consistency problem, because he in fact 
explicitly claims that human beings do have adequate ideas; second, his whole ethi- 
cal project is misguided, because that project turns on acquiring and acting from 
adequate ideas. Before we condemn Spinoza to this fate, however, let's take a look at 
the arguments. 


* To be clear, Kisner argues that Spinoza understands “adequate idea' and “adequate cause” in two ways. 
According to Kisner's reading, Spinoza does not accept that humans can have adequate ideas and be ade- 
quate causes as Spinoza strictly defines those terms, but he allows that humans can have adequate ideas 
and be adequate causes according to a weaker, human sense of the terms. Kisner also holds that Spinoza's 
ethics revolves around having humanly adequate ideas and being humanly adequate causes, employing 
this weaker sense of these terms. See Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy 
and the Good Life [Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 41-5. This essay, in 
contrast, holds that humans can have adequate ideas and be adequate causes as Spinoza strictly defines 
the terms. 
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2. Arguments against Adequacy 


In general, these arguments take one oftwo forms. The first, which 1 shall call the infi- 
nite series argument, is found in Michael Della Roccas work. In that argument, Della 
Rocca claims that Spinoza asserts the following views, which together rule out the pos- 
sibility of humans having adequate ideas: 


(a) Having an adequate idea of x requires knowing all x's causal antecedents; 
(b) Every finite mode has an infinite chain of causal antecedents; 
(c) No human mind can know an infinite chain of causal antecedents. 


Together these three seem to entail Della Rocca's conclusion: 
(d) Therefore, no human mind can have an adequate idea.? 


The mind is undoubtedly a finite idea, for Spinoza (2p11). Ifthe mind is finite, it is not 
the kind of thing that could contain an infinite idea, just as a finitely large body could 
not contain an infinitely large one. And the relation between a mind and its ideas is, 
roughly, one of containment—a mind has an idea just when the complex idea that 
constitutes the mind has that idea as a constituent. It is less clear that Spinoza affirms 
(a). In 1a4, he says, Knowledge of an effect depends upon, and involves, knowledge of 
its cause. This certainly seems to require knowledge ofa thing's cause as a condition for 
knowing that thing. What it may not require, however, is a further knowledge of the 
cause of that cause, and so on, along the entire chain of causal antecedents. For now, 
however, I shall grant Della Rocca this claim, though I shall challenge it, or at least rein- 
terpret it, later in this section. 

In any event, even ifwe do grant Della Rocca (a), we can reject the conclusion. The 
argument above fails, in my view, because it is invalid. Even if (a)-(c) are true, (d) does 
not follow. Instead, the following claim does: 


(e) No human mind can have an adequate idea ofa finite mode.? 


Tf there are ideas that do not have an infinitely long chain of causal antecedents, indeed, 
if there are ideas with very few causal antecedents, then the argument above would not 
apply to them and they would be perfectly reasonable candidates for human adequate 
ideas. Such ideas could not be ideas of finite modes, however, because we have granted 
(b), above. 

The idea of God, on the other hand, is the idea of a thing with no causal antecedents. 
God is self-causing and self-explaining; he is his own reason for existence. So, in order to 
have an adequate idea of God, one would not need any further ideas from which to derive 


* Michael Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1996), 183 n. 29. 

3 I have made this argument in much more detail elsewhere. See Eugene Marshall, Adequacy and 
Innateness in Spinoza [Innateness'], Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, vol. iv, eds. Daniel Garber 
and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2008), 51-88. 
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God, no further ideas of God's cause. No additional causal history is needed and certainly 
no infinite chain of causal antecedents. So this argument does not applyto the idea ofGod. 

What's more, Spinoza explicitly states at 2p47 that “the human mind has an adequate 
knowledge of God's eternal and infinite essence. Furthermore, a close reading of 
Spinoza's doctrines ofthe common notions shows that the common notions, as well as 
this idea of God, are innate in the mind.* 

The common notions, which Spinoza describes as ideas of the common properties 
of things, are best understood as infinite modes. These infinite modes follow from 
God's infinite nature, rather than being mediated by other finite modes, which means 
that they may have a finite causal history. Indeed, in some cases it may be a history of 
exactly one step. And given that the human mind contains the idea of their cause, God, 
it follows that these common notions can be adequate ideas in the human mind as 
well. Thus ifone has an adequate idea of God (which we do), one could thereby know 
the causal history of the infinite modes (at least those that follow directly from God's 
nature understood as one of the attributes). So the infinite series argument need not 
apply to such ideas either. Thus, the infinite series argument does not preclude having 
what may in fact be a very large set of adequate ideas—a set that includes the idea of 
God, the fundamental properties of extension and thought, and those things that can 
be deduced from them. I take this set to include the basic laws of motion and thought, 
as well as the truths of mathematics and logic. 

So much for the infinite series argument. A second and related argument against 
human adequacy more generally turns instead on the notions of adequacy and free- 
dom. In his recent book, Matthew Kisner has raised the following concern: 


(1) Freedom requires self-determination in action and self-causing in being; and 

(2) only Godis self-causing; so 

(3) humans cannot be free. But 

(4) freedom is equivalent to activity, which, in turn, is equivalent to being an ade- 
quate cause, for Spinoza; so, 

(5) humans cannot be adequate causes (and thus cannot have adequate ideas).* 


Pll call this the human inadequacy argument and it raises another kind of consistency 
problem, namely: how can Spinoza claim we have adequate ideas, given that having 
them requires other things he expressly denies human beings, such as freedom and 
pure activity? 


4 Talso argue for this claim in Innateness. 

5 This is my reconstruction. To be clear, Kisner does not ultimately endorse this argument. Instead, he 
proposesitas a challenge for Spinoza that he subsequently sets about to address. Where my account diverges 
from Kisner's is in our solutions to this challenge. Kisner wishes to treat adequacy and activity as symmetri- 
cal with freedom; since freedom has a humanly unattainable limit case as its definition, Kisner reasons, 
adequacy and activity can be read in this way too. I deny this, taking the symmetry to exist between human 
freedom and adequacy/activity. Spinoza himself explicitly distinguishes between two kinds of freedom but 
he does not distinguish between two senses of adequacy/activity. Finally, 1 would argue, it is human free- 
dom (identified with adequacy/activity) that Spinoza needs for his ethical project, nothing more. See Kisner, 
Human Freedom, ch. 1. Thanks also to Kisner for an illuminating conversation about these issues! 
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We might also state the argument against human adequate ideas in terms of activity 
and passivity, where being active is equivalent to being an adequate cause and, further- 
more, having adequate ideas. That argument might go something like this: 


(i) Human beings are necessarily passive to some degree; and 

(ii) being an adequate cause (and thus having adequate ideas) is incompatible with 
being passive, because being an adequate cause means being active; so, 

(iii) human beings cannot be adequate causes (and thus cannot have adequate 
ideas). 


Call this the human passivity argument. As you might guess, 1 am not moved by this 
argument either. In fact I take both forms of this argument to fail; let me explain why. 


3. Rejecting the Human Inadequacy Argument 


Itis true that only God can be called absolutely free and active, in Spinoza's view. After 
all, consider Spinoza's definition of freedom: 


That thing is called free which exists from the necessity of its own nature alone, and is deter- 
mined to act by itself alone. But a thing is called necessary, or rather compelled, which is deter- 
mined by another to exist and to produce an effect in a certain and determinate manner. (1D7) 


The inadequacy argument renders only God or Nature absolutely free, wholly ade- 
quate, and entirely active. This is right; after all, everything but God isa mode ofGod, a 
state of being that involves some dependence, passivity, finitude, and so on. 

Where the argument goes wrong, I think, is in the move from premise (3) to premise 
(4), above. Premise (3) denies that humans can be absolutely free because they cannot 
be self-caused in the way God is. And in premise (4), freedom is equated with adequacy 
and activity. This is an equivocation. The notion of freedom that Spinoza ascribes to 
God, found in 1D7, is not the same notion that he identifies with adequacy and activity. 
Divine freedom has two conditions, being self-determined in ones action and being 
self-caused. Only God is self-caused, but modes, I will argue, can be self-determined 
in their actions. And when Spinoza defines and subsequently uses the concepts of 
adequacy and activity, he identifies those concepts with self-determination, not 
self-causation. In short, Spinoza has two notions of freedom, divine and human, but 
he identifies adequacy and activity only with the weaker of the two, human freedom. 

Spinoza uses freedom in two senses quite explicitly in his text. In 1D7, quoted above, 
he presents a notion of freedom that rules out humans a priori, because it requires both 
self-determination and self-causation. Later in the text, however, Spinoza speaks of 
human freedom, which he contrasts with bondage.* These terms entirely depend on 
whether one is self-determined in one's actions or not; human freedom is not a matter 


$ See, for example 4pref, 4p66s, and 4p68, as well as throughout Part 5. In all of these cases, human free- 
dom is understood as opposed to bondage; human freedom is self-determination and does not include 
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of self-causation, which is not available to humans, but only of self- determination 
in action. Thus Spinoza employs a definition of divine freedom that requires both 
self-causation and self-determination, but a weaker notion of human freedom that 
only involves self-determination. Contrast Spinoza's treatment offreedom with his use 
of the terms adequacy and activity. Unlike the 1D7 definition of freedom, the defini- 
tions of adequacy and activity do not rule out humans a priori.” Indeed, Spinoza also 
seems to employ the concepts of adequacy and activity univocally in the text, which 
cannot be said of freedom, as I have argued. It is this set of notions—human freedom, 
adequacy, and activity —that matter for his ethical project, not the metaphysical con- 
ception of freedom that only God has. 

This is not to say that divine and human freedom are fundamentally different. 
Spinozas two concepts of freedom seem to allow a perfectly reasonable way of speak- 
ing according to which the two notions of freedom are relatively alike. For example, 
we might say that only God is free with regard to his being, but human beings might 
be free with regard to certain of their actions, specifically, just when their actions are 
self- determined, i.e., issuing from their own natures, even ifthey cannot be self-caused, 
particularly concerning their being. So, we cannot be absolutely free or free with 
regards to our existence, but we can perhaps be free in some of our actions. We are not 
self-causing, but we can occasionally be self-directed and so some of our actions can 
be free. Similarly, though the human mind itself can never be an entirely adequate idea 
and the human mind never absolutely free, it is still possible that, in the act of forming 
some idea, our mind's activity can be self- determined and, thus, humanly free. In other 
words, though the human mind cannot be an adequate idea itself, it can and indeed 
does contain adequate ideas.* 


self-causation. Bondage, for Spinoza, occurs when one “is under the control, not of himself, but of fortune” 
(4pref). Human freedom, we can infer, is thus a matter of self-control not self-causation. Similarly, when 
Spinoza explicitly discusses human freedom, he connects it with having adequate ideas, being active, and so 
on, and, in all of these cases, human freedom is understood as being led by reason rather than passion. 


7 3D1and 3D2 are particularly helpful here. Spinoza defines being an adequate cause as follows: T say that 
we act when something happens, in us or outside us, of which we are the adequate cause, that is (by 3D1), 
when something in us or outside us follows form our nature, which can be clearly and distinctly understood 
through it alone” (3D2). This definition does not require that adequate causes be self-causing, only that their 
effects be understood through them alone. This does not seem to rule out humans a priori, nor does it seem 
to be a good candidate for identity with the 1D7 definition of freedom—though I do think it looks very much 
like Spinoza's conception of human freedom! 

$ Justin Steinberg offers a similar middle ground position in “Review of Spinoza on Human 
Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life, by Matthew Kisner. Notre Dame Philosophical Reviews 
(August 26, 2011), <http://ndpr.nd.edu/news/25623-spinoza-on-human-freedom-reason-autonomy-and- 
the-good-life/>. Perhaps another way to present this position is to claim, simply, that freedom and activity 
come in degrees. This is something that Kisner ultimately affirms, though I think we need not take Spinoza 
to speak equivocally with regard to adequacy and activity as he does with freedom. Kisner, on the other 
hand, does wish to employ two distinct senses of these terms. What's more, it may be that the mind has 
adequate ideas as a part (as is suggested by 5p40c) or that itis a part of a larger adequate idea in the mind of 
God (see 2p11C), though these facts would not undermine what I say in section 2. Thanks to Andrew Youpa 
for raising this issue. 
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I would offer a similar rebuttal to the human passivity argument. Human beings are 
passive to some degree, but they cannot be entirely passive; there must be some degree 
to which they are active. If this were not the case, they would cease to exist. After all, 
their essence makes them what they are and, in turn, keeps them in being. And this 
essence is an active striving, a power each thing has to persevere in its being. If this 
activity were removed, the individual would be removed. So human beings must not 
be entirely passive, but partially active. The key here is to remember that human beings 
are highly complex modes, such that at any given moment they contain myriad pas- 
sivities and activities. So premise (ii) of the human passivity argument (see section 2) is 
false; a human being can contain passivity in one respect while being active in another. 
Premise (1) is not the claim that human beings are passive in all respects, but only the 
more modest claim that we cannot be active in all respects. Thus it does not rule out the 
possibility of our also being active in certain circumstances. 

Given Spinoza's determinism, humans cannot step outside the causal network and 
be entirely free agents; in Spinoza's terms, modes cannot be substances. They can, how- 
ever, occasionally be the total proximate cause of something, such that their essences 
serve as an adequate cause of some effect. When this occurs in the mind, the mind is an 
adequate, active cause and the idea adequate knowledge. 

At this point, however, it may look as though I have painted myself into a corner. To 
rebut the infinite series argument, I have claimed that all human minds contain ade- 
quate ideas of God and the infinite modes, also known as the common notions. And, 
to rebut the human inadequacy argument, I have claimed that in those cases where 
we are self- determined, the human mind can be an adequate cause and thus free. But 
having an adequate idea is an instance of being an adequate cause, is it not? Have I just 
argued, inadvertently, that all human beings are always and necessarily free, because 
all human minds always and necessarily contain adequate ideas and are, thus, always 
adequate causes? Surely this would be a very un-Spinozist result, given Spinoza's claim 
that humans are necessarily in bondage and his exhortation that we strive toward free- 
dom and activity. 

We need not accept this conclusion, however. If the human mind is to be an ade- 
quate cause and thus active and free, it must contain adequate ideas, certainly. Merely 
containing adequate ideas, though necessary, is not sufficient for the mind's activity 
and adequacy. In order for a mind to be an active, adequate cause, those adequate ideas 
within it must do something in particular; they must be causally efficacious in the right 
way. What I must show is how those innate adequate ideas can render us adequate 
causes and, to some extent, free. Given that not all human beings are free, adequate 


2 My claim here is relatively straightforward; if a thing ceases to bring about any effects, it ceases to be. 
Valtteri Viljanen, on the other hand, argues that a mode may be so weakened by external forces that it bring 
about no effects whatsoever from its own power alone, yet not cease to exist. Instead, it could exercise its 
power only in concert with other things and only enough to remain in existence. I suppose that this could 
work, though I do not think it would undermine what I say above. See Valtteri Viljanen, Spinozas Geometry 
of Power (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 81. 
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causes of their actions, I must explain how, in only some minds, these innate, adequate 
ideas come to make their bearers free. 


4. Ideas, Affects, and the Conatus 


In order to explain how our innate, adequate ideas can come to render a mind active 
and free, we need a few preliminaries from Spinozas metaphysics of individuals. 

All things have power, for Spinoza, simply by virtue of existing. He says, to be able 
to exist is to have power [potential” (1p11d). Here Spinoza identifies a things ability to 
exist with power; the more able something is in existing the more power it has. Ideas, 
too, have power. Indeed, they necessarily have power and exercise it, simply in virtue 
of the fact that they exist. And the human mind, for Spinoza, is just a complex idea 
(2p15).** This complex idea is not simply an arbitrary collection of simpler ideas, how- 
ever; itis a collection that hangs together in a certain way. Specifically, the mind has a 
conatus, an essential striving to persevere in being. 

In the case of bodies, this story is somewhat more familiar. As Spinoza explains, 
complex bodies are individuated by a ratio of motion and rest among its constituent 
parts. Each part has a certain degree of power, an amount of force or momentum. And 
this relation among the bodys constituents and their individual momenta constitutes 
the body's essence, its conatus. In other words, the body's conatus is a complex power 
thatis made up of a relation among the powers ofits constituents.” 

Of course, the order and connection ofideas isthe same as the order and connection 
ofthings' (2p7), so we should expect a similar causal structure to individuate the mind. 
Each mind is a complex entity constituted by simpler ideas related to one another in 
such a way that we can call the whole complex idea a thing. And under what conditions 
can we refer to a collection of things as a single complex thing? Spinoza says, ifa num- 
ber of individuals so concur in one action that together they are all the cause of one 
effect, I consider them, to that extent, as one singular thing' (3D7). So, even though our 
mind and our body are each made up of many complex things, we can refer to them as 
a single thing because they concur in one action together as the cause of some effect. 
And that action is, of course, their striving to persevere in their being—their conatus. 

Thus, the mind is a complex idea made up out of simpler ideas and these simpler 
ideas work together in such a way as to keep the complex idea, the mind, in existence. 
The mind's ideas, therefore, are not passive representations; indeed, the exertion of 


* Consider also that Spinoza says, the human body is composed of a great many individuals of different 
natures, each of which is highly composite” (2post1). This plus parallelism suggests that the mind is also com- 
posed of a great many individual ideas of different natures and is thus highly composite. 

= Thisis only the briefest of sketches. For more on this kind of reconstruction of the physical digression, as 
well as its connection to the conatus, see Daniel Garber, Descartes and Spinoza on Persistence and Conatus, 
Studia Spinozana 10 (1995): 43-67. As opposed to my reading, Viljanen argues that the conatus is metaphysi- 
cally prior to the attributes and, so, the ratio in extension could not constitute the conatus. See Viljanen, 
Spinozas Geometry of Power, 164-7. 
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their power often affects the mind of which they are part. Sometimes they increase or 
decrease the mind's power overall and other times they move the mind to produce an 
effect. When they do so, those ideas become affects. 

Spinoza defines the affects in the following way: By affect [affectum)] 1 understand 
affections of the Body [in] which the Bodys power of acting [agendi potentia] is 
increased or diminished, aided or restrained, and at the same time, the ideas of these 
aftections' (3D3).* The first notable feature of this definition is its parallel nature; affects 
are “at the same time [simul] affections of the body [corporis affectiones] and ideas of 
those affections. This is to be expected, given Spinoza's parallelism. For each change in 
the body, there is a parallel change in the mind of that body. Similarly, when an exter- 
nal object impacts my body and causes it to have a certain state, the mind thereby may 
form an idea of that object. 

What distinguishes affects from other ideas is the fact that affects entail a change in 
power of acting. In the body, an affectis a change in which the body's power of actingis 
increased, diminished, or moved to produce an effect; similarly, in the mind, an affect 
is a change in which the mind's power of acting is increased, diminished, or moved to 
produce an effect. And any affect in the body has a parallel affect in the mind of that 
body, and vice versa. 

There are three basic ways in which the mind's conatus can change and all the affects 
are, ultimately, derivatives of these three primary affects, which are: pleasure or joy 
[laetitia], pain or sadness [tristitia], and desire [cupiditas].* When the ideas power 
causes an increase in the power of the mind, it is an affect of joy; when it decreases 
the mind's power, it is an affect of sadness. So, Spinoza says, By Joy, therefore, I shall 
understand in what follows that passion [in] which the Mind passes to a greater per- 
fection. And by Sadness, that passion [in] which it passes to a lesser perfectiorY (3p115). 

At other times, an ideas power causes the conatus to produce a particular effect—it 
causes the conatus to strive at a particular time and in a particular way.“When this 
occurs, the instigating idea is an affect of desire. And so Spinoza says, Desire is man's 
very essence, insofar as it is conceived to be determined, from any given affection of 
it, to do something (DOE 1). An affect of desire, it seems, is involved in ones essence, 
or conatus, in such a way as to determine it to act. So, when we are affected in a cer- 
tain way, specifically, so that we are determined to do something, we have an affect of 


= ] prefer to translate “quibus' as “in which, rather than Curley's by which. Bennett agrees saying, Tn p59d 
Spinoza implies that pleasure and unpleasure [his translations of laetitia and tristitia] cause the upward and 
downward movements, but his usual view is that they are those movements. (That is why I render D3 with 
“in which the body's power” etc. rather than 'by which the body's power”. See Jonathan Bennett, A Study of 
Spinozas Ethics [Study] (Indianapolis, Indiana: Hackett, 1984), 254. 

» Bennett argues that joy and sadness are too narrow to render laetitia and tristitia (Study, 253-4). Though 
Tam sympathetic to his concern, 1 am not sure that his “pleasure” and “unpleasure' are significantly better. 
T have elected to follow Curley's translation of these terms. 

3 The idea may affect the conatus from within; that is, the idea is likely a constituent of the conatus. What's 
more, the desire that might arise from this causal influence is a particular desire, not the desire that Spinoza 
sometimes seems to identify with the conatus itself, as in 3pgs. 
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desire.” In other words, affects that cause us to act are instances of desire. It follows that 
an affect can be both ajoy or sadness and also a desire, since an affect could change our 
power and determine us to act at the same time.** In fact, I suggest, all affects of desire 
are also affects of either joy or sadness.” 

Spinoza does not limit affects to just inadequate or adequate ideas. He says, Both 
insofar as the mind has clear and distinct ideas, and insofar as it has confused ideas, it 
strives...to persevere in its being' (3p9). Whether the ideas in question are adequate or 
inadequate, if they involve one of these changes, they are affects. 

T have said that the essence of every mode, its conatus, is a power. Now, when a par- 
ticular, constituent idea exercises its power in such a way as to cause the whole complex 
idea to bring about an effect, then we can say that the constituent idea is an affect of 
desire. Therefore, the action of the conatus in that case just is the effect that the idea 
brings about. The particular affect of desire, at that moment, brings about the particu- 
lar striving of the complex mode. And this is what Spinoza means when he says, 


This appetite [or striving], therefore, is nothing but the very essence of man, from whose nature 
there necessarily follow those things that promote his preservation ... Between desire and appe- 
tite there is no difference, except that desire is generally related to men insofar as they are con- 
scious of their appetites. (3p9s, my emphasis) 


An idea in a human mind is an affect of desire just when it moves the conatus as a whole 
to produce a particular effect. 

So, aftects of joy and sadness, as well as those of desire, all are ideas exercising their 
power in such a way as to affect the conatus, either byincreasing or decreasingits power, 
or by moving the mind to act. Two factors therefore contribute to an ideas becoming 
an affect. First, the power of the idea itself plays a primary role; after all, itis the exercise 
of this power that brings about the change in the conatus. Second, the idea must stand 
in certain causal relations to the other ideas in the mind. Specifically, it must be located 
in the pattern of ideas such that, when it exercises its power, it has this larger effect. 

The mind is, effectively, a mental mechanism, just as the body is a physical one. In 
the body, for a mode of extension to become an affect, the modes power— its inertia 
or momentum—must bring about an effect in the larger system of the body. Now, in a 
physical mechanism, whether some part of the mechanism can have such an effect is 
not merely a matter of the amount of power it has. The causal relations among the parts 


5 This is not to say that every desire initiates a behavior that succeeds in its aim, of course. Desires can be 
understood as movements toward a thing and they will succeed in bringing us to it only if there is not some 
opposing affect that overpowers it. We can have and feel conflicting desires without acting at all, for example. 

1% This claim, that desire is simply a motivating joy or sadness, accords with Bennetts treatment of 
desire. He finds that desire has no place in Spinoza's psychology that joy and sadness do not fill themselves 
(Study, 259). 

7 Spinoza says, “we neither strive for, nor will, neither want, nor desire anything because we judge it to be 
good; on the contrary, we judge something to be good because we strive for it, will it, want it, and desire it' 
(3p9s). For more on this discussion, see Michael LeBuffe, “The Anatomy of the Passions, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinoza' Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 188-222. 
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of the mechanism also matter. After all, a small amount of force can move a very great 
weight if there is a sophisticated pulley system involved. Hume expresses this view 
admirably when he says, 'A trivial good may, from certain circumstances, produce a 
desire superior to what arises from the greatest and most valuable enjoyment; nor is 
there any thing more extraordinary in this, than in mechanics to see one pound weight 
raise up a hundred by the advantage ofits situation.* 

An ideas power is necessary but not sufficient for its beingan affect; the power must also 
be exercised in such a way that it has a sufficient impact on the conatus. In other words, an 
idea becomes an affect due to its becoming related to the mental mechanism in the right 
way; when an ideas power is so situated in the mind as to have that kind of effect, only 
then is it an affect. Thus, ideas are not affects per se, so to speak, but only become affects 
via enteringinto the right kind of relations with the other constituents ofthe mind.” 

To sum up what I have said so far: ideas have power in the mental mechanism ofthe 
human mind; when an idea in a mind causes a change in the power ofthe mind's cona- 
tus or causes it to act, that idea becomes an affect; this occurs whether the idea is inad- 
equate or adequate; and this occurs when an idea is contained in a mind and causes a 
change in its conatus, due to its being related to the other ideas in the mind in the right 
way.” Next, to show how this can serve as a reply to the human inadequacy argument, 
let's turn to Spinoza's notions of adequacy and action. 


5. Beingan Adequate Cause 


The human being is free just when she is self- determined in her actions—when she is 
the adequate cause of her actions. Here is Spinoza's definition of action: 


I say we act when something happens, in us or outside us, of which we are the adequate cause, 
i.e. (by 3D1), when something in us or outside us follows from our nature, which can clearly and 
distinctly be understood through it alone. (3D2) 


We act—we are active —when we are the adequate cause of something. And we are the 
adequate cause of something just when it can be understood through our nature alone. 


% Tn the Treatise, II. iii. 3; see David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Lewis Amherst Selby-Bigge 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), 416. 

1: When an idea does not become an affect, it can still reside in the mind, of course. In this latent state it still 
has and exerts power; for example, the power it exerts could be its power to persevere in its being. Spinoza 
discusses the way in which simpler bodies can come and go, exerting their power, while nonetheless leaving 
the larger body unaffected in the physical digression in Part 2. I assume that the same applies to the mind, 
that the mind may contain ideas that do not contribute to the mind's power to the extent that those ideas may 
come and go or remain without any change in the mind's conatus. These ideas exert their power by persever- 
ing in existence, but that exertion is not situated in the mind to have any further effect on the conatus. 

22 Elsewhere 1 argue, further, that an ideas becoming an affect is also sufficient for its being conscious. 
T take consciousness, in Spinoza, to be a function of affectivity—that property of an idea, paradigmatically 
but not exhaustively instantiated by those modes of thought Spinoza calls affects, in which the idea becomes 
causally related to the mind's conatus in the right way. 1 develop this view in my manuscript, The Spiritual 
Automaton: Spinozas Science of the Mind, forthcoming with Oxford University Press. 
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How could a mind be an adequate cause? Spinoza begins to provide an answer when 
he says, if... an idea that is adequate in someones mind, is the cause of an effect, that 
same mind is the effects adequate cause” (3p1d). When there is an adequate idea in 
a mind, and that idea brings about an effect, then the mind is the adequate cause of 
that effect. In other words, if the adequate idea of God or of the common notions in 
my mind brings my mind to some further idea, then I am right to say that I am the 
adequate cause of that idea. 

AsT explained in section 4, when an idea causes the mind to act, that idea is an affect 
of desire. And if an adequate idea causes the mind to act, then the affect in question 
is an active, rational affect. After all, Spinoza says, Apart from the joy and desire that 
are passions, there are other affects of joy and desire that are related to us insofar as 
we act” (3p58), and “insofar as [the mind] has adequate ideas, it does certain things 
[acts] (3p1). So, when an adequate idea causes the mind to produce an effect, thats, to 
act, the mind is an adequate cause. And so, when I act from a rational desire, lam an 
adequate cause. 

This result should not surprise us, given that Spinoza says, the essence of reason 
is nothing but our Mind, insofar as it understands clearly and distinctly” (4p26d). 
When the mind uses reason, then, it understands clearly and distinctly—that is, it 
has adequate ideas. So, when the mind forms adequate ideas, it strives from reason 
for understanding; and this striving is the mind's essence. Therefore, insofar as the 
mind forms adequate ideas, the mind strives from its own essence, or nature. And so, 
when the mind forms adequate ideas, it is determined to act by its own nature, which 
was the condition for being self-determined, active, and free with regard to one's 
actions. 

Remember, though, that the mind contains both inadequate and adequate ideas 
and, what's more, the mind's conatus strives both insofar as it has inadequate ideas 
and adequate ideas. Therefore, when ideas in the mind are only the partial cause of a 
change in the mind's power, or when they are only the partial cause of behavior pro- 
duced by the conatus, then can we say that the mind is acting from inadequate ideas 
and the affect passive. On the other hand, when the ideas in the mind act together to 
bring about an effect and, in so doing, they are the complete or sole cause of the change 
or action, then is the mind an adequate cause and the affect involved active. 

I suggest that we can determine whether an affect or idea is a partial cause (and thus 
passive or inadequate), as opposed to a complete (and thus active and adequate) cause 
by looking to see whether it alone is sufficient to explain the change in the conatus. If 
the change in the mind's conatus, or the effect the conatus produces, cannot be entirely 
explained by the idea or affect, then this is conclusive evidence that the idea must be 
inadequate, the affect passive, the cause partial. When the idea or affect is by itself an 
adequate explanation for the effect in the conatus, then that is conclusive evidence for 
its adequacy and activity. And when the idea is not a part of the adequate explanation 
for the change in the conatus at all, then the idea in question is not involved in the cona- 
tus at the moment. I shall now turn to this proposal. 
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6. Adequacy and Explanation 
Consider again Spinozas definition of adequate causes, which states: 


I call that cause adequate whose effect can be clearly and distinctly perceived through it. But 
I call it partial, or inadequate, ifits effect cannot be understood through it alone. (3D1) 


In both of these statements, Spinoza identifies being active, being an adequate cause, 
and ones behavior being understood through ones nature alone. In other words, we 
are adequate causes, and thus free, just when our actions can be understood through 
our nature alone. Again recall 124: Knowledge ofan effect depends upon, and involves, 
knowledge ofits cause Thus, when we are the adequate cause of some effect, that effect 
can be understood through our nature alone. 

Pll call this condition on an action's being free explanatory adequacy, which I under- 
stand in the following way. For some cause and its effect, the cause is adequate just when 
the effect is clearly and distinctly perceived” through this cause. And the effect is clearly 
and distinctly perceived through this cause just when the cause adequately explains the 
effect. If, on the other hand, one cannot understand the effect unless one also consid- 
ers something besides this cause, then this cause is not an adequate cause of this effect, 
because this cause does not provide an adequate explanation for the effect. One can 
think of this understanding of causation as a rationalist statement of the old adage nemo 
dat quod non habet. Ifthe effect has some property that the alleged cause lacks, we must 
look elsewhere for its origin and, thus, the alleged cause is at best partial. The total cause, 
however, will possess all of the properties found in the effect and, indeed, the causes 
transmitting them to the effect explains the effects possessing them as well.” 

To apply this to the human mind, we can say the following: a human mind can bean 
adequate cause just when its nature, that is, its conatus, is the adequate explanation for 
one ofits actions. So, when the mind's conatus isthe adequate explanation of an action 
of the mind, in that action the mind is an active, adequate cause and thus free. Now, the 
mind's nature or conatus is a certain striving to persevere in being. And when the mind 
strives from adequate ideas as in the case being described, we strive for understanding. 
Spinoza says, “What we strive for from reason is nothing but understanding' (4p26). 
So, when our actions are explained by our essential striving from and for understand- 
ing, we are an adequate cause and thus free. 

What would such explanations look like? For one thing, they probably will not 
include complete explanations of existing finite modes. We likely cannot have ade- 
quate knowledge of, or offer an adequate explanation for, this coffee cup before me, 
or that individual, or perhaps something like the fact that it is raining right now. Thus 


= One might be tempted instead to require the converse, that is, that adequate causation requires that the 
cause be knowable through the effect, but that would be a mistake. Spinoza quite clearly states that the effect 
is understood through the cause, not vice versa. So, one need not understand all of Nature in order to under- 
stand something in Nature, necessarily, though understanding all of Nature would certainly go a long way 
toward explaining particular things in Nature! 
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when interacting with or striving for such things, we likely will not be able to offer an 
explanation that relies solely on our essence. Instead, we will most likely make refer- 
ence to other external things around us. 

It is likely that these are not the kinds of things that we can know entirely adequately 
and, so, they are not the kinds of situations in which we can attain a high degree of 
freedom or activity. On the other hand, basic truths of math and logic, as well as cer- 
tain kinds of conceptual truths, may be achievable. What's more, in abstract cases 
or even, perhaps, in controlled conditions, we may be able to meet this criterion for 
adequacy. For example, I may not be able to form an adequate idea of the outcome 
of a collision between two existing bodies, but I might be able to have the following 
adequate ideas about that collision: (a) the resulting bodies will have a particular 
degree of motion and rest; (b) a body in motion was put into motion by some other 
body; (c) ifa body is in motion, it will tend to remain in motion, and so on. These are 
claims that Spinoza believes he has shown to be true in Part 2; he even implies that they 
are truths derivable from the very concept of extension itself (i.e., the divine nature), 
which means that these truths are in all probability among the common notions—i.e., 
the infinite modes. 

Remember, Spinoza claims in 2p47 that each human mind contains an adequate 
idea of the divine essence (i.e., the attributes of thought and extension). For example, 
in each idea (being a mode of thought) we have the implicit idea of the attribute of 
thought. As Spinoza might say, the attribute ofthought is involved in each ofits modes; 
an adequate explanation of any mode of thought would take the attribute of thought as 
a part ofits cause. And, what's more, Spinoza holds that the laws of thought follow from 
the nature of thought itself. That is, infinite modes of thought follow immediately from 
the attribute ofthought. 

Consider the law of identity. This law ofthought, I would argue, is an infinite mode 
of thought and, as such, is directly caused by the attribute of thought itself. So, by 
conceiving of the cause, the nature of thought, we might conclude that this effect, 
the law of identity, must follow. This could qualify as an adequate explanation of the 
law of identity. Therefore, when we think about the principle of identity and see that 
it must follow from the very nature of thought, we form an adequate idea. And in so 
doing, our minds are active and an adequate cause. Thus, in the rational activities 
of mathematics, logic, physics, and so on, we can attain a degree of adequacy and 
freedom. 


7. Freedom and Living According to Reason 


To be sure, coming to understand the truths of math, logic, and metaphysics do lend 
one a degree of activity and freedom. This is not a very compelling sort of freedom, 
however; for one thing, it is not clear how such truths will involve my escape from 
bondage, a state that Spinoza suggests accompanies freedom. Indeed, my account of 
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freedom so far is incomplete. To see why, consider what Spinoza says about being led 
by reason: 


[W]e shall easily see what the difference is between a man who is led only by an affect, or by opin- 
ion, and one who is led by reason. For the former, whether he will or no, does those things he is 
most ignorant of, whereas the latter complies with no ones wishes but his own, and does only 
those thing he knows to be the most important in life, and therefore desires very greatly. Hence 
I call the former a slave [servum], but the latter, a free man [liberum]. (4p66s) 


He whois led by reason is free and is described as complying to no ones wishes but his own. 
It sounds asthough this sort of life, led by reason, isonein which we are adequate causes. So, 
beyond the dry conclusions described above, Spinoza hopes that we shall live our lives in 
such a way that our day-to-day actions are determined by our adequate ideas as well. 

That project, in which he exhorts us to live according to reason, is aimed at freeing us 
from bondage. Now, one reading of Spinozas theory of human bondage is this: we are 
in bondage to the extent that we have inadequate ideas and free to the extent that we 
have adequate ones, full-stop. In other words, one might take this human sense offree- 
dom to be merely a matter of gaining adequate ideas —the more one has, the freer one 
is. Similarly, one might think that means the more inadequate ideas one has, the less 
free one is. If this were so, then the person who spends his entire life deducing further 
conclusions from basic mathematical axioms, for example, would be most free. 

Ttake this reading to be a mistake, because merely having an idea is not sufficient for 
its causing us to act in any particular way. Remember, the ideas that can help us to be 
adequate causes are those that can explain our actions. To be sure, drawing a conclu- 
sion is an action, as is choosing to solve a proof, and so on. Yet such actions are a very 
small subset of the actions we can and do take. 

Indeed, this adequate idea-focused reading misses what Spinoza takes to be one of 
the biggest threats to our freedom, namely, akrasia. Consider Spinoza's quotation of 
Ovid's Medea in 4p17s, who says, T see and approve the better, but follow the worse 
Spinoza is surely thinking of akrasia here and the torment it caused Medea.” If Spinoza 
allows that I might know what would be best for me to do, yet I still perform the worse 
action, then clearly gaining such knowledge is not sufficient for escape from our bond- 
age to the passions. Whats more, Spinoza spends the final two parts of the Ethics 
explaining how bondage in this sense can occur and what we can do about it. 

Indeed, perhaps we feel our bondage most acutely when we form adequate ideas 
but fail to act on them. This suggests that our bondage and freedom are not just a func- 
tion of forming inadequate or adequate ideas, but also of living accordingly. And we 
are caused to act by desires, so we are in bondage, in part, to the extent that passion- 
ate desires move us to act, rather than rational desires. Clearly, acting from the right 
desire is really what concerns Spinoza. Of course, forming adequate ideas such that 
they become affects of desire is necessary for acting on them, but not sufficient. 


= He also mentions this in 4pref. I discuss Spinoza's theory of akrasia vis-á-vis some twentieth-century 
accounts in “Spinoza on the Problem of Akrasia, European Journal of Philosophy 18, no. 1 (2010): 41-59. 
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Jonathan Bennett, for example, falls prey to this misreading. He interprets Spinoza 
as saying that we should avoid sensory perception, since they are inadequate ideas. 
In fact, he even suggests that this view serves as a reductio for the entire argument of 
Part 4. Bennett overlooks several important considerations, however. First, though 
the individual guided solely by reason is said to lack all passivity and thus would lack 
all sensation, this free individual is an impossible ideal, not one we aim to achieve 
or even imitate.”* The living human being is expected only to minimize the passions 
and to try to focus on reason instead of dwelling in the senses—a standard position of 
rationalists, as well as Stoics. Second, and more importantly, merely having an idea is 
not the same as that ideas becoming an affect. Ideas might never become desires capa- 
ble of causing action. Therefore, the mind's merely having inadequate ideas does not 
prima facie seem to be a threat to our freedom. 

After all, human freedom depends on actingfrom our nature, which we do just when 
an adequate idea becomes a desire that causes us to act. Spinoza is ultimately interested 
in the question of which ideas, which affects of desire, determine our actions. So, though 
we may necessarily have sensations and thus inadequate ideas, we may still be free with 
regard to certain actions ifthose actions come not from inadequate ideas, but from rea- 
son. In short, then, human beings are free to the extent that their actions, and thus their 
desires, are active, adequate, and rational, not merely their ideas. 

As long as we act on the adequate knowledge—as long as the adequate knowledge 
becomes an affect of desire that succeeds in moving us to act, that is—our inadequate 
ideas do not truly bind us. Human freedom is not to be contrasted with our causal 
dependency on Nature, but with bondage, our lack of self- determination in our actions. 
Though we still have a degree of passivity, and thus bondage, simply in virtue ofhaving 
the inadequate ideas of sensation, we can minimize our passivity and bondage both by 
forming the adequate idea and by acting on it, which is how Spinoza tells us to proceed. 

In section 6, I described how a mind can be free when it draws conclusions from 
rational principles, as when we deduce mathematical theorems from axioms. Now 
I can offer a few examples of the sort of freedom Spinoza probably had in mind. The 
following are rational principles that Spinoza believed were deducible from axioms, 
in much the same way as a theorem of mathematics: one should return hate with 
love; vengeance is never good; one should not be guided by fear; one should prefer a 
greater future good over a present lesser one; one should live in a state ruled by com- 
mon decision; and so on. These are some rational maxims, the dictates of reason that 


% Bennett, Study, 32.4f. 

2 For an argument that the free man is not an ideal we try to emulate, see Daniel Garber, Dr. Fischelsor's 
Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and Sociability, in Spinoza on Reason and “The Free Man, ed. Yirmiyahu 
Yovel (New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 183-207. As Garber argues, the real motivator for human beings 
is to act from reason, not to emulate the ideal of the perfectly free man. Both Bennett and Garber suggest that 
this free man, which plays a real role in Spinoza's Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect, plays no role in 
the Ethics. Why Spinoza still used the term “exemplar”to describe the free man in the Ethics remains an inter- 
esting question, however. More recently, Kisner has argued along similar lines (Human Freedom, ch. 8). 
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Spinoza aims to establish in Part 4. Each of these could very well be an adequate idea 
that becomes a rational desire. And if ones action is explained by that rational desire, 
then to that extent is the mind an adequate cause of that action and to that extent is 
ones action free. 

One might object that no particular action can be explained exclusively by such 
rational desires, because of the generality of the rational maxims in question. It may be 
that I affirm that I should return hate with love, and this maxim can serve as the major 
premise in a syllogism that explains my action. Only with some sort of minor premise, 
however, one that takes a form like “this is an instance of hate; could I conclude that 
I should return this hate with love. And this minor premise is undoubtedly an instance 
of inadequate knowledge, via perception, so my nature cannot be the only explanation 
for my action; one must refer to the external situation to explain the action. 

Nevertheless, we may still point to the mind's commitment to return hate with love 
as an entirely free action, even if in application the mind is partially passive. When 
T affirm that I shall live my life according to that principle, in that affirmation Tam an 
adequate cause and, thus, free. The fact that I am not entirely active and free (and thus 
independent of external influences) when responding to external stimuli seems obvi- 
ous and, indeed, unavoidable. But this fact should not lead us to overlook the freedom 
and adequacy involved in committing to the maxim.” 

Whats more, even in the particular actions of returning this hate with love, for 
example, we can still attain a degree of adequacy and freedom if at least part of our 
motivation for action is a rational desire. Action that has an adequate idea as part of 
its adequate explanation is action in which the mind is to that degree active and free. 
Certainly actions that have adequate ideas as a part of their explanation are more free 
and adequate than those that are explained entirely by inadequate ideas. And itis this, 
Ithink, that Spinoza exhorts us to achieve. 

To reiterate: whenever an act follows from an adequate idea in the mind, the mind 
is active, an adequate cause, and, thus, free. Any cases where we behave as a result of 
our understanding of an adequate idea will also count as cases of adequacy, activity, 
and freedom. Of course, it may occur that we never act from solely and exclusively 
adequate ideas. Nevertheless, to the extent that we do, we are active, adequate, and 
free. Spinozas aim, I think, is for us to increase our proportion of rationality, activity, 
and freedom. And given that there are adequate ideas innate in the mind, from which 
we can draw further conclusions that might cause us to act in at least partially rational, 
active ways, it follows that human beings are to that extent capable of adequacy, activ- 
ity, and freedom. 


3 Spinoza claims that the best thing we can do, so long as we do not have perfect knowledge of our affects, 
isto conceive ofa correct principle of living, or sure maxims of life, to commit them to memory, and to apply 
them constantly to the particular cases frequently encountered in life” (5p10c). This might be what such com- 
mitment to certain rational principles looks like. 
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8. Conclusion 


I have argued the following: (1) there are adequate ideas innate in the mind; (2) the 
ideas in a mind have power that can become causally related to the mind's conatus, so 
that the idea increases or decreases the power of the conatus, or causes it to produce 
an effect, which occurs when the idea becomes an affect; (3) when the conatus pro- 
duces an effect as a result of an active affect/adequate idea within it, we can rightfully 
say that the mind in question is active/adequate and the affect a rational desire; (4) an 
adequate idea renders the mind an adequate cause just when a mental action can be 
adequately explained by the idea in question; (5) this can occur whenever we draw 
conclusions from first principles or axioms in logic, math, or first philosophy; (6) it 
can also occur when we commit ourselves to live according to the dictates of reason, as 
when we attempt to return hate with love; (7) in the end, this is a matter of attaining a 
greater degree of adequacy, activity, and freedom. 

To return now to the three arguments against human adequacy I considered at the 
beginning, 1 can conclude the following. The infinite series argument fails because 
there are adequate ideas innate in the mind that can be known with only a finite series 
of antecedents needing to be known. The human inadequacy argument fails because 
human beings can be adequate causes whenever one of those innate, adequate ideas 
causes the mind to act, that is, whenever we act from rational desires. And the human 
passivity argument fails because, to the extent that we act from adequate ideas we are 
adequate causes and, thus, active. 

Therefore, Spinoza does not suffer from the consistency problem I described above. 
It is consistent for him to claim that we are finite beings, largely passive, with minds 
containing mostly inadequate ideas, while also claiming that we have adequate ideas 
that can sometimes result in human freedom. I have tried to show the metaphysical 
mechanisms by which this can occur. In so doing, I hope to have shown that his larger, 
ethical project has not met a catastrophic end, which is what would happen without 
human adequacy, activity, or freedom. 


9. A Postscript on Divine Immanence 


Let me return to the human passivity argument—only God is truly and absolutely 
active, adequate, and free. This is of course true. It is a mistake, however, to think that 
this view entails the claim that modes are therefore lacking activity, adequacy, or a kind 
of freedom. First of all, Spinoza states unequivocally that humans can have adequate 
ideas, be adequate causes, and even be free to some extent, or in certain activities. And 
those qualifications are what make modes different from Substance; Substance is free 
and active and adequate in an unqualified manner, while modes can be so but only in 
a qualified way.* So, I cannot be free simpliciter, but TI may be free with regard to this 


26 This is akin to what Don Garrett may mean when he says that modes can be more or less substance-like. 
To the extent that their natures determine their actions, they are like substance. See Don Garrett, “Spinoza's 
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action, or this idea. In this essay 1 have tried to provide a sketch of the metaphysics 
behind these qualified forms of freedom, activity, and adequacy. Now I would like to 
raise a more general reply to this kind of worry, one based on Spinoza's thesis of divine 
immanence. 

God is active, in that the effects he brings about are the result of adequate causes. 
What's more, he does so absolutely freely. But Spinozas God is identical with Nature; 
his is an immanent God. He denies that God exists, or acts, outside or above the natural 
world. Thus, if God is to act, he must do so in Nature. Where else could he bring about 
effects? This means that at least some effects in Nature are the result of free activity 
and have an adequate cause. What's more, not all effects are a result of God's absolute 
and unqualified essence; in other words, sometimes when God brings about effects, he 
does so through other modes. 

Consider the doctrine of the infinite modes, which is, in part, stated in the following 
passage: 


Whatever follows from some attribute of God insofar as itis modified by a modification which, 
through the same attribute, exists necessarily and is infinite, must also exist necessarily and be 
infinite. (1p22) 


This is obscure stuff, but one thing seems evident: Spinoza takes God's activity in 
bringing about effects to be the kind of thing that can be mediated by other modes. In 
other words, God's activity sometimesis numerically identical with the activity ofsome 
mode or other. This is the metaphysical upshot of saying that God is immanent: at least 
some of his activity is identical with some natural activity. 

If this is the case, then it should be clear why we may reject the dichotomy of divine 
activity versus human passivity; some divine activity could be identical with some 
human activity. This way of conceiving God's immanence helps us to understand what 
Spinoza means when he says, 


God cannot properly be called the remote cause of singular things, except perhaps so that we 
may distinguish them from those things that he has produced immediately, or rather, that follow 
from his absolute nature. For by a remote cause we understand one that is not conjoined in any 
way with its effect. But all things that are, are in God, and so depend on God that they can neither 
be nor be conceived without him. (1p285) 


Because God is Nature, natural effects are directly caused by God, though not always 
by God's absolute nature. Sometimes God brings about effects insofar as he is a mode. 
Perhaps, then, I might be permitted to take something Spinoza says elsewhere quite 
literally: when acting from reason, man is a God to mar” (4p35s). In other words, if 
we act from adequate ideas and rational desires, our action is God acting insofar as he 
is modified in our particular way; our essence, at the moment, adequately expresses 
Gods activity. And this is so because, when we act from adequate knowledge, our 
essence provides an adequate explanation for the effect. 


Conatus Argument, in Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, eds. Olli Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 127-58. 


Following a Recta Ratio Vivendi 


The Practical Utility of Spinoza's Dictates 
of Reason 


Justin Steinberg 


In recent years, a number of commentators have expressed dissatisfaction with 
Spinoza's account of practical reason, or at least the standard interpretation of 
it, according to which reason supplies instrumental, exceptionless rules or dic- 
tates [dictamina] for persevering in one's being. The challenges take several 
forms: (1) acting from the dictates of reason consists merely in forming adequate 
ideas—reason's “dictates' are not prescriptive in any ordinary sense; (2) the dictates 
of reason are too general to provide helpful guidance;? (3) where the dictates of 
reason are specific—in particular, in the case of the free man passages—they might 
not apply to those of us who are imperfectly rational and who live in situated, sub- 
optimal conditions.? 

In this essay, 1 will maintain that these concerns either are unwarranted or they do 
not, when properly qualified, vitiate the action-guiding capacities of the dictates of 
reason. To see this we must re-examine how Spinoza conceives of deliberative reason- 
ing. Instead of seeing it as the process of rationally deducing specific rules of action 
and, relatively unproblematically, subsuming particular cases under these rules, I pro- 
pose that we see deliberative reasoning as a complex, inexact art, the mastery of which 


* See Donald Rutherford, “Spinoza and the Dictates of Reason” [Dictates'], Inquiry 51, no. 5 (2008): 485 
511; Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinozass Ethics [Study] (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1984). 

? See Bennett, Study; Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good 
Life [Human Freedom] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011); Martin Lin, “Spinoza's Account 
of Akrasia, Journal of the History of Philosophy 44, no. 3 (2006): 395-414. Unlike Bennett, though, neither 
Kisner nor Lin regard this as a damning problem for Spinoza's account of practical reason (see n. 16). 

3 See Don Garrett, “A Free Man Always Acts Honestly, Not Deceptively”: Freedom and the Good in 
Spinozas Ethics” [Free Man], in Spinoza: Issues and Directions, ed. Edwin Curley and Pierre-Francois 
Moreau (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 221-38; Michael LeBuffe, Spinozas Normative Ethics” [Normative 
Ethics], Canadian Journal of Philosophy 37, no. 3 (2007): 371-92; Kisner, Human Freedom. 
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requires a kind of cognitive training. Through this training—which depends crucially 
on the resources of memory and imagination—one reorients one's patterns ofthought 
and action. In light of this, I propose that we understand the dictates of reason as gen- 
eral, memorable precepts that help to constitute ones conception of a right manner 
of living [recta ratio vivendi]; such precepts are well suited to guiding the minds of 
imagination-driven agents in the imprecise art of living. 


1. Three Challenges to the Standard Interpretation 
of the Dictates of Reason 


What I will call the standard interpretation of Spinozas account of practical reason is 
the view advanced by A. G. Wernham and defended by Edwin Curley, according to 
which reason guides action by supplying instrumental rules for striving.*On this read- 
ing, the dictates of reason are adequate ideas of what is in ones (real) interest. They tell 
us what types of actions necessarily conduce to our power, and so they are, in Curley's 
words, hypothetical imperatives with necessary antecedents, and so, in effect, categor- 
ical'5 As rules for persevering in our being, they are like Hobbesian laws of nature.* In 
this section, I will sketch three ways in which Spinoza's account of practical reason, on 
this standard interpretation, has been challenged. 

Before I turn to these challenges, let me say a word about the notion of practi- 
cal reason. By practical reason 1 do not mean some special form of reason; rather, 
I simply mean the role that reason plays, proximately, in guiding deliberation and, 
distally, in guiding one's actions.” Reason can guide deliberation and action in a cou- 
ple of ways: (1) one can grasp through reason that her essence consists in striving 
to realize as fully as possible her power of acting [potentia agendi]. This gives one 
a standard by which she may evaluate objects or actions as good or evil; (2) reason 
can identify necessary connections between forms of action and power. Dictates are 
typically understood as action guiding in this second sense: they are instrumental 
rules for power enhancement. However, in recent years, some commentators have 
cast doubt on whether these dictates are genuinely action guiding. Let's look now at 
these challenges. 


+ A.G. Wernham, “General Introduction, in Spinoza: The Political Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958); 
Edwin Curley, “Spinoza's Moral Philosophy, in Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Marjorie Grene 
(Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1973), 354-76. 

5 Curley, Spinozas Moral Philosophy, 371. 

$ Wernham, General Introduction, 19. 

7 Strictly speaking, Spinozas doctrine of attribute independence precludes the possibility of mental states 
(beliefs, pro-attitudes, etc.) causing physical behavior. Nevertheless, since mental states can cause other 
mental states that parallel, or correlate with, the behavior in question, we may loosely, and for the sake of 
convenience, speak of mental states causing behavior, or ideas guiding action. 
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1.1 The Non-Prescriptive Problem 


The first problem is that Spinoza often equates “acting from the dictate of reason' [ex 
dictamine rationis] with having adequate ideas,* as if simply having an adequate idea, 
or at least possessing the second kind of knowledge (2p4082), just is to act from the 
dictates of reason. This is how Donald Rutherford proposes that we understand the 
dictates of reason: Teason dictates action for Spinoza only to the extent that adequate 
ideas determine the existence of other adequate ideas and related affects, as part of 
the necessary order of nature”? If this is the case, the dictates of reason are nothing 
but garden-variety truths, which, like all truths, have practical effects when adequately 
grasped. 

Because Spinoza thinks that adequate ideas are intrinsically active, on this read- 
ing, reason does not so much guide deliberation and action as it does produce effects 
directly. But ifthis were the only sense in which reason contributed to action, Spinoza's 
account would be rather misleading, since he frequently writes about acting from the 
guidance [ex ductu] of reason. Reason must not just be active, it must guide action. This 
worry underlies Jonathan Bennett's criticism that, at most, Spinoza demonstrates that 
we can act while using reason, but that “it is a wild leap from “done while using reason” 
to “done by the guidance of reason” It allows [Spinoza] to introduce “the guidance of 
reason” without explaining how reason can be prescriptive or what its prescriptions 
are." This leads Bennett to the “dismal conclusion” that “Spinoza has no suggestions at 
all to offer us regarding how reason can be prescriptive.* Rutherford agrees with the 
conclusion, but suggests that Spinoza does not take himself to be capable of demon- 
strating a set of normative principles.” On Rutherford's interpretation, the dictates do 
not function as practical principles; rather, they are merely acts of understanding, or 
conclusions entailed by acts of understanding.” But even on Rutherford's more chari- 
table reading, the conclusion is rather disappointing for one hoping that the dictates of 
reason might supply deliberative guidance. 


1.2 Vacuity Problem 


Spinoza does provide examples of dictates of reason that he apparently intended to 
be action guiding. Unfortunately, many of them are exceedingly general. In the scho- 
lium to 4p18 Spinoza breaks from the geometrical order to give the reader a glimpse 
of some of these dictates. One looking for a concrete set of directives here would be 


$ Support for this can be found throughout Part 4. For instance, in 4p24, Spinoza equates acting from 
the guidance of reason [ex ductu rationis] with acting absolutely from virtue, which he in turn explicates 
(in 4p23d) in terms of having adequate ideas (from 3p1). Since he elsewhere indicates that acting from 
the guidance of reason [ex ductu rationis] is equivalent to acting from the dictate of reason [ex dictamine 
rationis] (see, e.g., 4p35d), it would seem that acting from the dictate of reason consists simply in having 
adequate ideas. 
2 Rutherford, Dictates, 495. 1 Bennett, Study, 309. = Bennett, Study, 310. 
Rutherford, Dictates, 501. 3 Rutherford, Dictates, 503. 
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disappointed, as the dictates include only the most general precepts, such as: everyone 
love himself, seek his advantage, what is really useful to him, want what will really lead a 
man to greater perfection, and absolutely, that everyone should strive to preserve his own 
being as far as he can” (4p18s). Hardly revelatory stuff. Not only are these lictates' rather 
uninformative, to the extent that they prescribe anything at all they seem to exhort one to 
do what one already does, and, indeed, what one, insofar as oneisin oneself, cannot but do, 
namely strive to persevere in ones being (3p6). And later statements—e.g., from the guid- 
ance of reason, we shall follow the greater oftwo goods or the lesser of two evils' (4p65)— 
are so general as to be practically bankrupt. Because of this, Spinoza's account of practical 
reason seems susceptible to the same kind of parody that Leibniz made of Descartess rules 
of method, which is that they boil down to the following instructions: “Take whatis neces- 
sary, do as you ought, and you will get what you wanted'** 

Spinozas conception of reason, which consists in grasping common notions 
(2p4082), properties that are shared either by all things or at least by some subset of 
things (2p38; 2p39), seems to constrain the kind of guidance that it could offer. Reason 
ascertains common notions and necessary connections between things, itgrasps things 
sub specie aeternitatis (2p44C2; 5p298); it does not grasp concrete particulars. Thus, it 
can inform us of types of action that necessarily conduce to power enhancement. But, 
if the dictates of reason are general, exceptionless rules for (or truths about) power 
enhancement, they are bound to be relatively indeterminate and uninformative. Susan 
James nicely captures this quandary in her characterization of seventeenth-century 
deductivist approaches to moral prescriptions: 'On the one hand, [the prescriptions] 
might be suitably obvious and uncontentious but prescribe too few courses of action. 
On the other hand, they might discriminate between more courses of action at the 
expense of their own indubitability* Spinoza's problem is the former: reason seems 
only to supply prescriptive pabulum. The second objection, then, is that reasor's dic- 
tates are rather vacuous.'* 


1 Cited in Peter Dear, Method and the Study of Nature, in The Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy, eds. Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 147-77, 
p. 157. One might compare this with Da Mayor's advice to Mookie in Spike Lee's Do the Right Thing: Da 
Mayor: Doctor”; Mookie: 'C'mon, what? What?”; Da Mayor: Always do the right thing'; Mookie: “Thats it?”; 
Da Mayor: “That's it; Mookie: T got it. Pm gone! 

5 Susan James, Reason, the Passions, and the Good Life, in The Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy, eds. Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 1358-97, 
p.1364. 

1* The vacuity concern has been noted by otherwise rather sympathetic commentators. For instance, 
Martin Lin writes that because of the generality and atemporality of adequate ideas one might reasonably 
wonder if adequate ideas can ever be involved in deliberation. Since reason can only represent to us very 
general and abstract features of the world and not particular things and their positions in the order and 
connection of causes (and hence their temporal properties), then how can reason ever tell us what to do?” 
(Lin, “Spinoza's Account of Akrasia, 405). Lin goes on to suggest that this might not be a problem if we 
acknowledge that the concepts of rationality and adequacy 'admit of degrees ('Spinozas Account of Akrasia; 
405). Matthew Kisner too points out that many of Spinoza's natural laws boil down to the dictate to “do what 
is good for you; which is so vague that it scarcely looks like a principle at all (Human Freedom, 120) and 
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1.3 Applicability Problem 


At this point one might wonder if the problems with Spinoza account of the dictates 
of reason run as deep as I have suggested. Consider the first objection: Spinoza some- 
times takes the dictates of reason to be simple entailments of reason. These sometimes 
take the form of descriptions of what one who has adequate ideas does or desires. But, 
one might wonder, why isn't a description of what one who is rational does or desires 
tantamount to an assertion about what it would be rational for anyone to do or desire? 
And, if the descriptions of the actions and affects of a rational person can be neatly 
translated into prescriptions for us, then vacuity is not such a problem either, since the 
Ethics contains some specific descriptions of how a rational person acts or feels, par- 
ticularly in the descriptions of the free man.” 

But, tempting though it might be to take the descriptions of one who acts from the 
guidance of reason as prescriptive for us, it would be a mistake to do so. These descrip- 
tions tell us only what we would do if we were (fully) rational. But, as several com- 
mentators have rightly pointed out, it is not always the case that what we, imperfect 
beings who deliberate in suboptimal conditions, should do is identical with what fully 
rational beings would do in optimal conditions. This is seen most clearly in the case of 
the free man, whose actions —however admirable—do not necessarily serve as a good 
model for imperfectly rational beings to emulate.* This is a version of the problem of 
the second best: the best course of action in suboptimal conditions might not be to 
approximate as far as possible the best course of actions in optimal conditions. And the 
best thing for a suboptimal agent to do might not be to emulate the behavior ofan opti- 
mal agent. For instance, even ifan ideally rational person would have no need to study 
for a logic exam, it would be patently foolish for most young logic students to emulate 
the ideal or to take the description ofan ideal agent as prescriptive for them. 

This problem extends to all of the dictates of reason. While in many circumstances 
it might be best to act as reason dictates, in some instances it might be best to yield to 
non-rational affects or to engage in non-rational behavior. For instance Spinoza makes 


that “any universal rule directing us to our good is necessarily very general —“every man should seek his 
advantage” Consequently, Spinoza's rules are not sufficiently fine-grained to provide specific practical direc- 
tion” (Human Freedom, 130). Kisner proceeds to show that this is not an insuperable problem for Spinoza's 
account of practical reason, provided that we distinguish between the perspective of reason, which discerns 
only highly general precepts, and the practical perspective, which makes use of the full range of cognition 
(e.g., experience, the affects, etc.) to make fine-grained determinations. 1 am quite sympathetic to Kisner's 
account. What I aim to show in this essay is how the perspective of reason—and the precepts that are issued 
therefrom—can be usefully incorporated into the practical perspective. 

7 The free man, who acts solely from reason (4p66s), flees from threats not out of fear but from presence of 
mind (4p69), strives to avoid the favors of the ignorant (4p70), avoids deception (4p72), and so forth. 

1% See Don Garrett, Free Man; Dan Garber, Dr. Fischelsor's Dilemma: Spinoza on Freedom and Sociability, 
in Spinoza on Reason and the Free Man, eds. Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little Room 
Press, 2004), 183-207; LeBuffe, Normative Ethics”; and Michael Della Rocca, Spinoza (New York: Routledge, 
2008). This is not to say that the free man should not be understood as a model of human nature. A model of 
human nature can function as the standard against which actual humans may judge their levels of perfection 
without also serving as an infallible guide for humans to emulate. 
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it quite clear that despite the fact that neither humility nor repentance are rational, one 
should not conclude from this that these passions should be extirpated.* On the contrary, 
he writes: Because men rarely live from the dictate of reason, these two affects, humility 
and repentance, and in addition hope and fear, bring more advantage than disadvantage. 
So since men must sin, they ought rather to sin in that direction? While this is framed in 
terms of how other (presumably less rational) people should act, the point applies equally 
to the partially rational reader: in some instances the most rational course of action—i.e., 
the course of action that promotes the greater good or lesser evil (4p65) —might involve 
yielding to affects or performing actions that are contrary to the dictates of reason. 

This seems to give rise to a paradox, as Spinoza embraces both (1) from the dictates 
of reason one pursues the greater good or lesser evil (4p65) and (2) the greater good 
or lesser evil is sometimes brought about by acting contrary to the dictates of reason. 
Together these two theses imply that from the dictates of reason one sometimes acts con- 
trary to the dictates of reason. Indeed, Spinoza directly embraces this conclusion in a 
somewhat different context, when he writes in the Tractatus Politicus that “ifa man who is 
guided by reason has sometimes to do, by order ofthe commonwealth, what he knows to 
be contrary to reason, this penalty is far outweighed by the good he derives from the civil 
order itself; for itis also a law of reason that of two evils the lesser one should be chosen” 

The paradox dissolves once we acknowledge that thereisan equivocation at the heart 
of the notion of acting from the guidance of reason. Acting from reason can mean pur- 
suing that which satisfies the description of the greater good or lesser evil (4p65) in a 
particular case, which—since it will be concrete and spatio-temporally situated —I will 
call the good in situ. Determining what constitutes the good in situ requires input from 
the imagination, since one cannot have rational knowledge of concrete particulars. 
The adequate, rational knowledge that we can form of good and evil is “only abstract, 
or universal,” whereas “the judgment we make concerning the order of things and the 
connections of causes, so that we may be able to determine what in the present is good 
or evil for us, is imaginary.” Rather than determining what is good in situ, reason can 
identify, for instance, affect-types and action-types that follow from the laws of our 
nature alone. In Spinozas terms, reason can tell us what is good or evil per se.** With 


1 4p53 and 4p54. 

2 4p545. 

2 TP 3.6; compare TTP XVl.200. All references to the Tractatus Politicus [TP] are to Political Treatise, 
trans. Samuel Shirley (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2000). All references to the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
[TTP] are to Theological-Political Treatise, trans. Michael Silverthorne and Jonathan Israel, ed. Jonathan 
Israel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). Citations refer to the chapter/page number (e.g., 
XX.232 refers to chapter XX, page 232). 

2 4p62s. 

% 4p62s. 

% Without getting too bogged down in the niceties of Spinoza's metaethics, let me say a few words about 
the concept of the good per se. One might think that the very concept of the good per se is an oxymoron, 
given Spinoza's insistence that, as far as good and evil are concerned, they also indicate nothing positive 
in things, considered in themselves [in se] (4pref). Nevertheless, Spinoza does refer to affects as bonum 
per se and malum per se (4p4582; 4p47; 4p50)—the former referring to affect-types that are constitutively 
linked to increases in ones power of acting, the latter referring to affect-types that are constitutively linked 
to decreases in ones power of acting. Moreover, as 1 read him, Spinoza does not deny that things can be 
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the distinction between the good in situ and the good per sein mind, we can see that there 
is no paradox in claiming that it can sometimes be rational or good (in situ) to act contrary 
whats rational or good (per se). 

In resolving this paradox, though, I have cast further doubt on reason's action-guiding 
credentials, since it looks like the dictates of reason merely tell us what is rational or good 
per se, which may not be an especially good guide for me asT deliberate about howto actin 
situ.” So, even if the dictates of reason do supply non-vacuous content, they do not obvi- 
ously prescribe how we—spatio-temporally situated, deliberative beings—should act. 


2. The Principle of Accommodation 


In light of the applicability concern just articulated, it looks like in order for a precept 
to be action guiding it must, in some way, be suited to the situated deliberative agent. 
I want to suggest now that this point was in no way lost on Spinoza. Spinoza makes the 
circumstance relativity of intellectual or moral guidance a cornerstone of his ethical 
teachings. For, even ifthe broad features ofa good life —in which one knows and loves 
God, adopts a temperate (though not ascetic) lifestyle, participates in harmonious 
relationships with others, and so forth—hold for all humans, the means by which 
the good life may be best achieved will depend on ones circumstances and ones par- 
ticular cast of mind, one's ingenium. Consequently, the moral teachings and delibera- 
tive strategies for enhancing the power of individuals must be suited to one's situated 
position. 

Spinozas appreciation of the circumstance relativity of guidance is most readily 
apparent in his political writings, where he adopts an unabashedly realist approach 
to governance. Unlike those who 'conceive men not as they are, but as they would like 
them to be Spinoza insists that in order to govern effectively, so that one's commands 
are followed and the collective power or right of the people is maximized, one must be 
attentive to the actual capacities of the relevant agents.” This entails tailoring the con- 
tent of laws and governing procedures to suit the actual social psychological conditions.* 


objectively good or evil. Rather, he denies that anything can be intrinsically and absolutely good” and “evil. 
“Good' and “evil are meaningful, objective designations, but only relative to some particular thing's striv- 
ing or nature. In this light, good” and evil should be seen as relational or extrinsic properties. This fits with 
Spinoza's subsequent definition of the good” as that which “we certainly know to be useful to us” (4D1), or 
that which increases our power of acting (4p8d). On this model, some thing T is good for some agent A if 
and only if T increases As power of acting. 


 LeBuffe expresses the complexity of situated deliberation thus: “What I ought to do is a very complex 
question requiring me to understand what passion is influencing me and how, given my particular circum- 
stances, I can best resist it and increase my power to persevere' (LeBuffe, Normative Ethics, 390). 

2% TP1.1. As has been often noted, the opening of the TP echoes Machiavelli's The Prince, ch. XV. 

7 See, forinstance, TP 4.4. 

2 By social psychological conditions, I mean both the general features of human psychology as expressed 
within a particular social arrangement and the specific ingenium or cast of mind of a people, shaped by 
socio-historical circumstances. 
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This realist approach to governance applies, mutatis mutandis, to ordinary interper- 
sonal affairs, since, as Spinoza writes in the Ethics, if one is to strengthen bonds with 
others, one must “bear with each according to his understanding [ex ipsius ingenio]? 

Bearing with the ingenia of others requires presenting oneself and one's teach- 
ing in a manner that will be agreeable to one's audience. We find an early endorse- 
ment of linguistic accommodation in the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect 
[TIE], an unfinished work of method that is, in certain respects, Spinozas counter- 
part to Descartess methodological writings.* Like Descartess Discourse on Method, 
the TIE opens with an autobiographical sketch of how its author learned to cast off 
sensory-based or external authority-based beliefs to rationally redirect his mind. And 
both authors offer a set of policies to live by while one undertakes this cognitive revolu- 
tion. Spinoza's version of Descartes's provisional moral code”* consists of a set of rules 
of living [regulae vivendi], the first of which is: 


To speak according to the power of understanding of ordinary people, and do whatever does not 
interfere with our attaining our purpose. For we can gain a considerable advantage from this, if 
we yield as much to their understanding as we can. Moreover, in this way, they will give a favora- 
ble hearing to the truth.” 


This notion ofaccommodating ones audience is reinforced in rulethree, which, among 
other things, exhorts one to conform to the customs of the community;* a point that 
Spinoza also emphasizes in another early work, the Short Treatise on God, Man, and 
His Well-Being, on the grounds that by becoming like his fellow mer one can more 
effectively “win them over and help them'>* 

One finds similar views expressed in virtually all of Spinozas works. Indeed, 
some have read his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus as one grand exercise in rhetorical 
accommodation, in which he tamps down his naturalistic metaphysics so as to win 
the approval of liberal Christian theologians.* The accommodationist principles that 
he explicitly endorses contribute to this impression. For instance, in discussing the 


2 4app12-13. 

3% Rules for the Direction of the Mind [Regulae ad Directionem Ingenii] and Discourse on Method [Discours 
de la méthode]. 

2 AT6.22ff. /CSM 1.122ff. 

2 TIE S17. 

33 The idea of conforming to the customs of ones community (Spinozas rule 3) is quite close to the first 
maxim' of Descartess provisional code, namely, that one “obey the laws and customs of [ones] country” 
(Discourse III in AT 6.23/CSM 1.122). And Spinozas views on esteem and accommodation in the Short 
Treatise resemble Descartess discussion of pride and shame in the Passions of the Soul (Passions, Part Three, 
$206 in AT 11.483/CSM 1.401). 

34 KVIL 12, C116-17. 

35 Leo Strauss, “How to Study Spinozas Theologico-Political Treatise, in Persecution and the Art of Writing 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), 142-201; Steven B. Smith, Spinoza, Liberalism, and the Question 
of Jewish Identity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997), ch. 2; Yirmiyahu Yovel, Spinoza and Other 
Heretics: The Marrano of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), ch. 5. 
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value of believing in the historical parables contained in Scripture, Spinoza stresses the 
importance of meeting people at their cognitive level: 


[W]here someone seeks to teach a whole nation, not to speak of the entire human race, and 
wants to be understood by everybody, he must substantiate his points by experience alone and 
thoroughly adapt his arguments and the definitions of his teaching to the capacity of the com- 
mon people (the majority of mankind), and not make a chain of inferences or advance defini- 
tions linking his arguments together. Otherwise he will be writing only for the learned, that is, he 
will be intelligible only to what is, in comparison with the rest of mankind, a very small handful 
ofpeople.** 


Spinoza relies on this insight in the Ethics, as well, appealing to experiential evidence 
in the scholia to corroborate, or lend convictive force to, theses that he has already 
demonstrated to be true beyond any doubt, claiming that “although these things are 
such that no reason for doubt remains, still, I hardly believe that men can be induced to 
consider them fairly unless 1 confirm them by experience (3p2s). 

Behind these sundry remarks lies a general principle of practical ethics—which 
I will call the Principle of Accommodation—that may be formulated as follows: 


One should adopt teachings/commands and modes of presenting these teachings/commands 
that are suited to elicit optimal cognitive and affective responses relative to the circumstances 
and the casts of mind [ingenia] of the affected parties. 


Compliance with this principle might require accommodating ones language, one's 
appearance, one's methods of argumentation and persuasion, or even the content of 
one's message, to suit the psychology of ones audience. And, as we will see, this rule 
applies both interpersonally and intra-personally; it governs not only how we instruct 
others, but also what rules we adopt for ourselves. 

The principle of accommodation reflects Spinoza's appreciation of the distinction 
between the good per se and the good in situ. If one is to determine the good in situ, 
which is the aim of deliberative reasoning, itis not enough to know whatis good per se. 
One must consider the psychological temperaments, proclivities, biases, and sources 
of irrationality of the relevant parties—including the deliberative agent herself— 
and adopt policies and courses of action that are most likely to be effective in light 
of these psychological facts. The principle of accommodation serves, effectively, as a 
kind of meta-rule of living that entails that if one is to adequately specify first-order 
rules one will need to have knowledge of circumstantial particulars. Spinozas com- 
mitment to the principle of accommodation thus not only evinces his appreciation 
of the distinction between the good per se and the good in situ, it also serves as a con- 
straint on first-order action-guiding principles. The question that we must ask, then, 
in light of this principle, is whether Spinoza actually has any conception of first-order 
action-guiding rules that conform to this general constraint. 


36 TTPV.76. 
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3. Lawas Ratio Vivendi 


To find a class of genuinely action-guiding rules in Spinoza, 1 propose that we look to 
his notion of a ratio vivendi, a rule or manner of living.” This locution appears at cru- 
cial pointsin his works, including his discussion oflaw:in chapter IV ofthe TTP, which 
opens: the word law [lex] in an absolute sense signifies that, in accordance with which, 
each individual thing, or all things, or all things of the same kind, behave in one and 
the same fixed and determined way.* He then proceeds to distinguish between laws 
that depend on natural necessity—that is, on the nature of a thing alone—and laws 
that depend on a human decision, which men “prescribe to themselves and to others 
in order to achieve a better and safer life, or for other reasons.** The latter, like all laws, 
are descriptive, designating patterns of fixed and determinate' [certa ac determinata] 
behavior. But this descriptive regularity is itself based on the decisions of subjects to 
obey these commands, decisions which are themselves dependent on the judgment 
that the commands supply reasons for compliance.*” In other words, laws are com- 
mands that prescribe modes of action and compel sufficient compliance to exhibit 
descriptive regularity. 

This dual descriptive-prescriptive conception of law is captured by Spinozas sub- 
sequent characterization of decision-based law as a ratio vivendi, a rule or pattern for 
living.* Civil law, as a ratio vivendi, indicates the common manner of life that charac- 
terizes the behavior of compliant subjects (i.e., beings for whom a common command 
is prescriptive). This explains why Spinoza claims that those who comply with a com- 
mon civil code—i.e., who have transferred their right [ius] or potestas?—act from a 
common principle, a common ratio vivendi.* But civil law is also action guiding: it 
prescribes, or proscribes, forms of behavior, providing reliably good reasons for act- 
ing, from the subjects perspective, irrespective of whether the laws are formed from 
reason. If commands were not action guiding, ifthey did not prescribe (and motivate) 
the production of specific forms of action, they would not be laws at all, since they 


7 Note the connection with the regulae vivendi, which can also be translated as “rules of living, from 
the TIE. 

38 TTPI1V.57. 

329 TTPIV.s7. 

+2 For most people the reason for compliance will consist primarily in a fear of punishment annexed to a 
law; but for some, who see the true purpose of the law, the reason for compliance will be a recognition that 
laws coordinate behavior and enhance collective power (see TTP 1V.58). Either way, laws are prescriptive in 
that they give one reason to believe that one's greater good or lesser evil consists in compliance. 

1 TTP 1V.58. This conception of law as a ratio vivendi is retained in the Ethics (see 4p37s2). The double 
sense of ratio might help to explain why Spinoza prefers the expression ratio vivendi to regula vivendi in his 
later writing. For an analysis of the relationship between the descriptive and the prescriptive dimensions to 
law, see Rutherford, “Spinozas Conception of Law: Metaphysics and Ethics, in Spinoza's Theological-Political 
Treatise: A Critical Guide, eds. Yitzhak Melamed and Michael Rosenthal (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 143-67. 

* See Justin Steinberg, 'On Being Sui luris: Spinoza and the Republican Idea of Liberty, History of 
European Ideas 34, no. 3 (2008): 239-49. 

8 TP3.3. 
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would not compel the fixed manner of living [ratio vivendi] thatis constitutive oflaw.** 
Additionally, it should be noted that, on Spinoza's account, such laws are—or at least 
ought to be—suited to the customs and psychological propensities ofa given people.* 
Thus, they conform to the principle of accommodation. 

So, in his account of civil laws, Spinoza gives us a model of prescriptive, 
action-guiding rules that are specifically accommodated to the psychological dis- 
positions of the affected parties. What is not yet obvious is whether Spinoza's notion 
of law as ratio vivendi reveals anything about his account of the dictates of reason. 
Rutherford denies any connection. While he acknowledges that the account of law in 
TTP IV indicates that Spinoza does allow for prescriptive principles, he claims that 
such rules are noticeably absent in the Ethics** In what follows, I will show why I think 
that Rutherford is wrong about this. 


4. Dictates, Maxims, and Cognitive Training 


To see that the dictates of reason are action-guiding precepts, consider the fact that 
Spinoza's definition of law in the TTP applies not only to civil law, but also to what 
he calls “divine law. Divine law looks only to the supreme good, that is, to the true 
knowledge and love of God';* specifically, it tells us what rule of life” [ratio vivendi] 
is required in order to know and love God.** The constituents of divine law are moral 
principles, which 'may be called the commands of God, because they are prescribed 
to us, as it were, by God himself so far as he exists in our minds.** This same concep- 
tion of divine law is introduced in the scholium to the penultimate proposition of the 
Ethics, where Spinoza equates the moral teachings of Part 4 with divine law.” In light of 
this characterization, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the contents of divine law 
include the dictates of reason from Ethics 4.* 

To drive home the connection between the notion of law or ratio vivendi in the 
TTP and the dictates of reason in the Ethics, 1 propose we carefully examine a crucial 
scholium of the Ethics, 5p10s, in which Spinoza describes a metacognitive technique for 


44 See TP 3.8. 

45 For instance, in the TTP Moses is presented as an exemplary legislator, whose prudence can be seen 
through his adoption of laws and policies that are accommodated to the mentality of nomadic ex-slaves, 
who needed many prescriptions in order to live in peace and security (see TTP 1V.63). For more on the 
relativity of governance, see my “Spinozas Curious Defense of Toleration, in Spinozas Theological-Political 
Treatise: A Critical Guide, eds. Yitzhak Melamed and Michael Rosenthal (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 210-30. 

45 Rutherford, Dictates, 502. 

1 TTPIV.s9. 

4 TTPIV.60. 

w TTPIV.60. 

% 5p41S. 

5 See Kisner, Human Freedom, 116. 1 would only qualify Kisner's statement that “divine laws are the same 
thing as the dictates of reason from 4P185' (116), by noting that in the TTP divine law comprehends not only 
the dictates of reason from Ethics 4, but also those teachings that contribute to the third kind of knowledge 
and to the intellectual love of God [amor intellectualis Dei] from Ethics 5. 
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strengthening the power of reason. The problem that Spinoza is seeking to address here 
arises from the fact that our minds follow two different orders: the order of the imagina- 
tion and the order of the intellect. The imagination follows the common order of nature 
[ordo communis naturae], the order in which ideas get associated due to happenstance 
encounters with external objects. By contrast, the order of the intellect proceeds deduc- 
tively, with adequate ideas following from other adequate ideas, all of which depend solely 
on our own nature.” While our freedom, or our greatest happiness, consists in having 
powerful intellects, our minds initially and for the most part follow the order ofthe imagi- 
nation. And even when we have true or adequate knowledge, this knowledge on its own is 
often overpowered by the force of passions.% 

Acquiring a powerful intellect and a habit of virtue requires training and habitu- 
ation such that one can begin to overcome these cognitive deficiencies.** This training, 
described in 5p10s, involves impressing upon one's mind a certain recta ratio vivendi. He 
writes: 


The best thing, then, that we can do, so long as we do not have perfect knowledge of our affects, is to 
conceive a correct principle of living [ratio vivendi], or [seu] sure maxims of life [dogmata vitae], to 
commit them to memory, and to apply them constantly to the particular cases frequently encoun- 
tered in life. In this way our imagination will be extensively affected by them, and we shall always 
have them ready.* 


By conceivingofa recta ratio vivendi and joiningitto memory we can exploitthe resources 
of the imagination to make it serve intellectual ends. 

The technique described in this scholium may be seen as drawing on two classical tradi- 
tions. The more familiar point of reference is the Stoic tradition of cognitive therapy.” The 
practice of adopting metacognitive strategies to overcome ones passions and inconstant 
ideas was central to Stoicism.** In Letters 94 and 95 to Lucilius, in which he defends the 


32 2p29s; Epistle 37; TIE 86. 

5 4p17. 

54 In a letter to his friend Johan Bouwmeester in which he roughly outlines a method such that thereby 
we can make sure and unwearied progress in the study of things of the highest importance he concludes by 
noting that for its successful implementation there is needed constant meditation [assiduam meditationem] 
and a most steadfast mind and purpose, to acquire which it is most important to establish a fixed way and 
manner of life [certum vivendi modum et rationem statuere], and to have a definite aim in view” (Epistle 37). 

5 The connection between “acquir[ing] a habit of virtue' and learn[ing] the true rule of living' [veram 
vivendi rationem]' is made explicit at TTP XVlL.196. 

5 sp10s. 

7 For a more detailed discussion of how Stoicism informs Spinoza's thought, see Susan James, “Spinoza the 
Stoic, in The Rise of Modern Philosophy, ed. Tom Sorell (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 289-316. 

3% This Stoic tradition also informed a crucial background text for the cognitive therapy of the Ethics, 
namely, Descartess Passions of the Soul. Despite the fact that Spinoza lambastes the work in the preface to 
Ethics 5, Descartes provides a similar account of how the adoption of metacognitive strategies may be used 
to gain control over the passions. Descartes gives us two examples of how we train our minds—through 
“forethought and diligence”—to recall certain important rules for directing the mind: “For example, when 
we are unexpectedly attacked by an enemy, the situation allows no time for deliberation; and yet, 1 think, 
those who are accustomed to reflecting upon their actions can always do something in this situation. That 
is, when they feel themselves in the grip of fear they will try to turn their mind from consideration of the 
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importance of adopting rules or precepts [praecepta] against Aristos skeptical challenges, 
Seneca discusses the need to train oneselfto maintain focus on ones general aims and to 
constrain the impulses that thwart the efficacy of practical rules, claiming that “without 
such training a man cannot strive with all his heart after that which is honourable, or even 
with steadiness or gladness, but will ever be looking back and wavering;” Such training 
involves imprinting certain principles on the mind so that they are always ready to hand.* 

The importance of impressing key teachings on the mind was also stressed in the 
classical rhetoric and ars memoriae tradition, in which memory was seen as essential 
to prudence, one of the cardinal virtues.* The Rhetorica ad Herennium—long thought 
to have been written by Cicero —presents memory as the treasure-house of the ideas 
supplied by Invention, the reservoir of past discoveries and insights.* According to 
this work, the power of memory can be strengthened through a variety of techniques, 
including the reduction of ideas to vivid, sensible images.* Versions of these tech- 
niques persisted into the medieval period. Aquinas, for example, stresses the ways that 
sensible images, or phantasms, can serve the intellect: *we remember less easily those 
things which are of subtle and spiritual import; and we remember more easily those 
things which are gross and sensible. And if we wish to remember inteligible notions 
more easily, we should link them with some kind of phantasms, as Tullius teaches us in 
his Rhetoric:* 

Similar views about the connections between memory, imagination, and practi- 
cal reason were still very much alive in the late renaissance and early modern periods 
leading up to Spinozas Ethics. Francesco Guicciardini draws on the classical image of 
memory as a “treasure-house' to point to its importance in making knowledge effica- 
cious. In a passage that Spinoza would surely have appreciated, he writes: “How differ- 
ent theory is from practice! So many people understand things well but either do not 
remember or do not know how to put them into practice! The knowledge of such men 


danger by thinking about the reasons why there is much more security and honour in resistance than in 
flight. On the other hand, when they feel that the desire for vengeance and anger is impelling them to run 
thoughtlessly towards their assailants, they will remember to think that it is unwise to lose one's life when it 
can be saved without dishonour, and that ifa match is very unequal it is better to beat an honourable retreat 
or ask quarter than stupidly to expose oneself to a certain death” (AT 11.487-8/CSM 1.403-4). The process 
whereby we come to think about the right things at the right times is only accomplished through gradual 
habituation. For those who have applied sufficient forethought and diligence, invoking the right rules and 
maxims at the right times will become second nature. Spinoza's account is distinguished from Descartes's in 
that (1) Spinoza denies that such control could ever be absolutely accomplished, and (2) Spinoza regards the 
suggestion that the mind could gain control over the body as unintelligible, replacing this with the view that 
the mind gains control over itself, as reason restrains or tempers the imagination. 


5 Lucius Annaeus Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales [Epistles], vol. i, trans. Richard M. Gummere 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press), Epistle 95, $4; cf. Epistle 95, 36-40. 

eo See, e.g., Epistles 94, $26. 

6 See Frances Yates, The Art of Memory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). 

* Rhetorica ad Herennium, trans. Harry Caplan (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1954), 205. 

6 Rhetorica ad Herennium, 209ff.; see also Cicero, De Oratore, vol. i, trans. E. W. Sutton, completed by 
H. Rackham (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1942), 469-71. 

és Aristotelis libros De sensu et sensato, De memoria et reminiscentia commentarium, ed. R. M. Spiazzi 
(Taurini: Marietti, 1949), 93; cited in Yates, The Art of Memory, 71. 
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is useless. It is like having a treasure stored in a chest without ever being able to take it 
out.* For knowledge to be practical, it must be memorable. And, in The Advancement 
of Learning Francis Bacon stresses that in order for the fruits of the intellect to be 
memorable, they must be converted into sensible images, or emblematized: Emblem 
reduceth conceits intellectual to images sensible, which strike the memory more; out 
of which axioms may be drawn much better practique than that in use. * Bacor's sub- 
sequent description of the “duty and office as rhetoric' as “apply[ing] Reason to the 
Imagination for the better moving ofthe will,” or 'contract[ing] a confederacy between 
the Reason and Imagination against the affections,* captures the very rationale behind 
the metacognitive strategy Spinoza describes in 5p10s: by joining rational principles to 
the imagination, reason can colonize the imagination, exploiting the resources of the 
latter and expanding its own dominion. 

Viewing Spinozas account in light of these traditions, we can begin to appreciate the 
significance of general rules or principles. In defending the value of precepts or rules 
in ones cognitive training, Seneca notes that even ifthey do not remove ignorance and 
inconstancy, they aid virtue in several ways, including by 'refresh[ing] the memory” 
[renovant memoriam]. And Guicciardini and Bacon both recognize that if reason 
makes use of the resources of memory, it should issue general maxims, which, because 
they can be joined to the imagination, will be more useful than more subtle truths that 
would lie fallow, like the treasures locked inside in an unopened chest. Guicciardini 
makes the connection between maxims and memory quite explicit, calling his collec- 
tion of maxims Ricordi, signifying both that they were personal reflections and that 
they were meant to be reflected upon: read these Ricordi often, and ponder them well. 
For it is easier to know and understand them than to put them into practice. But this 
too becomes easier if you grow so accustomed to them that they are always fresh in 
your memory”?? And Bacon, in assessing the relative merits of aphoristic and method- 
ical (or systematic) approaches to the delivery of knowledge, notes that aphorisms, 
however incomplete they may be, have the virtue of ligesting [the idea] in a sensi- 
ble method, and for this reason are better suited for making knowledge practical.” 
Maxims, aphorisms, or simple rules are easy to imagine or encode, and so they can be 
effectively fused to ones memory. Spinoza's maxims of life, then, which express a cor- 
rect ratio vivendi, are primed to be welded to one's memory. 


6 Francesco Guicciardini, Maxims and Reflections [Ricordil, Series C, trans. Mario Domandi 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1965), 935. 

6 Erancis Bacon, The Major Works, ed. Brian Vickers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 230. The 
process of emblematizing constitutes half of the “art of memory” (230), and the art of memory contributes 
crucially to the strengthening of intellectual power (see Letter to Sir Henry Savile; in The Major Works, 
118). Spinoza was almost certainly familiar with the Latinized version of The Advancement of Learning, De 
Augmentis Scientiarum. 

7 The Major Works, 238. % The Major Works, 239. 62 Epistle 94, $21. 
70 Guicciardini, Ricordi, $9. 7 The Major Works, 234-5. 
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But how exactly do these maxims relate to the dictates of reason? To answer this, we 
must consider the examples that he gives us in the continuation to the scholium: 


For example, we have laid it down as a maxim of life (see 4p46 and p46s) that hate is to be con- 
quered by love, or nobility, not by repaying it with hate in return. But in order that we may 
always have this rule ready when it is needed, we ought to think about and meditate frequently 
on the common wrongs of men, and how they may be warded off best by nobility. For ifwe join 
the image of a wrong to the imagination of this maxim, it will always be ready for us (by 2p18) 
when a wrong is done to us. If we have ready also the principle of our own true advantage, and 
also ofthe good which follows from mutual friendship and common society, and keep in mind, 
moreover, that the highest satisfaction of mind stems from the right principle of living [ex recta 
vivendi ratione] (by 4p52), and that men, like other things, act from the necessity of nature, then 
the wrong, or the hate usually arising from it, will occupy a very small part of the imagination, 
and will easily be overcome.” 


The maxims cited here are nothing other than dictates or teachings of reason found 
in Ethics 4: hate is conquered by love (4p46d and 4p46s); nothing is more useful to 
man than the society of other men (4p18s, 4p358); and virtue, or reason, gives rise to 
the greatest satisfaction ofthe mind [acquiescentia] (4p52)." Nor should it be surpris- 
ing that the ratio vivendi that we are to conceive is constituted by reason's dictates, 
since in the appendix to Part 4 he claims that the preceding moral teachings reveal the 
correct ratio vivendi (G 11.266). And he concludes the discussion of the technique of 
committing the ratio vivendi to memory in 5p10s by claiming*... he who will observe 
these [rules] carefully—for they are not difficult—and practice them, will soon be 
able to direct most of his actions according to the command of reason'”* The dictates 
of reason are general, simple, memorable teachings, and, as such, they can contrib- 
ute vitally to the mental conditioning process that makes rational conduct possible.” 
By “'meditating' on these dictates and joining the imagination of these maxims to the 
cases in which we would want these maxims to be salient, we can gain greater control 
over our thought processes, so that we tend to think about the right things at the 
right times. 


5. The Three Challenges Rebuffed 


We are now in a position to address directly the question of how reason' dictates aid 
deliberation and to consider how the three challenges cited in the beginning of this 
essay might be met. The first challenge was that Spinoza's dictates ofreason are nothing 


7% 5D10S. 

73 See n. 8 on the equivalence of acting from the guidance of reason [ex ductu rationis] and acting from the 
dictates of reason [ex dictamine rationis]. 

74 5p10S. 

75 For a further analysis of 5p10s and what it reveals about the relationship between reason and the 
imagination, see Yirmiyahu Yovel, Tncomplete Rationality, in Spinoza on Reason and the Free Man, eds. 
Yirmiyahu Yovel and Gideon Segal (New York: Little Room Press, 2004), 15-35. 
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but adequate ideas of the causal connections between things, rather than prescriptions 
of how one should act. This objection ultimately collapses into one of the two other 
objections. Let me explain why. Among the adequate ideas that we can form are ideas 
of affect-types and action-types that follow from, and enhance, our power. It would 
seem, then, that some ofthese adequate ideas would be prescriptive for us. 

However, there are two problems with taking such adequate ideas as prescriptive, 
and these are nothing but the two other challenges to reason's dictating capacities. 
First, some of these law-like descriptions are so vague that they offer no real practi- 
cal guidance, no sense of how we are to satisfy these descriptions. For instance, one 
can know that from reason we will promote harmonious relations with other humans, 
but this tells us nothing about what we should actually do to promote harmony. The 
concern here is that the advice that one might extract from these descriptions is not 
specific enough to guide action—this is the vacuity problem. Moreover, even if the 
descriptions are specific, as with the descriptions of the free man, it is by no means 
obvious that what is rational or good per seis rational or good for us in situ—+this is the 
applicability problem. So, the first challenge reduces to one of the other two challenges. 
How are these concerns to be met? 

Let's start with the vacuity problem, the concern that dictates of reason are too gen- 
eral to be useful. This concern assumes that in order for a bit of advice to be useful, it 
must prescribe precise forms of action. But a set of maxims for living well might be 
useful even when they are platitudinous. Relatively banal truths of reason (love con- 
quers hate, etc.), including important theoretical truths, such as true ideas about ones 
ultimate aims,” might not tell one precisely what to do, but, when internalized, they 
can nevertheless play an important role in gaining greater control over the passions. 
They can serve to nudge the mind back onto a more rational path and to fix one's mind 
such that, as Spinoza puts it in the TIE, one restrains oneself from useless pursuits (37, 
40) and maintains a certain constancy in one's actions. 

So when Bennett grumbles that Spinoza's advice from 5p10sis not deep or original? 
he might be right, but he is wrong to insinuate that this is in itself a shortcoming. Some 
of the most useful moral maxims—such as the golden rule—may be boring old bro- 
mides that are easy to recall. Seneca makes this point forcefully in response to some- 
thing like the vacuity problem cited above: 


People say: “What good does it do to point out the obvious?” A great deal of good; for we some- 
times know facts without paying attention to them. Advice is not teaching; it merely engages the 
attention and rouses us, and concentrates the memory, and keeps it from losing grip. We miss much 
that is set before our very eyes. Adviceis, in fact, a sort of exhortation. The mind often tries not to 


76 See once again Epistle 37 to Bouwmeester on the importance of having a steadfast purpose or “prescrib- 
ing a definite end [certum aliquem finem praescribere]. Compare with Seneca, Epistles 95, $45, and Aristotles 
Nicomachean Ethics, 1.2. 

77 Bennett, Study, 324. 
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notice even that which lies before our eyes; we must therefore force upon it the knowledge of things 
that are perfectly well known. 


The dictates of reason need not be insightful, surprising, or highly specific to be useful; 
humdrum wisdom can direct or emend the mind in salutary ways ifit concentrates the 
memory” and thereby forces upon [the mind] knowledge of things that are perfectly 
well known. 

What about the applicability challenge, the concern that reason's dictates do not 
determine the good in situ, and so do not prescribe how we should act now? The first 
thing that we should note in response to this concern is that even if the contents of 
the rules are not accommodated to circumstantial particulars, the adoption of rules 
itselfis an act of intrapersonal accommodation, a way of compensating for ones own 
infirmity, ones bondage to the imagination.” If reason is to achieve maximum efhi- 
cacy, it will need to glom onto the associative networks ofthe imagination which com- 
monly direct our mind. This requires habituation. And the ideas of reason that are best 
suited for the process of habituation are simple, general ideas that can be formulated 
as maxims. Such general ideas range over a variety of circumstances, and can thereby 
be joined to a wide array of images. If reason is to reorient the mind by colonizing the 
imagination, it is going to have to supply ideas that may be frequently elicited, ideas 
that may be formulated as simple, lapidary maxims that can infiltrate ones memory. 
The dictates of reason fit this bill perfectly. 

And even if these dictates are liable to lead one astray on occasion, there is reason 
to think that their saliency in the process of deliberation might still be a very welcome 
thing, given the difficulty of apprehending the good in situ. While Spinoza does not 
himself highlight this point, it goes some distance in resolving a puzzle in Spinoza's 
TTP. The puzzle concerns Spinoza's advocacy of absolute obedience to the laws of the 
state. At several points in the TTP Spinoza recommends a settled policy of deference 
to the will of the sovereign, going so far as to describe the “just mar” as one who sees the 
true rationale of the laws, and hence “steadfastly”* and with fixed intention”* obeys the 
rules of justice. But one might wonder why Spinoza would encourage the adoption ofa 
blanket policy of compliance when he is keenly aware of the possibility oflaws that are 
not just bad, but so bad that they run contrary to the very purpose of law, namely peace 


78 Seneca, Epistles 94, 25, my emphasis. The same theme is continued in the subsequent passage: And what- 
ever is wholesome should be often discussed and often brought before the mind, so that it may be not only 
familiar to us, but also ready to hand. And remember, too, that in this way what is clear often becomes 
clearer” (Epistles 94, $26). However, in another letter, Seneca points out that simply memorizing the maxims 
of others does not give one adequate moral knowledge: “to chase after choice extracts and to prop his weak- 
ness by the best known and the briefest sayings and to depend upon his memory is disgraceful.... He should 
make such maxims and not memorize then? (Epistle 33 [in Epistles, vol. ii], $7). 

7 Spinoza suggests that this technique should be tailored to one's particular foibles: For example, ifsome- 
one sees that he pursues esteem too much, he should think of its correct use, the end for which it ought to be 
pursued, and the means by which it can be acquired” (5p10s). 

$0 TTPIV.58. 
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and security.” Surely there are instances when it would be better for the sake of peace 
and security to disobey the laws or to rebel. And yet Spinoza condemns rebellion even 
when doing so would bring 'obvious' gains.* 

One way of understanding Spinoza's resolution to this puzzle is that he thinks that 
it is better to cleave to a policy of obedience because the alternative practice of mak- 
ing case-by-case determinations is unstable. As he puts it in the concluding chapter 
of the work, the very chapter in which he advances his most spirited and thoroughgo- 
ing defense of the freedom of speech, the key is to leave decisions about any kind of 
action to the sovereign powers and do nothing contrary to their decision, even if this 
requires someone acting in a way contrary to what he himself judges best and pub- 
licly expresses..... stability could not be maintained if everyone lived according to his 
own judgment:** It is better for people to follow an entrenched principle of obedience, 
even knowing that following this principle will occasionally produce outcomes that 
are contrary to the very conditions that justify the principle, since the alternative deci- 
sion procedure of making case-by-case determinations yields worse results. General 
rules, then, might be useful guides for thought and action not only because they can be 
effectively joined to the imagination, but also because they are stable, even if fallible, 
guides to the good in situ. 


5. Concluding Note on the Free Man 


Having argued that the dictates of reason, as general rules or maxims, are invaluable 
practical principles in spite of the three concerns with which we opened this essay, 
let me conclude by suggesting how the preceding discussion of reason and the imagi- 
nation might help to cast further light on the importance of the free man passages. 
If, as many have thought and as I have suggested, it does not always serve us well to 
imitate the free man, what is the value of fleshing out a potentially misleading exem- 
plar? At this point the reader might anticipate my response: the free man is a crystal- 
lized, salient image that represents a set of rational rules. Because these rules coalesce 
into a single, potent image that is easy to invoke and to join with other salient images, 
the rules encoded in this image will be ready to hand. Ones conception of the free 
man is the conception of a recta ratio vivendi. If we keep this image before us, we are 


$ Spinozas defense of freedom of speech suggests that the state could enact many laws—for instance, laws 
that attempt to regulate freedom of conscience or speech—that would be destructive to peace. One might 
wonder, for instance, whether the just man would comply with a law that required all citizens to report sus- 
pected atheists to the authorities. 

$ TTP XVL.204. For an alternative analysis of why Spinoza opposes rebellion even when it promises 
clear gains, see Michael Della Rocca, “Spinoza's Criticism of the Rebel, in Spinozas Theological-Political 
Treatise: A Critical Guide, eds. Yitzhak Melamed and Michael Rosenthal (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 168-91. 

3 TTPXX.253. 

$5 See Fred Schauer, Playing by the Rules: A Philosophical Examination of Rule-Based Decision-Making in 
Law and in Life (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991). 
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invited regularly to ask ourselves, “what would the free man do?” The image of the free 
man, then, is suited to the proclivities of our cognition, in particular our reliance on 
the imagination. And even if the model sometimes leads one astray, on the whole one 
could do much worse than to habituate oneself to act honestly, to affirm life rather 
than fear death, to uphold the common advantage afftorded by the state, and so forth. 
The idea of the free man might well function, then, as a kind of Trojan Horse through 
which reason infiltrates and colonizes the imagination.** 


$6 T want to thank the editors of this volume for their perceptive feedback on an earlier draft. l am also 
grateful for the challenges and suggestions that I received when 1 presented earlier versions of this essay at 
colloquia in College Station, Halifax, and New York City. 


Necessity and the Commands of 
Reason in the Ethics 


Michael LeBuffe 


Two disputed topics in the study of Spinoza, his necessitarianism and his normative 
ethics, are related in a surprising way. The dispute over necessitarianism concerns 
whether Spinoza is what he might at first appear to be: a necessitarian in the strongest 
sense of that term as philosophers understand it today. Spinoza argues at 1p33 that God 
could not have created the world in a different way or in a different order. That proposi- 
tion has convinced many readers, including myself, that Spinoza holds that nothing 
about the world could be different. Ifwe are correct, Spinoza takes facts ofthe kind that 
many of us would ordinarily take to be merely contingent, such as the fact that my cof- 
fee is to my left, to be no less necessary than the truths of logic or the facts of arithmetic. 
Some readers of Spinoza, however, are not persuaded by what seems to the rest of us 
to be the clear meaning of 1p33. They have urged the rest ofus to notice passages where 
Spinoza appears to draw distinctions between different kinds of necessity or where his 
arguments or variety of metaphysical kinds appear to require such distinctions.' 


* Edwin Curley has been the principal figure working to show that Spinozas necessitarianism is quali- 
fied. See his discussion of laws in his Spinozas Metaphysics (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1969), 98-101. See also Edwin Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method: A Reading of Spinozas Ethics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 42-5; and Edwin Curley and Gregory Walski, “Spinoza's 
Necessitarianism Reconsidered” [Spinozas Necessitarianism'], in New Essays on the Rationalists, ed. 
Rocco Gennaro and Charles Huenemann (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 241-62. Other influ- 
ential essays in this debate include John Carriero, “Spinozas Views on Necessity in Historical Perspective, 
Philosophical Topics 19, no. 1 (1991): 47-96; Don Garrett, “Spinozas Necessitarianism, in God and Nature 
in Spinozas Metaphysics, ed. Yirmiyahu Yovel (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991), 191-218; Charles Huenemann, “The 
Necessity of Finite Modes and Geometrical Containment in Spinozas Metaphysics, in New Essays on the 
Rationalists, ed. Rocco Gennaro and Charles Huenemann (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 224-40; 
Olli Koistinen, “Spinozas Proof of Necessitarianism, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 66, no. 2 
(2003): 283-310; Jon Miller, “Spinozas Possibilities, Review of Metaphysics 54, no. 4 (2001): 779-815; and 
Samuel Newlands, “Spinozas Modal Metaphysics, The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2010 
edn.), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2010/entries/spinoza-modal/>. 
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The dispute over prescriptive ethics concerns just what Spinozas normative ethics 
are. Spinoza offers only very few explicit prescriptions in the Ethics. Most—that is, 
three—are in Part 5 of the Ethics.* They require the actions that one takes in order to 
master passion through the cultivation of reason. Spinoza does offer in addition a great 
many attributions of value to particular ends, psychological states, and actions, but the 
bulk of the attributions of value in the Ethics do not seem straightforwardly to require 
particular behavior. Rather, they describe what is good or evil, what virtue consists in, 
what is useful, what the free man does, and so on. They clearly concern what we ought 
to do in some sense, but readers have not agreed about what that sense is. The group 
of claims that most closely approaches explicit prescriptions in appearance is in a set 
of claims, starting at Ethics 4p18s, that Spinoza calls the commands of reason (rationis 
dictamina). For example, in that scholium, Spinoza argues that reason commands that 
each person should seek his own advantage. That seems pretty close to saying that each 
of us ought to seek his own advantage. Readers have struggled to interpret the various 
attributions of value in the Ethics, and have disagreed about the nature of the com- 
mands of reason. 

There is an unsurprising way in which Spinozas metaphysics and ethics are related 
that I should note here but that I will not discuss at length in this essay. It is the sense, 
frequently noted, in which such strong metaphysics must constrain Spinozas ethics. 
The prescription, go left, can for Spinoza enter into the list of causes that contribute 
to my action. Because, moreover, Spinoza closely associates reasons and causes, one 
might even say that such a prescription can contribute to the reasons that I have for 
eventually going left. Spinoza cannot however take the correctness of such a prescrip- 
tion, supposing that it is correct, to depend upon some ability in me to go either left 
or right or even on the possibility of my eventually doing anything other than what 
I eventually do. Determinism constrains him in the former way; necessitarianism (if 
indeed he is a strict necessitarian) in the latter.* So his prescriptions may resemble the 
prescriptions of other moral theories in some respects. They cannot, however, have the 
character that others might take to be essential to prescriptive ethics.* 


* The prescriptions may be found at 5p4s and 5p10s. They figure prominently in the conclusion of 
this essay. 

3 Contributions to our interpretation of Spinoza's commands of reason include Jonathan Bennett, A Study 
of Spinozas Ethics [Study] (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1984), 970; Don Garrett, “Spinoza's Ethical Theory, in 
The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 267-314, Pp. 295- 
7; Donald Rutherford, “Spinoza and the Dictates of Reason, Inquiry 51, no. 5 (2008): 485-511; Martin Lin, 
“The Power of Reason in Spinoza, in The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009), 258-83; Michael LeBuffe, From Bondage to Freedom [Freedom] (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 209-24; Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011), 112-34. 

4 This is part of my strategy for showing the importance of metaphysics to ethics in LeBuffe, Freedom, 
27-41. A similar strategy, which inspired me, may be found in Bennett, Study, 15-16. 

5 Spinoza's correspondent Oldenburg worried in a letter from January 1676 that the doctrine of neces- 
sity might undermine public morality, a point which is relevant here. However, it does seem to me that 
Oldenburg is concerned more with public response than with philosophers' accounts of the nature of pre- 
scriptive ethics. Note, for example, the opening of the letter: You touched upon the exact point, when you 
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The surprising connection that is the subject of this essay is that some of Spinozas 
views about what is necessary, properly understood, also give us a better understand- 
ing of the character of the commands of reason. Spinoza, I will argue, frequently uses 
the language of possibility and necessity in ways that are familiar to contemporary phi- 
losophers. We might understand him to understand the possible, for example, as what 
might or might not be the case and the necessary as what must be the case. In other pas- 
sages however, and these are the passages of importance here, he uses terms related to 
possibility and necessity in a sense very different from the senses in use today. In these 
passages, he takes what is possible to be what is the case at some time and place and he 
takes what is necessary to be what is the case at all times and all places. It is Spinoza's 
label for necessities of the latter sense that forms the connection between the two dis- 
puted issues: he calls such universal truths, truths of reason. Commands of reason, 
then, are commands related to what is true at all places and at all times. That is what 
gives them a distinctive character. The commands of reason likewise will be known to 
all and, because any experience a human mind has of the world will confirm a truth of 
reason, will be constantly reinforced in experience. Beyond describing actions that we 
ought to do, then, the commands of reason are commands that others may be relied 
upon to know and that have, in all ofus, a strong, steady source of motivation in virtue 
of being occurrent to consciousness. 


1. Necessity as Omnipresence 


The difference between the commands of reason and other practical prescriptions 
in the Ethics has its roots in Spinoza's account of necessity. The main point of this 
section is that 'necessity” has two senses on Spinoza's account. The first sense is that 
most common in philosophy today: whatever is true with necessity could not be 
otherwise. Although the interpretation of Spinoza on this question remains a mat- 
ter of controversy, I think that he is a thoroughgoing necessitarian in this sense: the 
particular things there are could not have failed to exist; there could not have been 
other particular things than there are; the things that are could not have had different 
relations to one another than they do; and nothing that is could have had different 
properties than it does. The second sense in which 1 take Spinoza to use necessity 
is unusual among philosophers today, although it has a number of precedents and is 
understandable given his metaphysics: Spinoza uses necessity and the related notion 
of contingency to refer to what is (and what is not) true of every singular thing that 
exists.“ To take an example under the attribute of extension, whereas my chair exists 
at some places and some times and so would be called contingent by Spinoza, he 


notice why 1 do not want the fatalistic necessity of all things to be made widely known, lest thereby the exer- 
cise of virtue be badly threatened and both rewards and punishments become worthless' (G 1V.324 22-7). 


é This sense originates perhaps in Aristotle. Two important texts are Topics II 6 112bIff., and Metaphysics 
IX 41047b3ff. 
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takes it be true that all things at all times and places will either be at motion or at rest 
and so will call this regularity in nature necessary in this second sense. This sense of 
necessity in Spinoza, which I will call necessity as omnipresence, is I think under- 
standable. While many of us might want to reserve the term Necessary” to refer to 
those select features of the world or truths that could not be otherwise, for Spinoza 
this characterization of the necessary does not distinguish any features of the world 
or truths from any others. For Spinoza, my chair and everything about it is just as 
necessary, in the ordinary sense of necessity, as the Pythagorean theorem. So it 
is understandable that he would use the term in a different way that does refer to 
rare and important features of the world as he takes the world to be. My chair is not 
omnipresent, but it shares certain properties with all other extended things. Those 
properties are omnipresent, and Spinoza will call them, but would not call my chair, 
necessary in this second sense. 

Let us start with unqualified necessity. There is strong textual evidence suggesting 
that on Spinoza's view all facts about the world are absolutely necessary in the strongest 
modal sense. Consider the following passages: 


1D6: By God” I understand a being absolutely infinite, i.e., a substance consisting of infinite 
attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and infinite essence. 

Exp. to 1D6: anything whatever that expresses essence and involves no negation pertains to the 
essence of what is absolutely infinite. 

1p16: From the necessity of the divine nature, infinite things in infinite ways (that is, everything 
which can fall under an infinite intellect) must follow. 

1p35: Whatever we conceive to be in God's power, this is necessarily [id necessario est].? 

1p33: Things could have been produced by God in no other way and in no other order than they 
have been produced. 


1p16 is the claim that everything that falls under God's intellect must follow. The defini- 
tion of God at 1D6 describes God, however, as absolutely infinite, and the explanatory 
note following that definition makes infinity exhaustive: anything at all that expresses 
essence falls under God's infinite intellect. So 1p16 amounts to the claim that all things 
whatever that God understands must follow, a conclusion that is made explicit at 1p35. 
Moreover, 1p33 assures us, the things that follow from God could have been produced 
in no other way and no other order. Thus it seems that there is a strong case for tak- 
ing Spinoza to hold that no property, no relation, and no thing in the world could be 
otherwise. 

Faced with these passages and others, critics—especially those, I think, who are 
sympathetic to Spinoza but also find this strong necessitarianism implausible—have 
worked to show that Spinoza's necessitarianism is not as absolute as it might first 


7 T include Spinoza's Latin here because 1p35 is a prominent example of Spinoza's use of the term with 
this sense. There are many other such uses early in the Ethics. Prominent uses include 1p17s at G 11.62 15-19, 
and 1p33d. 
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appear to be.* One feature of the Ethics that might seem to make Spinoza's necessitari- 
anism less harsh than it first appears is a group of references to uncreated essences. The 
essence of substances involves existence (1p7), so God necessarily exists (1p11). God 
however isthe only substance (1p14). Other things, then, may have essences that do not 
involve existence, a point that Spinoza makes explicitly at 1p24. So there appear to be 
two different kinds of being, that belonging to the essence of a thing that does not now 
exist and that belonging to an existing thing, an interpretation supported by passages 
such as 2p8c and 2p45s: 


2p8c: From this it follows that so long as singular things do not exist, except insofar as they 
are comprehended in the attributes of God, their objective being, or ideas, do not exist except 
insofar as the infinite idea of God exists. And as soon as singular things are said to exist, not only 
insofar as they are comprehended in the attributes of God, but also insofar as they are said to 
endure, their ideas also involve the existence through which they are said to endure. 

2p45s: Here, by existence 1 do not understand duration, that is, existence insofar as it is con- 
ceived abstractly and as a certain kind of quantity. For I speak of the nature of existence itself, 
which is attributed to singular things because from the eternal necessity of God's nature infinite 
things follow in infinite modes (see 1p16). I speak, I say, of the existence itself of singular things 
insofar as they are in God. For even ifeach one is determined by another singular thing to exist 
in a certain way, nevertheless, the force by which each one perseveres in existence follows from 
the eternal necessity of God's nature. On this, see 1p24c. 


These passages, which become grounds for Spinozas account of the human mind's 
existence apart from the body in Part 5, suggest that singular things have one sort of 
existence —objective being (2p8c) or existence “insofar as they are in God' (2p45s)— 
and another sort of existence, closer to our ordinary understanding of existence, inso- 
far as they endure (both passages).* I will call these “essential existence and Turational 
existence” respectively.'” If1p16 means, in light of these passages, that everything that 


$ The essay that brought this question to the attention of many scholars is Curley and Walski, “Spinoza's 
Necessitarianism. More recently, Newlandss account of the various positions that one might take on this 
issue is detailed and clear (“Spinoza's Modal Metaphysics”). 

2 Students of early modern philosophy are most familiar with the distinction between real or formal 
reality and objective reality from Descartess first proof of the existence of God in the Third Meditation. 
According to the distinction all ordinary things that exist possess real or formal reality (usually in degrees 
understood to be greater or lesser depending upon the extent to which a thing depends upon other things in 
order to exist). In addition, whatever bears an intentional relation to something else, such as, for Descartes 
or Spinoza, an idea, has objective reality. For Descartes, the puzzle to be explained is that his idea of God 
possesses more reality objectively (God is the most real being) than he himself has really (a human being, 
though a substance in a qualified sense, depends upon God). Spinoza's use of the term here reflects his view 
that for every mode of extension there is a mode of thought. So everything with formal being also has objec- 
tive being. His most explicit statement of this view may be found at Ethics 2p7c. 

:> Although duration belongs to extended things, durational existence applies to modes that are not 
extended as well (perhaps problematically). For example, Spinoza attributes certain kinds ofideas to human 
minds, such as memory, sense perception, and passion, to them while the human body lives. But not other- 
wise. See 5p21 and 5p23. Thisis why I use the label durational existence' rather than existence in extension' or 
something similar. Thanks to Tad Schmaltz for bringing me to see this point and understand its importance 
for our understanding of Spinoza. 
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God comprehends has essential existence and that a select group of singular things 
also has durational existence, then Spinoza's necessitarianism seems similar to a view 
held by many philosophers today on which we attribute a way of existing to everything 
that we regard as possible, and so, in that way but not in the way in which we take exist- 
ence to involve being concrete and enduring, everything possible exists.” When we 
ordinarily talk about possibility, we like to talk about things that could have been the 
case but happen not to be. On this interpretation, Spinoza can do that: there is a large 
class of items that have something in common with what is concrete and endures (the 
class of all things that exist essentially) that nevertheless are not concrete and endur- 
ing. Since, on this interpretation, Spinoza can accommodate ordinary views about the 
world, his necessitarianism seems less radical. 

Although the distinction between the two ways of existing will indeed turn out to be 
important to our understanding of Spinoza, itis not clear to me that it really does in the 
end yield comfort in this way. In particular, it is not clear to me that for Spinoza there is 
anything that exists essentially that does not at one time or another exist durationally. 
Tf that is right then the class of things of the first sort does not include any thing that 
is not a member ofthe class of things of the second sort. One can say truly something 
like, “Caesar exists essentially but does not exist right now, and so invoke the distinc- 
tion between the two ways of existing, existing at some time and existing now. But, for 
Spinoza, one cannot say truly anything like Pegasus exists essentially, but never exists 
durationally. 

Although many of the relevant passages are very difficult, this seems to me to be the 
doctrine in the Ethics, where Spinoza does not explicitly describe anything as possess- 
ing essential but no durational existence and does seem to insist that every singular 
thing that God understands, God also causes to exist durationally. Consider, for exam- 
ple, 1p25 and its scholium, in which he takes 1p25 to be implied by 1p16: 


1p25: God is the efficient cause not only of the existence of things but also of their essence. 

Scholium: This Proposition follows more clearly from 1p16. Indeed from that it follows that 
from the given divine nature both the essence of things and also their existence must be inferred 
necessarily. And, in a word, in the sense in which Godis said to be the cause of himself, so God 
must also be called the cause of all things. 


From the scholium, we can see that by “existence” here Spinoza means the more famil- 
iar, durational existence. He writes that God is the cause both of the essence of things 
and of their existence. The essence of a thing, we have already seen, is the objective 
being or the light sense of existence. So “existence” here must be durational existence. 
But the existence of things in the durational sense, then, according to 1p25s, is also 


= Prominent versions of this view, which is frequently known as 'possibilism, are defended by Bernard 
Linsky and Edward Zalta, for example, see their, Tn Defense of the Contingently Nonconcrete, Philosophical 
Studies 84, no. 2/3 (1996): 283-945 and Timothy Williamson, for example see his Necessary Existents, in 
Logic, Thought, and Language, ed. Anthony O'Hear (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 233-51 
or his Bare Possibilia, Erkenntnis 48 (1998): 257-73. 
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necessarily inferred from 1p16: all things that God understands have durational as well 
as essential existence. 

When Spinozas discussions are read in light of this proposed interpretation, they 
vindicate it. For example, at 2p8c (quoted at greater length above), Spinoza begins the 
discussion, “From this it follows that so long as singular things do not exist... A few 
lines down, the discussion continues, *...as soon as singular things are said to exist, 
not only insofar as they are comprehended in the attributes of God, but also insofar 
as they are said to endure.... These phrases suggest that we may speak truly about sin- 
gular things that happen not to exist durationally at the present moment. They do not 
seem even to acknowledge that there are singular things that might never have existed 
durationally. Similarly, at 1p28, the statement of his determinism, Spinoza uses as syn- 
onymous phrases, “singular thing! and “any thing which is finite and has a determinate 
existence The interchangeability ofthese phrases suggests, once again, that any singu- 
lar thing—and, recall, these are precisely the class of things that have essences that do 
not involve existence—has some durational existence. For what else could a finite and 
determinate existence be? 

This textual evidence suggests that on Spinozas view, if 1 speak accurately about 
non-existing singular things, 1 am speaking about them in a way that distances itself 
from their durational existence. That aspect of his view does bring him close to the 
gentle necessitarianism held by a significant group of philosophers today. To adapt 
Williamson's (2002) example, if T say, there were 147 Roman emperors, were” in that 
sentence is different in meaning from the meaning that it has in the sentence, “once 
upon a time, there were 147 Roman emperors. In the first use, “were” is temporally 
non-specific. The difference in meaning is the same that is captured by the two ways 
of existing in Spinoza. However, whereas those who accept the gentle form of neces- 
sitarianism on which possible things have a kind of non-durational ((non-concrete 
is the preferred label) existence might want to say similar things about true sentences 
that refer to fictive things, 1p25s and 1p16 suggest that, despite finding that it is useful 
to have these two senses of the existence of singular things, Spinoza does not think that 
there are any singular things that exist in the one way but not in the other.?I can say and 
think true things about Caesar even though he is not alive right now. But, supposing 
Pegasus never exists durationally, I cannot say and think true things about Pegasus.* 

If every singular thing that exists essentially exists durationally, though, why does 
Spinoza find the distinction useful? As the examples above suggest, the answer has 
to do with the duration of things rather than with whether things might have been 


= Williamson, Bare Possibilia, 265-6, discusses the analogy while declining to say how far it extends. 

» I choose Pegasus because it seems to me a good candidate for something that according to Spinoza 
seems like a singular thing (and so a thing that has a finite existence), but turns out to be impossible. Spinoza 
at least hints that any idea of winged horse is inadequate at 2p49s. Of course the example does introduce 
questions about fictional things and so opens a number of difficult questions that might be avoided by the 
example ofa singular thing that turns out to be impossible and is also not fictional. I have found it best, how- 
ever, to admit that Spinoza has little to say about fictions and to use his example as he does. 
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otherwise. Everything is absolutely necessary in the sense that it could not have been 
otherwise. However, not everything that exists durationally need have a finite exist- 
ence. Some features of body, for example, might exist at all times and all places. Indeed 
Spinoza derives some omnipresent facts about singular bodies from the notion of 
body itself: 


2D1: By body I understand a mode that in a certain and determinate way expresses God's essence 
insofar as he is considered as an extended thing. (see 1p25c) 

212: All bodies agree in certain things. 

Dem.: For all bodies agree in these things: that they involve the concept of one and the same 
attribute (by 2D1); next, that they can move now more slowly, now more quickly, and absolutely, 
that now they move, now they are at rest. 


The important point that Spinoza makes in distinguishing between essential exist- 
ence and durational existence is that some things (that is, some properties) have an 
omnipresent existence, whereas others (paradigmatically, singular things), while it is 
eternally true that they exist for such and such a duration, do not always and every- 
where endure. After 1p33, Spinoza has little further use for the basic distinction that 
we might want to draw between what might or might not be the case and what must be 
the case. All truths are necessary in the latter sense. The basic metaphysical distinction 
that does help Spinoza to make an important distinction among things is that between 
omnipresence and finite existence. This is an understanding of necessity and possibil- 
ity that is familiar from various figures throughout the history ofphilosophy, including 
Aristotle, but which is not familiar to many philosophers today. 

Although, of course, all of his ascriptions of necessity do convey necessity in the 
ordinary sense, Spinoza tends in passages following 1p33 to use this label to refer more 
specifically to the strong metaphysical notion that applies only to some important fea- 
tures of the world, omnipresence. For example, contingency, for Spinoza, where it is 
finally given a formal definition, is a purely metaphysical notion that, as may already 
be evident from what I have written about them here, characterizes all singular things: 


4D3: I call singular things contingent to the extent that, while we attend only to their essence, we 
find nothing that either necessarily posits their existence or necessarily excludesit. 


If a thing has an essence that necessarily posits its existence it is a substance and there- 
fore itis God, nota singular thing. Ifa purported thing has an essence that necessarily 
excludes its existence, then it is not really a thing at all. So all singular things, things 
whose essential existence is eternal but which have a finite durational existence, are 
contingent according to this definition. At 2p44, however, Spinoza contrasts what is 
contingent with what is necessary: 


2p44: Itis of the nature of reason to regard things not as contingent but as necessary.'* 


14 Spinoza uses “contingent' and “possible interchangeably in the Ethics before Part 4, which, admittedly, 
complicates the use of 2p44. Either term might mean either “not known with certainty” or having an essence 
that does not necessarily posit existence. The point I make about Spinozas metaphysics here depends upon 
reading 2p44 in a metaphysical sense. 
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Now of course an adequate understanding ofanything will be an understanding of that 
thing as necessary in the ordinary sense. Spinoza does indeed go on in the corollaries 
and scholia following 2p44 to refer frequently to what is eternal, and such references 
do reinforce the reading of 'necessity” here as havingits ordinary sense. The notion that 
contrasts most clearly with the notion of contingency for Spinoza however, is necessity 
as omnipresence: singular extended things exist only at certain times and places; what 
is necessary then would exist at all times and places. So 2p44 gives us some reason to 
think that Spinoza associates necessity most closely with omnipresence. We will see in 
discussing reason that the reference to reason here also supports that interpretation, 
since reason is the kind of knowledge that we have that is knowledge of the proper- 
ties common to all singular things. In other words, reason is knowledge of what is 
omnipresent.'” 

The use of the label necessary” to refer specifically to omnipresence becomes more 
frequent as Spinoza's concerns narrow in the Ethics. Having established the necessity 
of all things in the ordinary sense, his concern with the human mind, its bondage, and 
its freedom leads him to discuss finitude and omnipresence more frequently. A general 
example of such a use may be found at 3 Preface (G 11.138 11-27): 


There is nothing in nature that can be attributed to a lapse in it. For nature is always the same, 
and its virtue and its power of acting are the same everywhere, i.e., the laws and rules of nature 
according to which all thing follow, and change from one form into others, are everywhere and 
always the same and so the method of understanding the nature of things of any kind whatever 
should be the same also, namely, through the universal laws and rules of nature. The affects, then, 
of hate, anger, envy etc. considered in themselves follow from the same necessity and power of 
nature as other singular things; and therefore they admit of certain causes through which they 
are understood and they have certain properties that are as suitable for our knowledge as the 
properties of any other thing that we are pleased to consider. Therefore I will treat the nature and 
violence of the affects, and the power of the mind against them by the same method by which, in 
the preceding arguments, I treated God and the Mind: I will consider human actions and appe- 
tites just as ifit were an investigation of lines, planes, and bodies. 


Here Spinoza infers from the fact that nature is always and everywhere the same that 
he can treat the affects as things that follow with the same necessity as other things 
in nature, that is, as following what is always the same, the laws of nature. In other 
words, his argument is that whatever is true of all things in nature will also be true of 


5 Spinoza does frequently refer to reason in the passages following 2p44 as regarding things from the 
necessity of God's eternal nature and under a certain eternal standpoint. The word “eternal presents a prob- 
lem for my interpretation, as does the epistemological discussion of contingency in 2p44s. My claims about 
reason are substantiated however by Spinoza's reference to the common notions at the end of 2p44c2's 
demonstration. They, as I will argue, certainly apply to durationally existent singular things at all times and 
places. Here is a suggestion about how we might understand Spinoza's references to the eternal and still con- 
sider necessity” at 2p44 to mean most specifically sempiternity: where he talks about the eternal perspective, 
Spinoza consistently writes about a certain or this eternal perspective. Perhaps he takes this eternal perspec- 
tive, the eternal perspective on the attribute of extension specifically, as a perspective encompassing all times 
and all places. 
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the human affects. Notably, because certain properties are omnipresent we know that 
those properties will be present in our affects. 

At 4p9 Spinoza argues that an affect whose cause we imagine to be with us now is 
stronger than an affect whose cause we do not imagine to be with us now. Then, at 4p11, 
he argues that an affect toward a thing we regard as necessary is more powerful than an 
affect toward a thing that we regard as possible or contingent. The argument for 4p11 
depends upon 4p9. That suggests that for me to imagine a thing as necessary is for me 
to imagine it as present to me. Note, however, that the necessity of things in the ordi- 
nary sense does not make them present to me. Caesar is necessary in that sense, but he 
has been dead since March. 4p11, then, must by necessary” mean what must be present 
to me at all times or necessary in the sense of omnipresence. 

In Part 4, many propositions concern the value of particular passions. For example, 
Spinoza argues at 4p45 and its corollaries that hate and its forms can never be good. 
Then, at 4p51s, Spinoza concludes that indignation is necessarily evil. The ascription 
of necessity in this case must have an omnipresent sense if we are to understand the 
proposition correctly. Here necessity in the familiar sense of 1p33 would add little to 
the proposition. Whatever is evil is, by 1p33, necessarily evil. That is not what Spinoza 
means, however. At 4p51s, he refers to back to the proposition that hate can never be 
good to argue that indignation, as a form of hate, is always and everywhere evil wher- 
ever it arises as well. 


2. Epistemology, Possibility, and Reason 


Unlike contingency, possibility is in the end an epistemological notion for Spinoza. 
This definition immediately follows the definition of contingency quoted above: 


4D4: I call the same singular things possible to the extent that, while we attend to the causes 
from which they must be produced, we do not know whether those causes are determined to 
produce them. 


Considering for example a singular thing that exists durationally in the future, on this 
definition, I may regard that thing as possible if my understanding of its causes is not 
deep enough for me to know whether it will come to pass or not. Whatever issues from 
those causes will be both necessary and determined, of course, but since 1 do not know 
this eternal truth, 1 may regard that thing, or another, which in fact will not be pro- 
duced by those causes, as possible. Such things, from the account of Spinozas meta- 
physics that we have given in section 1, will be contingent if they are to come about. 
The main point of this section is to show that epistemological status tracks metaphys- 
ical status closely in this way. Singular things are not known well and are therefore 
regarded as possible. They are contingent in the sense of 4D3. Common properties are 
known well and are therefore regarded as certain. They are necessary in the omnipres- 
ent sense. Spinoza associates them with truths of reason. 
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Spinozas use of the word “same” ('easdem”) at 4D4 refers back to 4D3, so it shows 
us that the things discussed in 4D4 are singular things. If we refer back to Spinoza's 
necessitarianism, we may say that these definitions do not admit that we ever con- 
sider anything that is omnipresent to be merely possible. We only call possible some 
of those things that have essential existence and a determinate finite durational 
existence. So we might well consider Pegasus possible, if we did know that it could 
not exist, but we would never consider it possible that Pegasus would neither move 
nor be at rest. 

Spinoza's account of the three kinds of knowledge reinforces this conclusion. 
It is especially important for our purposes because it introduces his account of 
reason and we are interested in the prescriptive character of the commands of 
reason. 


2p4082: From all we have said above, itis clear that we perceive many things and form universal 
notions: 

1. From singular things represented to us through the senses in a mutilated way, confusedly 
and without order for the intellect (2p29c): for that reason 1 have been accustomed to calling 
such perceptions knowledge from scattered experience. 

2. Erom signs, for example, from the fact that having heard or read certain words we remem- 
ber things and we form certain ideas similar to them, through which we imagine the things 
(2p188). In what follows I will call both these ways of regarding things “knowledge of the first kind, 
“opinion, or “imagination. 

3. Finally, from the fact that we have common notions and adequate ideas of the proper- 
ties of things (2p38c, 2p39, 2p39c, and 2p40); and 1 will call this reason” and “the second kind of 
knowledge”. 

In addition to these two kinds of knowledge there is also a third kind, as I will show in what fol- 
lows, which 1 will call intuitive knowledge [scientiam intuitivam]. And this kind of knowledge 
proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the ade- 
quate knowledge ofthe essences of things. (Emphasis added) 


The first kind of knowledge includes the knowledge that we have, at least in ordi- 
nary cases, of singular things: the knowledge that we gain from the sensation of those 
things. Because sensation always has a partial cause outside of the mind, its ideas are 
always inadequately caused. Therefore they are themselves always inadequate ideas, 
as Spinozas description of them in the scholium as mutilated and confused implies. 
At 4p41, Spinoza makes an even stronger claim: knowledge of the first kind is the only 
inadequate knowledge; knowledge of the second and third kind is necessarily adequate 
and true. This account of knowledge jibes nicely with the epistemic account of possi- 
bility. The only things that we regard as possible are singular things. When I regard 
something as possible it is because I do not have certain knowledge. Our knowledge 
of singular things through the first kind of knowledge is the only uncertain knowledge 
that we have. That might explain why singular things are the only things that I ever 
consider possible. 
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Reason, which is adequate, is knowledge from the fact that we have common notions 
and adequate ideas of the properties of things. The common notions are introduced 
at 2p38C: 


From this it follows that there are certain ideas or notions common to all men. For (212) all bodies 
agree in certain things which (2p38) must be perceived adequately, or clearly and distinctly, by all. 


It is not clear precisely what the common notions include, and, of course properties of 
things” in Spinoza's account of the second kind of knowledge at 2p4082 might include 
more properties than those captured by the common notions. Notably, Spinoza argues 
at 2p39 that the mind will have an adequate idea of whatever is common to the human 
body and some external body, suggesting that we can know by reason some proper- 
ties other than common properties. So it is also not clear what ideas of reason include. 
Commentators have suggested that the common notions include very basic principles 
of mathematics, geometry, physics, and logic.'* This conjecture is based upon a thought 
about how laws governing thought might correlate with laws governing bodies: just as 
there are certain laws governing bodies that are perfectly universal and apply to all bod- 
ies whatsoever, such that there will not be a body or a part of a body that violates them, 
so there are certain laws governing all ideas, such that no idea whatsoever violates them. 

We have already seen 212 in our account of what is omnipresently the case about 
body. The common notions, then, connect one of Spinozas strongest metaphysi- 
cal claims, that there are properties that exist, in the strong sense of existence, and 
are omnipresent in body, to a strong epistemological claim: we always have adequate 
knowledge of those properties. 

This result is extremely important for Spinoza because it gets us some knowledge of 
the external world. Those properties that are to be found everywhere and at all times 
are properties of the singular things with which we interact in sensation also, of course, 
and Spinoza takes us to have adequate knowledge of those properties of those things 
when we interact with them. Here is what he writes in the demonstration to 2p38: 


Dem.: Let A bea thing that is common to all bodies and is equally in the part and in the whole of 
each body. I say that A cannot be conceived except adequately. For its idea (2p7c) will necessar- 
ily be adequate in God, both to the extent that he has the idea of the human body and also to the 
extent that he has ideas ofits affections, which (2p16, 2p25, 2p27) involve in part (ex parte invol- 
vunt) the nature both ofthe human body and also that ofthe external bodies. That is (2p12, 2p13), 
the idea will necessarily be adequate in God to the extent that he constitutes the human mind 
or to the extent that he has the ideas that are in the human mind. The mind therefore (2p11C) 


'% Discussions important to mine here include Martial Gueroult, Spinoza Il: LÁme (Paris: 
Aubier-Montaigne, 1974), appendix 12; Bennett, Study, 182-4; Henry Allison, Benedict de Spinoza: An 
Introduction (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987), 114-5; Margaret Wilson, “Spinozas Theory of 
Knowledge; in The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 89-141, pp. 111-16; Jon Miller, Spinoza and the a priori, Canadian Journal of Philosophy 34, no. 3 
(2004): 555-90. Important hints about ideas of reason and common properties arise in 212, an example that 
Spinoza offers at 2p4082, and discussions of reason in Spinoza's early TIE ($$91-101). 
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necessarily perceives A adequately both to the extent that it perceives itselfand also to the extent 
that it perceives its own or any external body, nor can A be perceived in any other way. 


As Spinozas account of the first kind of knowledge makes clear, I will not have ade- 
quate knowledge of the singular things that I perceive through the senses. I may there- 
fore regard them as possible. Inadequate ideas, however, as fragmentary ideas, may be 
in part adequate. The demonstration to 2p38 suggests that all of my sensory ideas are 
adequate at least insofar as they are ideas of common properties. 

Properties that are omnipresent in body, therefore, will always be known to a mind 
in its encounters with other things. I will take reason to consist predominantly of the 
knowledge of such properties.” Thus when l interact with my chair—for example 
when I see it—I will not know the chair itself adequately. Spinoza's account of reason 
assures us, however, that I will know some of the chair's properties adequately. This 
point holds for all minds: anyone seeing the chair may be presumed to know the com- 
mon properties adequately in the chair. Because this is true, mistakes about common 
properties—although we make such mistakes frequently—are difficult to explain. At 
2p47s Spinoza suggests, notably, that most such mistakes must be errors in expression: 


Men do not have as clear an understanding of God as they have of the common notions. This is 
because they cannot imagine God as they can bodies so that they have affixed the name 'God' to 
images of things that they are used to seeing... And indeed most errors consist in this alone: that 
we simply apply names to things incorrectly. When, for example, someone affirms that the lines 
drawn from the center of a circle to its circumference are unequal, he surely understands, in that 
instance at least, something different from the mathematicians. Similarly when men err in cal- 
culating, the numbers they have in mind differ from those that are on the paper. 


I may well fail to know that the chair is manufactured in Ohio. So if I assert that it is 
from North Carolina, that mistake is easy to explain: I have an inadequate idea of the 
chair. On the other hand, if I assert that the chair is neither in motion nor at rest, that 
error is difficult to explain. For 1 may be relied upon to know that it is either in motion 
or at rest. 


3. The Commands of Reason and the 
Common Notions 


We may now turn to the commands of reason. Spinoza uses a variety of normative 
language, and it may be that some of the claims he makes in other terms may rightly be 
considered to be or to imply commands of reason. Although Spinoza makes a number 


7 At 2p39 and its corollary Spinoza adds to his account of the second kind of knowledge an important 
further claim: if there are properties that are perhaps not omnipresent in body but at least fully present both 
in ones own body and also in other bodies with which one interacts, then the mind will also have adequate 
knowledge of that property in both bodies. So, although reason includes all of the common notions, it may 
include other notions as well. 
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of other claims that may be taken to be or imply such commands, those claims in the 
Ethics that explicitly invoke reason will be my principal concern here:* 


4p18s: Reason demands self love, seeking ones own advantage, seeking what is really useful to 
oneself, seeking what will really lead man to a greater perfection, striving as far as one can to 
preserve ones own being. 

4p18s: Men governed by reason want nothing for themselves that they do not desire for 
other men. 

4p24: Acting from virtue is nothing but acting, living and preserving being under the guid- 
ance of reason from the foundation of seeking ones own advantage. 

4p26: Erom reason, we strive for nothing but understanding. 

4p35: To the extent that men live from the guidance of reason, and only to that extent, do they 
always necessarily agree in nature. 

4p35c: Nothing is more useful to man than a man who lives according to the guidance of 
reason. 

4p46: He who lives by the guidance of reason strives to the extent that he can to return anoth- 
ers hate, anger and contempt toward him with love or generosity. 

4pso: Pity in a man who lives by the guidance of reason is evil in itself, and useless. 

4p5oc: A man who lives by the guidance of reason strives as far as he can not to be touched 
by pity. 

4p51: Favor is not repugnant to reason; on the contrary it can agree with it and arise from it. 

4p53: Humility is not a virtue. Humility does not arise from reason. 

4p54: Repentance is not a virtue. It does not arise from reason. 

4p58: Honor is not contrary to reason, but can arise fromit. 

4p62: Insofar as a mind conceives things from the command of reason, it is affected equally 
whether the idea is ofa future, a past, or a present thing. 

4p63: He who is led by fear and does good in order to avoid evil is not led by reason. 

4p65: From the guidance of reason we follow the greater of two goods and the lesser of 
two evils. 

4p66: From the guidance of reason, we seek that greater future good before the lesser present 
one and the lesser present evil before the greater future one. 


The thesis of this essay—that the commands of reason form a class of value claim 
that amounts to a kind of common sense and so has a distinctive power to moti- 
vate—depends heavily on Spinozas association of those commands with reason as it 
is described in Ethics 2. 1 have argued that ideas of reason are distinctive in that every 
mind may be relied upon to know them in itself and in sensation in the things with 
which it interacts. Error that arises from them is, therefore, difficult to explain. So 
showing that reason' means the same thing where Spinoza describes the commands of 
reason will give us a strong reason to think that Spinoza takes the commands of reason 
to be known to all, and that he takes us to be continually aware of the commands of 
reason in our interactions with the external world. Error in action, practical error, that 
isa violation ofa command of reason should therefore be similarly difficult to explain. 


' This list includes items that are shortened and otherwise edited. These are not direct quotes. The list is 
selected from a comprehensive list of Spinozas normative claims in LeBuffe, Freedom, ch. 10. 
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We may start by making the case that reason” means the same thing in these differ- 
ent contexts. Because we have been considering passages principally from early in the 
Ethics and from Spinozas discussion of epistemology, it is not just evident that reason 
in his normative ethics is the same thing as that reason that Spinoza identifies with the 
second kind of knowledge. There is evidence, however, that suggests that Spinoza is 
consistent in his use of the term. It may be found principally in those passages in which 
Spinoza discusses the common properties of human being and in those passages in 
which he discusses time. 

Proposition 3 of Part 3 of the Ethics associates human knowledge with human 
action and so shows how propositions about human behavior might be associated 
with epistemological propositions. Recall that Spinoza introduces the doctrine of 
common properties at 2p38c, and he argues at 2p38's demonstration that these prop- 
erties can only be known adequately whether in one's own body or in other bodies. 
At 3p3, Spinoza builds on the doctrine of common notions in describing the mind's 
actions: 


3p3: The actions of the mind arise solely from adequate ideas; the passions however depend 
solely on inadequate ideas. 

Dem: The first thing that constitutes the essence of the mind is nothing other than the idea 
of an actually existing body (2p11, 2p13), which (2p15) is composed of many other ideas of 
which some are adequate (2p38C), others inadequate (2p298). Whatever therefore follows from 
the nature of the mind and of which the mind is its proximate cause, through which it must 
be understood, must necessarily follow either from an adequate or from an inadequate idea. 
But insofar as the mind (by 3p1) has inadequate ideas, to this extent it is necessarily acted on. 
Therefore, the actions of the mind follow from adequate ideas alone, and the mind is acted on 
only because it has inadequate ideas. 


Because some properties are wholly in bodies, according to the doctrine of common 
notions, ideas of those properties are adequate in minds. The association of adequate 
causation, or action in this restrictive sense, with adequate ideas at 3p3 suggests then 
that minds will act (and because they are adequate causes, will act well) insofar as they 
act from the common notions. 

The commands of reason that draw upon the notion of agreement in nature build 
quite clearly upon the doctrine of common notions. The most important of these is 
4p35 (I quote its demonstration only in part here): 


4p35: To the extent that men live from the guidance of reason, and only to that extent, do they 
always necessarily agree in nature. 

Dem.: To the extent that men struggle with affects that are passions, they can be different in 
nature (4p33) and contrary to one another (4p34). However, men are said to act to the extent that 
they live from the guidance of reason (3p3). 


There is a lot of difficult interpretative work that must go into understanding and eval- 
uating 4p35's demonstration. In particular, it requires work to understand precisely 
what grounds Spinoza has for arguing that things that agree with my nature are useful 
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to me.* For the present purpose, however, itis sufficient to notice that Spinoza uses 3p3 
as a source here for his claims about what it means to live from the guidance of reason. 
Because 3p3 depends directly upon the doctrine of the common notions, itis clear that 
living from the guidance of reason just is acting, in the narrow sense of 3p3, from the 
second kind of knowledge. Very roughly, the doctrine of 4p35 and related propositions 
starts from the view that my nature will be like yours at least insofar as our bodies, like 
any bodies, have all of the common properties. Spinoza suggests at 2p39 that some 
human bodies might share with some external bodies more properties than those that 
are common to all bodies. Two human bodies seem likely to be good candidates for the 
kinds of bodies that might share more properties in this way. So insofar as we act from 
these properties and not under the influence of external forces, we will agree in nature 
(4p35), and, so long as what agrees with me in nature is useful to me, another man liv- 
ingfrom the guidance of reason will be very like me and so very useful to me (4p35c1).* 

A clear connection between the second kind of knowledge and the commands of 
reason may also be found in the argument leading to 4p66, a proposition that defends 
an indifference to time in our value judgments. I suggested near the end of section 1 
that 2p44's reference to a certain standpoint of eternity might well be understood as a 
reference to omnipresence. At a corollary to that proposition, Spinoza makes the con- 
nection more explicit: 


2p44c2: Itis ofthe nature of reason to perceive things from a certain standpoint of eternity. 

Dem.: Indeed, it is of the nature of reason to consider things as necessary and not as contin- 
gent (2p44). Moreover it perceives this necessity truly (2p41) that is (126) as it is in itself. But 
(1p16) this necessity of things is itself the eternal necessity ofthe nature of God; therefore it is of 
the nature of reason to consider things from a certain standpoint of eternity. Add to this that the 
foundations of reason are notions which explain things that are common to all (2p38) and which 
do not explain the essence of any singular thing. Because of this, they must be conceived without 
any relation to time but from a certain eternal standpoint. 


Here, Spinoza refers directly to the second kind of knowledge and the common notions 
in describing an eternal standpoint. It does seem plausible that such ideas would be 
true, ifthey were, without respect to any particular time, since the properties that the 
common notions represent are omnipresent. Nevertheless, if the idea in question is 
an idea of imagination, it will be an idea about a singular thing with a finite duration. The 


2 At the end of 4p35's long demonstration, Spinoza cites 4p31c as the basis for this claim. That corollary, 
however, poses a challenge for sympathetic readers. In it, Spinoza moves from the claim that only what 
agrees with me in nature can be good for me to the conclusion relevant to 4p35, that is, that anything is useful 
to me to the extent that it agrees with my nature. 

* Tam here trying to state Spinoza's view, not defend it. I suggest that the best way to defend its plausibility 
is to emphasize Spinozas intellectualism. It may at least be argued that if we both wish to know, my pursuit 
of knowledge will help yours and vice-versa. Ifwe emphasize the common properties of our bodies, the case 
is more difficult to make. Insofar as we need nutrition, it is not clear that my nourishment will somehow be 
yours. On the contrary, barring arguments about cooperation and industry, it seems more likely that our 
common properties will bring us to compete for suitable foods. 
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doctrine of common properties suggests, by 2p44c2, only that, insofar as the idea is an 
idea of reason, it will not concern time. In other words, the idea may be inadequate insofar 
as itis of a particular time. 

Spinoza invokes 2p44c2 and the consideration of things with a finite duration from rea- 
son in the argument leading to 4p66, at 4p62: 


4p62: Insofar as the mind conceives things from the command of reason, it is affected equally, 
whether the idea is ofa future or a pastor of a present thing. 

Dem.: Whatever the mind conceives in following reason, it conceives under the same standpoint 
of eternity or necessity (2p44c2) and is affected with the same certainty (2p43, 2p435). So, whether 
the idea is ofa future or past or present thing, the mind conceives the thing with the same necessity 
and is affected with the same certainty. And whether the idea is of a future or past or present thing 
itwill notwithstanding in the same way be true (2p41), that is, it will notwithstanding have all ofthe 
same properties ofan adequate idea. Therefore, insofar as the mind conceives things from the com- 
mand of reason, itis affected equally, whether the idea is ofa future or a past or ofa present thing. 


If, in referring to reason, Spinoza means here to discuss ideas of the common proper- 
ties of things, as the reference to 2p44c2 suggests, then 4p62 seems simply to remind us 
that insofar as an idea is an idea of reason, it will have little to do with time. 

At 4p66, Spinoza uses 4p62 in order to draw a practical conclusion: reason gives us 
no basis for preferring more immediate goods or shunning more immediate evils. 


4p66: From the guidance of reason, we seek a greater future good before a lesser present one and 
alesser present evil before a greater future one. 

Dem.: If the mind could have adequate knowledge of a future thing, it would be affected 
toward the future thing with the same affect as it would toward a present thing (4p62). So, insofar 
as we attend to reason itself, as in this proposition we have supposed ourselves to do, the thing 
is the same whether the greater good or evil is supposed to be future or present. So therefore 
(4p65), we want a greater future good before a lesser present one, etc. 


Asin the case of 4p35, there is a lot of work that must be done to understand and evalu- 
ate Spinozas position here. I think that it is especially important to notice the hypo- 
thetical that begins the demonstration. “If we could have adequate knowledge of a 
future thing, leaves open the question of whether we can have such knowledge. Since 
my knowledge of the external world through common properties is based upon the 
interaction of my body with external things, or so 2p38 and 2p39 seem to suggest, it 
seems unlikely that I will have the second kind of knowledge of properties of future 
things, even ifit also seems inevitable that I would have adequate knowledge at least of 
the common properties in them were I to encounter them. The hypothetical makes it 
very difficult to understand how reasoning about singular things that are temporally or 
spatially distant from us is likely to work.” 


= Tn light of 4pg, which I discussed in section 1, 4p66 seems to suggest something like, if the future thing 
were present to you now and were a greater good than the good now currently affecting you, then you would 
prefer it. 
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Nevertheless, like 4p35 and the commands of reason related to it, 4p66 and the claims 
related to italso find a source in Spinoza's account of the common properties. This sug- 
gests that the commands of reason describe actions that we will perform insofar as and 
because we have the second kind of knowledge. Ideas for Spinoza are kinds of activity 
and adequate ideas, as 3p3 shows, are the means by which minds are adequate causes. 
The commands of reason, then, describe the sorts of actions that adequate ideas of 
common properties of bodies move us to do. 


4. Commands of Reason as Common Sense: Direct 
Evidence 


To this point, I have built a case for my characterization of the commands of reason, 
first, by explaining the importance of omnipresence to Spinoza's conception of reason, 
or at least of the common notions, in his theory of knowledge.” The omnipresence of 
certain properties guarantees in Spinoza's epistemology that we will always know them 
and that we will know them robustly, in our experience of the external world. Next, 
T have shown that Teasor' in Spinoza's epistemology is the same thing as 'reasor' in his 
ethics. Just as, for Spinoza, truths of reason in the common notions are known robustly 
to all and errors from them are therefore hard to explain, this univocity should lead us to 
conclude that, for Spinoza, commands of reason are known to all and errors from them 
are therefore hard to explain. In this, final, section I turn to direct textual evidence for 
this interpretation, the view that the commands of reason are a kind of common sense. 

In many passages and in slightly different ways, Spinoza at least suggests that people 
can be relied upon to pursue their own interests. A frequently cited passage is found in 
Ethics 1app (G 11.78 13-22): 


It will be sufficient here, if I take as a foundation what all should admit: namely, this, that all 
men are born ignorant of the causes of things and that all have an appetite, each to seek his 
own advantage, of which they are conscious.... All men in all things act for the sake of an end, 
namely, their advantage, which they want. 


On the basis of this passage and others like it, it is tempting to find in Spinoza a kind 
of psychological egoism on which, without exception, each seeks what he conceives 
of as his own advantage. Fortunately, Spinoza also offers a number of characteriza- 
tions of cases of human desire in which people do not seek their own advantage at all. 
He acknowledges that people, on occasion, seek wine or wealth or fame or their own 
death.* 


” Spinoza frequently overlooks 2p39's suggestion that reason has a scope greater than the common 
notions and takes the terms to be synonymous. One such passage, 5p7's demonstration, will be especially 
important to me. 

 Prominent passages in which Spinoza suggests that people seek ends other than their own advan- 
tage include Ethics 4p448 and 4p20s, and the TIE (G 1.6 7-12). I discuss this issue and these passages in 
Freedom, 122-5. 
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The interpretation ofthe commands of reason as common sense helps to make sense 
of the different characterizations of human desire. At the scholium to 4p18, Spinoza 
argues that reason requires that each ofus seek his own advantage (GIL.222 17-21): 


Because reason demands nothing contrary to nature, ittherefore demands this: that each person 
love himself; seek his own advantage, what is certainly to his advantage; want what certainly 
leads man to greater perfection; and, absolutely, that each person should strive, as far as it is in 
him, to preserve his own being. 


On the interpretation of the commands of reason as common sense, we should con- 
clude that everyone should pursue his own interest, that everyone knows this and 
therefore has a strong motive to do so, and that a failure in somebody to pursue his own 
interest will be difficult to explain. 

Thus, people all have a strong motive to pursue their own interests, as Spinoza argues 
at1 Appendix. Itis difficult to square Spinoza claim that people always do pursue their 
own advantage with his claims elsewhere that people pursue other ends, including 
their own destruction. Perhaps we might argue that in the restrictive, technical sense 
of action of 3p3, it be admitted with 1 Appendix that whenever people act, they act in 
pursuit of their own interests. All other behavior will be passive in this sense. Perhaps, 
and these are not exclusive alternatives, we might argue that Spinoza takes people who 
pursue other ends nevertheless to mistake those ends for their own advantage. At any 
rate, in bad circumstances, common sense goes by the wayside. People will sometimes 
be moved against their own judgment about what they ought to do, to do something 
that violates common sense. Indeed that is how Spinoza characterizes those who 
pursue for their own sake ends others than their own advantage. He takes those who 
pursue wealth or esteem exclusively to be sick or mad (4p44s). He does not deny that 
people commit suicide. He merely concludes that, when they do, they are overcome by 
powerful external causes (4p205). The explanation for behavior against the commands 
of reason, then, is that, although all of us at all times know and have a motive to act on 
the commands of reason, there are nevertheless powerful external causes that can give 
us a more powerful, passionate rather than active, motive to behave in ways that are 
contrary to the commands. 

Another passage has received less attention, but I think that itis also consistent with 
and good evidence for the characterization of the commands of reason as common 
sense. As we have seen, Spinoza argues at Ethics 4p62 and 4p66 that reason requires us 
to pursue greater goods and shun greater evils. In the Theological Political Treatise, this 
command of reason is prominent among the motives that people follow in submitting 
to a social contract. The benefits of cooperation are apparent, Spinoza argues, but peo- 
ple cannot simply agree to cooperate. Rather they must agree to direct everything from 
the command of reason (G 111.191 26-192 7): 


They would however have attempted this in vain ifthey had merely wanted to follow the prompt- 
ings of appetite. (Indeed by the laws of appetite each is drawn in a different direction.) Therefore 
they had to plan very steadily and agree to direct everything from the command of reason alone 
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(which no one dares openly to oppose, lest he seem mindless)...'The reason each had to enter 
this contract, so that it would be certain and fixed is now apparent. For the universal law of 
human nature is that no one neglects anything that he judges to be good except from hope for a 
greater good or from fear of a greater loss. Nor does he prefer any evil, except in order to avoid 
a greater one or from the hope of a greater good. That is, each person, of two goods chooses the 
one he judges to be greater; and of two evils that which seems to him lesser. I say explicitly what 
seems to the chooser to be greater or lesser, not that the thing necessarily is as he judges it. And 
this law is so firmly inscripted in human nature that it should be set among the eternal truths, 
which no one can fail to know. 


This passage shows, most explicitly at the very end ofit, that Spinoza takes everyone 
to know the commands of reason. Spinoza admits at the beginning of the passage that 
people can act contrary to the commands of reason whenever they follow “only what 
appetite urges. The passage also suggests, however, that following the commands is a 
“universal law of human nature” and that anyone opposing it will be mindless. 

The resonances between this passage and Hobbes's accounts of the laws of nature are 
powerful and instructive. Hobbes also takes the laws of nature to be part of common 
sense. In the Review and Conclusion to Leviathan, he writes: 


For 1 ground the civil right of sovereigns, and both the duty and liberty of subjects, upon the 
known natural inclinations of mankind, and upon the articles of the law of nature; of which no 
man, that pretends but reason enough to govern his private family, ought to be ignorant. 


Just as Spinoza takes the commands of reason to be what all know, Hobbes takes no 
minimally competent person to be ignorant of his laws of nature. This feature of the 
respective kinds of normative claims, that people can be relied upon to know them, 
gives them a function in society greater than other prescriptions. They may be pre- 
dictive to some small extent—although that extent depends upon the connection a 
philosopher finds between knowledge of the right and right action, and the prominent 
role of passion in both Spinoza and Hobbes suggests that this connection is tenuous. 
Beyond this, however, is the fact that there is a kind of pressure on all of us, even those 
of us who routinely fail to act on the commands of reason (or, for Hobbes, the laws of 
nature), to acknowledge them. This point seems critical to both authors. It is because 
no one dare openly oppose a command of reason that, in Spinozas account of the for- 
mation of society, leads all to consent to governing themselves by the command of 
reason. In Leviathan, the person who proclaims the law of justice false, either in his 
heart or with his tongue, is a fool. The bad consequences that come to a person who 
breaks a law of nature, moreover, have their source in the public dissemination of the 
knowledge that the breaker of law thinks that it is permissible to break law as much as 
in the ill-advised action itself. 


4 Thomas Hobbes, The English Works of Thomas Hobbes [Works], ed. Sir William Molesworth, 11 vols. 
(London: John Bohn, 1839-45), vol. iii. See p. 710 for the quoted passage, and pp. 132-4 for the account of the 
Fool and Hobbess reply. The argument that it is the Fool's statement, more than the action considered apart 
from its public nature, that is imprudent in Hobbes's view, which I find largely convincing, may be found in 
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Spinoza's account of social contract resonates also with our interpretation of Ethics 
1 Appendix. Those who fail to pursue the greater good or the lesser evil will know that 
it is a command of reason that they should follow this rule. Spinoza's emphasis on 
their judgment suggests that error arises typically where people judge badly, mistak- 
ing greater goods for lesser goods, for example. Perhaps the function of the contract, 
then, is to make the value of different options easier to recognize and so to minimize 
such errors. The opening of the passage leaves open the possibility that people might 
also err in other ways, being moved by passions so strongly that their motive from 
the command of reason is simply overwhelmed by a more powerful motive. As in the 
interpretation of 1 Appendix, however, it is not clear in the passage whether this haz- 
ard is something different from the hazard of mistaking the value of different ends. 
All know that it is right to pursue their own advantage, and in some sense all want to 
do this, even if they may want other things as well. What remains is to ensure that all 
understand what their own advantage consists in and that they act on a desire for this 
end rather than some other desire. 


5. Conclusion: The Sage and the Prescriptions 
of Part5 


Spinoza famously ends Ethics by noting that true excellence is rare and difficult to 
achieve. I think that the account of the commands of reason developed here can help 
explain how precisely on Spinoza's view it is that the few who master their passions to a 
large degree finally do so. All of us know the commands of reason, or so 1 have argued. 
Because the commands of reason are, like all of reason, constantly reinforced in expe- 
rience, they are known in the sense of being constantly present to mind. They therefore 
provide a strong source of motivation for right action. Spinoza makes this point at 5p7: 


5p7: Affects that arise from or are intensified by reason are, ifwe take account of time, more pow- 
erful than those that are related to singular things that we consider to be absent. 

Dem.: We consider a thing to be absent not because of the affect by means of which we imag- 
ine it, but because of this, that our body is affected by another affect that precludes the thing's 
existence (2p17). Therefore an affect which is related (refertur) to a thing that we consider to be 
absent is not of such a nature that it surpasses the rest of a mans actions and power (see 4p6); 
but, to the contrary, its nature is such that it can be checked in some way by those affections that 
preclude the existence of its external cause (4p9). An affect, however, that arises from reason is 
related necessarily to the common properties of things (see the definition of reason in 2p4082), 
which we also consider to be present (for there can be nothing that precludes their present 


Kinch Hoekstra's “Hobbes and the Foole, Political Theory 25, no. 5 (1997): 620-54; and Nothing to Declare? 
Hobbes and the Advocate of Injustice, Political Theory 27, no. 2 (1999): 230-5. The most important short texts 
in favor of this view open the discussion, “the fool hath said in his heart, there is no such thing as justice; and 
sometimes also with his tongue' (Hobbes, Works, 132), and enter into Hobbes's account of why the fool will 
be shunned, therefore he which declares he thinks it reason to deceive those who help him../ (Hobbes, 
Works, 134). 
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existence) and which we always imagine in the same way (2p38). Therefore, such an affect will 
always remain the same, and consequently (541), affects that are opposed to it and that are not 
reinforced (foventur) by their external causes, must adapt themselves more and more to it, until 
they are no longer opposed. To that extent, an affect that arises from reason is more powerful.” 


A current temptation, a cookie in the hand, can be powerful. It may well overwhelm 
my better judgment. For, even ifT know that the cookie is bad for me, the cookie itselfis 
right there, acting on me, pushing and pushing me to eat it. Supposing that it is against 
reason to eat the cookie, I will also have an active urge not to eat it. All imagination, 
Spinoza writes in the demonstration to 5p7, includes the present knowledge of the 
common properties, so just as my present experience pushes me to eat the cookie, my 
present experience urges me not to eat it. It is a fair struggle. May the more powerful 
push win. 

Now suppose with Spinoza that the cause of my passionate desire, the cookie, is 
absent. In this case, reason is still acting on me because whatever lam experiencinghas 
the common properties. Spinoza argues that in a case where there is not an external 
cause to reinforce an inclination that I have against reason, that inclination will slowly 
wither. Nothing opposes my desire from reason not to eat the cookie. My desire to eat 
the cookie will by 5p7 slowly recede.* 

What keeps many of us in bondage to passion, then, is the influence of powerful and 
present external causes, which give us desires that overwhelm desires arising from rea- 
son and continually reinforce those desires in us. To the extent that we can resist such 
influence, 5p7 suggests, reason will guide us and we will be free from passion. I think 
that the prescriptive ethics of the Ethics that are not known to all, those of Part 5, are 
those that require the sorts of actions that the sage performs in order to resist precisely 
such causes. One of the prescriptions may be found at 5p4s: 


We should work especially hard in order to know each affect clearly and distinctly, insofar as it 
can be done, so that thereby the mind may be determined from an affect to thinking those things 
that it perceives clearly and distinctly and in which it may be completely content; and also so that 
the affect may be separated from the thought ofan external cause and joined to true thoughts. 


Suppose that the external cause of passion is something that we simply cannot escape. 
Cookies are not universal in the way that common properties are, but, supposing that 
we work in a bakery or an American university library, they are everywhere. Reason, 
then, will never have the advantage that Spinoza describes at 5p7, for the cause of a 
desire for a cookie will also have a continual influence on us through the imagination. 
It is not altogether clear how Spinoza thinks that we may attain a clear and distinct 
understanding of our affects in the way recommended by 5p4s. Nevertheless, the end 


3 Note that here Spinoza equates ideas of reason with the common notions, overlooking 2p39. 

25 At 2p17 in his introduction of imagination, Spinoza associates regarding as present with regarding as 
existing. This opens the possibility of many more complicated cases, in which the present cause of passion is 
not itself the object of passion. For example, it may be the present influence of a familiar smell that causes in 
me a passionate desire for a future end or perhaps a hopeless longing for one long past. 
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of the prescription is clear: we are to separate harmful affects from the thought of an 
external cause. This clearly seems like a strategy for such a difficult case. Ifthe passion 
is persistent, reason may not through its own natural power overwhelm it. Work, then, 
to transform the passion by separating it from that which gives it its unusual potency, 
its external cause. 

Spinoza offers further prescriptions at 5p10s: 


We have asserted as a maxim oflife (see 4p46 and 4p465) that hate should be conquered by love, 
or nobility, not however by reciprocal hatred. So that we may always have this rule of reason 
ready when it is needed, however, we should think and meditate often about common human 
wrongs and how and in what way they may best be driven away by nobility. 

We should think about tenacity in the same way in order to set aside fear; that is, we should 
recount in detail and frequently imagine the common dangers of life, and how, by presence of 
mind and by strength of character they may best be avoided and overcome. 


Consider another hazard facing reason. In this case, we are concerned not about exter- 
nal causes that are continually present but about external causes that, when they do 
occasionally arise, are especially powerful or especially dangerous. For small passions 
such as the desire for a cookie that arises in conjunction with a relatively harmless pas- 
sion such as titillation, we might hope that reason can hold its own while the external 
cause is present. Alternatively, even if we give in to passion and eat the cookie, there 
may not be any great long-term harm done by that passion. I will survive the cookie, 
and that external cause will then be removed. There are other passions, however, that 
I may not survive. These passions may be so powerful that, when their external causes 
arise, they completely overwhelm reason and pose a grave threat. The prescriptions 
of 5p1os seem to address this problem. Although it happens as a matter of course in 
experience that the commands of reason are present to mind, they do not help or do 
not do enough to help the mind in the face of these especially dangerous passions. So 
the sage should cultivate active affects, nobility, and tenacity, so that they are present 
to mind in the same way that, as a matter of course, the commands of reason are 5p10s 
(G 1.287 24-9): 


The best thing, therefore, that we can do while we do not have perfect knowledge of our affects is 
to conceive the right principle for living, or sure maxims of life, to commit them to memory, and 
to apply them continually to particular cases we frequently meet in life, so that our imagination 
will be affected by them extensively, and they will always be at hand for us. 


In this way, the sage will be better able to resist hatred and fear. 

Allofus, then, possess common sense. We know the commands of reason because— 
setting aside 2p39 and taking the commands of reason narrowly as Spinoza does at 
sp7—they are related to common properties. Moreover, we all have them continually 
reinforced in experience. So long as present temptation and powerful passion do not 
interfere, then, all of us will live from the commands of reason. Unfortunately, present 
temptation and powerful passion are serious obstacles and most of us often fail to fol- 
low reason. The prescriptions that Spinoza teaches in Part 5 give us moral knowledge 
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beyond common sense. The sage is the person who applies the prescriptions of 5p4s 
and 5p10s, continually working to understand passion and to keep nobility and tenac- 
ity present to mind in the same way that all ofus have the commands of reason present 
to mind. As a result, the sage is able to resist temptation and powerful passion to a 
degree greater than the ordinary person and, as Spinoza writes at the end of 5p10s, 
“will in a brief time be able to direct most of his actions according to the command of 
reason.” 


27 Many thanks to John Carriero, Matthew Kisner, Christopher Menzel, and Andrew Youpa for their com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Desire and Good in Spinoza 


Olli Koistinen 


1. Introduction 
In 3p9s Spinoza states, 


From all this, then, it is clear that we neither strive for, nor will, neither want, nor desire anything 
because we judge itto be good; on the contrary, wejudge something to be good because we strive 
for it, will it, want it, and desire it. 


So our desires settle what is good and Spinoza can be understood as holding that value 
judgments express desires. This does not mean that he holds that ifa particular desire 
happens to be the strongest one, then the subject believes that the object of the desire 
is the best one among the alternatives; or that if someone judges that an object is the 
best one and she also desires that object most, then the thing desired would be the 
best for her. There may be errors in value judgments. The miser judges money best, 
desires money most, but still errs. The point is that the miser builds his judgment on 
what could be called a false desire: a desire that is not in line with the desire that con- 
stitutes his real self. Desiring money for its own sake contributes to one's destruction. 
The desire that constitutes ones real self, what Spinoza calls the “actual essence” of a 
thing (3p7 3p7d), is the desire to stay in existence, and the badness or goodness of other 
desires is fundamentally dependent on their relation to this basic desire or conatus. 

In this essay, my principal interest lies in uncovering Spinoza's reasons for holding 
this kind of desire first view as well as to understand how, according to Spinoza, our 
motivation works. In the passage cited above, Spinoza says that From all this, then, it 
is clear that we neither strive for, nor will, neither want, nor desire anything because we 
judge it to be good” (3pgs). It is quite puzzling what these above considerations are. My 
main claim is that Spinoza thought that motivation by pure goodness, instead of mak- 
ing agency possible, would pose a fundamental threat to agency; it would violate the 
unity of Spinozas agent where mind and body work together. Moreover, motivation 
by pure goodness is often seen as a necessary condition of freedom. Thus, Spinozas 
reasons for thinking that there is no room for motivation by pure goodness also tells us 
a lot about his view of freedom. 
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In section 2 I outline the basics of Spinozas conception of a human being as an idea 
of the human body. It seems that all our desires are expressions of a basic desire to stay 
in existence. In section 3 I will give an interpretation of Spinozas view of the funda- 
mental elements of motivation. In section 4 1 provide an argument that shows that 
Spinozas idea that human beings have a dual nature with both mental and physical 
predicates makes any motivation by considerations about pure goodness impossible. 
In sections 5 and 6, I turn to understanding. According to Spinoza, human beings have 
a desire to understand. In section 5 l investigate the desire to understand through com- 
mon notions while in 6 I turn my attention to the desire to understand by intuitive 
knowledge. 


2. Spinoza on Human Being 


In 2p13c Spinoza concludes his treatment of the relation between mind and body by 
making the following claim: 


From this it follows that man consists of a mind and a body, and that the human body exists, as 
we are aware ofit. 


While this sounds a lot like Descartes, Spinoza had a rather different way of under- 
standing the mind-body union. According to Spinoza any idea that actually exists, 
i.e., has duration, has that duration because of its object. An idea that actually exists 
must have an object that actually exists.* Moreover, Spinoza holds that there is in his 
God-centered system an infinite idea of God in which all bodies are thought about. 
A human mind is, then, an idea of God that has a particular body as its object. So my 
existence is God's thinking of a particular body, and as a man or human being I am 
the composite of that idea and this body. Of course this may sound strange because it 
raises the question, how can my existence as a subject derive from God's thinking ofa 
body? My finger does not become a thinking subject when T happen to think about it. 


* This characterization of actuality may appear too tight because at 5p29s Spinoza seems to say that there 
are two kinds of actuality: the one that a thing enjoys as a spatio-temporal entity and the other wherein actu- 
ality is given through the thing's being involved in the attributes of God. In Latin 5p29s goes as follows: “Res 
duobus modis a nobis ut actuales concipiuntur, vel quatenus easdem cum relatione ad certum tempus, + locum 
existere, vel quatenus ipsas in Deo contineri, e- ex naturae divinae necessitate consequi concipimus. Quae 
autem hóc secundo modo ut verae, seu reales concipiuntur, eas sub aeternitatis specie concipimus, + earum 
ideae aeternam, infinitam Dei essentiam involvunt, ut Propositione 45. Partis 2. ostendimus, cuius etiam 
Scholium vide” (G 11.298-9). This is a problematic passage because it seems to muddy the waters. Since even 
the essences of non-existent things are contained in God, it would mean that they are actual in the latter 
sense of “actuality. However, 2p8s, to which Spinoza refers at 2p45, strongly suggests that only those things 
that are related to space and time are actual. The problem seems to be with the translation of 'ut' at the 
beginning of 5p29s. It seems that by the first sentence Spinoza intends to say that “Things, as actual, can be 
conceived in two ways..., ¡.e., that the existence of any thing that is actual can be conceived in two ways. This 
would be well in accord with 2p45 where Spinoza claims that any idea ofan actual existent involves an eternal 
and infinite essence of God. That an actual existent can be conceived as being involved in the attributes of 
God does not widen the scope of actual things. 
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Spinoza would say that this is not a problem because God does not think of my body 
as an infinite subject but as a finite subject which isidentical to me as a thinking thing.* 

It seems to me that Spinoza's attempt to reduce the mind-body relation to that of 
the idea-object relation is fascinating. The latter relation is something that we are 
acquainted with. It is not an artificial relation like the one that is supposed to tie the 
thinking substance to extended substance. However, it is also rather odd to charac- 
terize the mind-body relation in terms of the idea—object relation because it seems 
that the body is not the object of the human mind in the same sense as a horse is the 
object of the idea of somebody looking at it. However, this oddness disappears once it 
is understood that so-called ordinary things that we perceive are in fact modifications 
of our body. Everything I perceive is in fact a modification of my body and therefore 
we, as human beings, are locked onto our bodies. This kind of afirmation of the exist- 
ence of body is an expression of force. There is a kind of love relation between me and 
my body while I strive to affirm its existence and be with it. This kind of thinking of my 
body, i.e., striving to affirm its existence, is my essence, Spinoza seems to say already 
at 2p11d. 

What this suggests is that any human mind is a mind that has the body as its content. 
The ideas that there are in the mind are necessarily of basically bodily things. So a 
desire must be a modification of an idea such that its content is expressible in concepts 
that are fundamentally related only to extension. However, pure goodness cannot be 
anything like a physical entity involving concepts that are conceived through only the 
attribute of extension. Thus, a human mind cannot even form an idea of pure meta- 
physical goodness. This is one way of ruling out the possibility of cognition of pure 
goodness and hence also as ruling out the possibility of goodness being involved in the 
content of desires and as having the mysterious power of turning an idea into a desire. 


3. A Short Look at Spinozas Theory of Motivation 


Even though Spinoza's conception of the mind-body union seems to entail that there 
is no room for an idea of pure goodness, it might be claimed that the ordinary view, 
present for example in Plato's Republic, that thinking about goodness has motivational 
power can be regarded as evidence against it. For example, it might be held that we 
have in the understanding or intellect some kind of innate idea of goodness as such. 
In this section, I will take a detailed look at Spinoza's theory of motivation as a back- 
ground in assessing his conception of evaluative judgments as expressions of desires. 
In Part 2, the key dynamic or action-involving concept is that of affirmation. Every 
idea involves affirmation and the affirmation is an act ofthe mind. In Part 2 Spinoza is 


? T have considered this in my “Spinozas Eternal Self, in Topics in Early Modern Philosophy of Mind 
(New York: Springer, 2008), 151-69. There I claim that Spinoza makes a distinction between the self and the 
mind. This is important because Spinoza's formulations may suggest that there is no room for real subjectiv- 
ity in his world. 
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arguing against Descartess conception of belief or judgment where a belief consists of 
two components: (i) the understanding proposes an idea to the will, and (ii) the will in 
turn freely accepts, denies, or merely entertains the idea. However, for Spinoza every 
idea is an act of afirmation (or denial), and basically it is its relation to other ideas that 
determines whether an idea is a judgment.? According to Spinoza there are no other 
acts of will. Moreover, it is important to bear in mind that for Spinoza the will is notan 
independent faculty but an abstraction drawn from particular volitions: 


In this same way it is also demonstrated that there is in the Mind no absolute faculty of under- 
standing, desiring, loving, etc. From this it follows that these and similar faculties are either 
complete fictions or nothing but Metaphysical beings, or universals, which we are used to form- 
ing from particulars. So intellect and will are to this or that idea, or to this or that volition as 
“stone-ness' is to this or that stone, or man to Peter or Paul. 

We have explained the cause of men's thinking themselves free in the Appendix of Part 1. But 
before I proceed further, it should be noted here that by will I understand a faculty of affirming 
and denying, and not desire. 1 say that 1 understand the faculty by which the Mind affirms or 
denies something true or something false, and not the desire by which the Mind wants a thing 
or avoidsit. 

But after we have demonstrated that these faculties are universal notions which are not dis- 
tinguished from the singulars from which we form them, we must now investigate whether the 
volitions themselves are anything beyond the very ideas of things. We must investigate, I say, 
whether there is any other affirmation or negation in the Mind except that which the idea 
involves, insofar as itis anidea—on this see the following Proposition and also 2D3—so that our 
thought does not fall into pictures. For by ideas I understand, not the images that are formed at 
the back of the eye (and, if you like, in the middle of the brain), but concepts of Thought [NS: or 
the objective Being of a thing insofar as it consists only in Thought]. (2p48s) 


In this rich and difficult passage, Spinoza emphasizes that by will he understands a fac- 
ulty of affirming and denying, and not desire as a spring of behavior.* 

Spinoza moves the focus from the cognitive agent of Part 2 to the conative agent in 
the beginning of Part 3. In Part 1 Spinoza introduced the notion of force to his ontology. 
God exists by necessity and has the power to produce effects; in fact God is seen as the 
cause of the essences and existence of things, and Spinoza also claims that the sign of 
reality is the ability to cause effects. Nothing exists from whose nature some effect does 
not follow” is the concluding proposition of Part 1 (1p36). So human beings as God's 
effects have to cause changes and thus have to act. 


3 One might think that there are what could be called clear and distinct ideas, such as the idea that the 
angles of a triangle equal two right angles, which are judgments irrespective of other ideas. I am not quite 
certain whether this holds. One might withdraw from judging so under an evil demon hypothesis, for exam- 
ple. Of this see the TIE $79. 

1 In Ethics Part 2 Spinoza deals with the cognitive agent, i.e., with an agent whose activity consists in the 
formation of beliefs through affirmations and denials. The other function traditionally given to the will is 
that of deciding what to do. Spinoza claims in 3p2s that in fact such decisions are also affirmations which 
consist in stating that something is the case: “this decision of the mind which is believed to be free is not dis- 
tinguished from the imagination itself, or the memory, nor is it anything beyond that affirmation which the 
idea, insofar as itis an idea necessarily involves (3p2s, GII.144). 
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The actions of things (res), despite not having final causes, are shaped by a fun- 
damental striving to persevere in existence. This kind of striving lies at the heart of 
Spinoza's theory of motivation and he calls it the conatus: 


Each thing, as far as it can by its own power, strives to persevere in its being. (3p6)* 


As we have seen, for Spinoza every human being is a mind-body union. Because 
the conatus of the mind is an idea of the body, the mind strives to affirm everything the 
body strives toward. At 3p28d Spinoza puts this by saying that the conatus ofthe mind, 
or its power of thinking, is equal to and at one in nature with the body's conatus, or 
power of acting. So particular decisions ofthe mind are nothing but affirmations of the 
body's strivings. My decision to speak, for example, is nothing but the affirmation of 
something my body is striving to do. Itis not such that a particular decision is a flash of 
light in the darkness but, rather, an idea that has as its object the whole body: 


All these things, indeed, show clearly that both the decision of the mind and the appetite and the 
determination of the body by nature exist together—or rather are one and the same thing, which 
we call a decision when it is considered under, and explained through, the attribute of thought, 
and which we call a determination when it is considered under the attribute of extension and 
deduced from the laws of motion and rest. (3p2s)* 


In 3p9s, Spinoza characterizes the conatus of the mind in two ways: 


1. Will when related only to the mind. 
2. Appetite when related to the mind and body together. 


Moreover, desire is related to appetite through consciousness: 
3. Desire is generally related to men insofar as they are conscious of their appetite. 


Spinoza also claims in this same scholium that the appetite is the essence of men from 
whose nature necessarily follow those things that promote his preservation. 

So when conatus is described from the mind' side, it is nothing but the striving to 
affirm certain things; in the spirit of Leibniz it could be called a striving toward cer- 
tain perceptions. When the striving is thought from the viewpoint ofthe mind-body 
union it is a kind of psychophysical unity: something that is difficult to describe in 
words but with which we are acquainted in everyday life and its ordinary activities 
when the mind and body work together. 


5 For Spinoza, anything that deserves to be a subject or an individual thing strives to persevere in its 
being. These strivers may well form aggregates, which is consistent with our ordinary conception of a thing. 
Nonetheless, Spinoza does not have to treat all aggregates of things as things. For Spinoza's conception of 
definition, see 1p8s2. 

$ My view that decisions are ideas that have modes of extension as their objects, to be understood correctly, 
requires an interpretation of the unity that an idea has with its object. Of this, see my “Spinoza on Mind) in 
Oxford Handbook of Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

7 It seems that typically at least desiring or wanting has a purely mental side too. IfI want to drink tea, 
Talso strive to make it the case that I believe that I am drinking tea. 
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The characterization of desire is difficult to comprehend because in 3p9s Spinoza 
uses the notion of consciousness, which he rather seldom uses. 1 do not think that 
Spinoza wants to say that appetites are such happenings that a special act of awareness 
is needed to have cognition of their occurrences. This is implausible because several 
appetites, such as hunger and thirst, are what could be called self-representing states 
involving awareness of their taking place. And, in any case, it would be weird to say 
that a desire is an appetite the subject is aware ofand that this is how desire is generally 
related to men. I believe that the mystery surrounding his characterization of desire 
dissolves when one reads carefully the following passage from 1app: 


It will be sufficient here if take as a foundation what everyone must acknowledge: that all men 
are born ignorant of the causes of things, and that they all want to seek their own advantage and 
are conscious of this appetite. (G 11.78) 


and connects it to what Spinoza takes to follow from the assumptions made init: 


[F]Jirst, that men think themselves to be free because they are conscious of their volitions and 
their appetite, and do not think, even in their dreams, ofthe causes by which they are disposed to 
wanting and willing, because they are ignorant of [those causes]. 

It follows, secondly, that men always act on account ofan end, namely on account of their own 
advantage, which they want. (G11.78) 


To make sense of Spinoza's claims here we should interpret the consciousness require- 
ment of desire as meaning that desires necessarily have an object of which the subject 
has a conception.* This interpretation is in line with what Spinoza says about desires 
involving an idea in 2a3: 


There are no modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever is designated by the word 
affects of the mind, unless there is in the same Individual the idea ofthe thing loved, desired, etc. 
But there can be an idea, even though there is no other mode of thinking. 


As I see it, appetite is a state of a subject that is driving the subject toward something. 
This state has, not necessarily but often, phenomenal characteristics, ¡.e., sensations 
connected to it. These sensations give the subject awareness of the appetitive state. 
However, such awareness is not enough for the subject to be conscious of the appetite. 
Consciousness further requires that the subject have an idea about that toward which 
she believes the appetite is pushing her.? 

While Spinoza's theory of desire seems to be a bit like a philosophical construction, 
he makes it more familiar by connecting it to sensations of pleasure (joy) and pain 
(sadness). Suppose I want to eat ice cream. Spinoza would analyze this as a state of 


$ Ttis not evident how Spinoza sees these conclusions following from what he gives as the foundation. If 
I am aware of the unpleasant state called hunger but ignorant of its causes, then it does not seem to follow 
that I conceive myself as a free agent here. 

2 Nothing, of course, prevents us from calling awareness a kind of consciousness. However, it seems that 
Spinoza does not want to do that. 
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the body which, given the bodily counterparts of the relevant beliefs, is driving me 
toward the ice-cream kiosk. In this situation, I have an idea of eating the ice cream, 
which is felt as pleasant, and 1 have an idea of not eating the ice cream, which in the 
same situation is felt as unpleasant or painful.** Such a conflict seems to be inherent in 
most of the desires that could be characterized as basic. What, then, justifies Spinozain 
his rigorous system to tie desires with pleasure and pain? 

Spinoza defines pleasure as a kind of upward movement where the body receives 
more reality; and, with not very transparent arguments, Spinoza draws from the cona- 
tus thesis that the conatus is not only something that is directed toward holding the 
thing in existence but also pushing it toward something in which the thing exists more 
fully. Thus, he is able to say that we aim toward something that we imagine as bring- 
ing pleasure to us, which makes his theory of motivation aligned with the views of 
the many. 


4. Good and Will 


Spinoza gives a rather uniform picture of the sources of motivation in the conative 
agent. All desires seem to have their foundation in the body and are expressions of the 
basic desire to stay in existence. Such a view seems to exclude the possibility of any 
kind of conflict between sensual-based desires and what could be called Jesires of rea- 
sor, or between will and lust, or between reason and passion. The idea that both reason 
and passion can be motivating forces and so can guide action is, of course, very old. 
Spinoza is well aware of such a view, which is evident from how he, in the Short Treatise 
(IT 17), treats the theory of will in Aristotle. 

As Spinoza interprets him, the will in Aristotle's viewisa motivating force through its 
being directed to good (or to apparent good) whereas desire does not work under the 
guise of the good. This kind of philosophical distinction seems to be well grounded in 
what could be called everyday experience. It appears to be a well-known fact of experi- 
ence that sometimes we are motivated through considerations about goodness as such 
and sometimes through considerations that could be called sensual. And sometimes 
these motivations are in conflict. It is such a dualistic view of human motivation that 
Spinoza attacks in Part 3. 

As we have seen, for Spinoza the human being is a union of mind and body and is 
ultimately a single subject that does not consist of two parts having the capability of 
independent existence. Mind is the idea of the body and no idea can have durational 
existence ifit does not have as its (ultimate) object a body having durational existence. 
Spinoza's most fundamental reason for denying motivation by pure goodness or by 
reason is, I hold, that in such a unitary view of a human being any motivation by pure 


12 Here we are in a position to explicate what Spinoza could mean by a decision of the mind. Ifsomebody 
represents himself doing A and this representation brings pleasure and no conflicting representation brings 
more pleasure, the agent can be said to have decided to do A. 
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goodness would make the subject an impossible thing.” For example, Descartes, who 
sees the human being as a union of two distinct substances, would not face such a dif- 
ficulty in allowing thoughts about goodness and the ensuing motives to fight against 
the sensual desires. For Descartes, that combat is between distinct individuals though 
it somehow occurs in the same subject (i.e., in the mind-body union). 

In presenting the outlines of Spinozas theory of motivation and in characterizing it 
as giving a uniform picture ofthe springs of action, 1 did not consider one problematic 
issue. While Spinozas conatus thesis says that there is a fundamental conatus for us 
to stay in existence and that this conatus to stay in existence consists in our striving 
to affirm the existence of the body, an argument seems to be lacking for the view that 
there cannot be any source of motivation other than the one based on the body. Now, 
I believe that Spinoza excludes this by 3p2: 


The body cannot determine the mind to thinking, and the mind cannot determine the body to 
motion, to rest, or to anything else (if there is anything else). 


For a long time the placing of 3p2 has puzzled me. Because Spinoza demonstrates this 
by referring back to the opening propositions of Part 2, it seems prima facie odd that it 
is placed at the beginning of Part 3 and not somewhere in the beginning of Part 2; say, 
immediately after 2p6 or so. However, once 3p2 is read, in addition to denying mind- 
body interaction, as the denial of the possibility of inter-attribute motivation, 3p2 sin 
the right place in a chain of propositions culminating in the conatus thesis. The point 
is that if thought about the pure Platonic good could motivate, this would open up the 
possibility of a subject destroying itself, and this is something Spinoza, quite rightly 
T think, believes isimpossible. Let us look into this. 

Spinoza builds much in the conatus argument (i.e., in the argument purporting to 
show that there is in any individual a striving or desire to exist) on the impossibility 
of internal destruction and even goes on to claim that nothing in a subject can destroy 
anything in it because this would mean that the subject could destroy itself. What 3p2 
doesis deny the possibilitythat an individual qua thinking can destroy what it produces 
qua an extended thing. Excluding this possibility is extremely important in Spinoza's 
basic metaphysics; his metaphysics allows that one and the same thing can have modes 
from different attributes. Now, if thought could somehow regulate extension or vice 
versa, then a situation could be conceived where modes of one attribute prevent the 
effects of another attribute and thus would be able to make the thing non-existent in 
respect of that attribute because everything that exists has, according to Spinoza, some 
effect. And by making the natural assumption that in order to exist a thing must exist 
with respect to all its constitutive attributes, it could be inferred that the possibility of 


= The point is that the mind could annul what the body strives to do, if motivation by pure goodness 
were possible. Here the subject could turn against itself and, fundamentally, this would go against Spinoza's 
view that each of the attributes is infinite and thus perfectly generating everything from itself. There can be 
conflicts in an attribute, such as between active and passive emotions, but these conflicts find a resultant' 
solution within the attribute. 
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inter-attribute causal relations would allow a kind of self-destruction.” In fact, in deal- 
ing with the possibility of God, Kant argued that showing that all the divine attributes 
are consistent with each otheris not enough to establish the possibility ofGod because, 
in addition to being consistent, it must be shown that the divine attributes cannot bein 
real opposition to each other.* 

Given a bodily tendency to do something such that the body is driven towards doing 
it, ifthe mind were able to annul that motion, that would mean the destruction of that 
subject as it exists then. So, if considerations about goodness could prevent us from 
doing something, this would mean that we are able to interfere with our own effects 
and thus we would be able to destroy ourselves by preventing effects to flow from our 
essence. It would therefore be extremely bad for us, ifwe could be motivated by consid- 
erations about the irreducible, human-independent good. 

There is no doubt that Spinoza has painted a beautiful picture of the human being 
and its motivational structure. However, experience seems to cry out against it. Such 
great philosophers as Plato and Kant have seen it as indubitable that, in addition to 
sensual motivation, there is motivation that comes from considerations about the 
good, and it seems that this is not only the view of philosophers but also of common 
sense. So let us try to find out whether Spinoza can accommodate his view of the moti- 
vational inertness of goodness as such to the view that goodness can motivate and even 
overcome bodily based modifications. 

As one might expect on the basis of the previous considerations, in defending the 
naturalness or intuitive plausibility of the view expressed in 3p2, Spinoza considers 
motivation by goodness together with motivation through a free decision ofthe mind. 
The only place where motivation through goodness is directly at issue is the following: 


But if they [most men] had not found by experience that we do many things we afterwards 
repent, and that often we see the better and follow the worse (viz. when we are torn by contrary 
affects), nothing would prevent them from believing that we do all things freely. (3p2s, G 11.143) 


In this passage Spinoza is concerned to show that ordinary life offers examples of 
action which show that the beliefs of inner sense which lead us to believe in contra- 
causal freedom are defeasible and that the best judgment may be motivationally pow- 
erless. The case of repentance is similar to one of Descartes's arguments in the First 


= Spinoza proves 3p5: “Things are of a contrary nature, ¡.e., cannot be in the same subject, insofar as one 
can destroy the other” as follows: “For ifthey could agree with one another, or be in the same subject at once, 
then there could be something in the same subject which could destroy it, which (by P4) is absurd. Therefore, 
things etc., q.e.d. One might think that any kind of interaction between mind and body is excluded already 
by the mind' being identical with the body. 1 am, however, inclined to read this identity theory such that 
the mind and body form one thing, and not that the mind is strictly equivalent to the body. Of this see my 
“Spinoza on Mind; in Oxford Handbook on Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, forthcoming). 

” See Immanuel Kant, “The Only Possible Argument in Support of a Demonstration of the Existence of 
God; in Immanuel Kant: Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, trans. and eds. David Walford and Ralf Meerbote 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 107-202, p. 130. 
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Meditation about the reliability of the senses. That the senses sometime deceive gives 
some ground for a general doubt about them; similarly, the behavior that gives rise to 
repentance gives us ground to doubt that we are aware of our freedom.'* 


5. Desire to Understand 


Although much of what Spinoza says in Part 2 and Part 3 and especially in the scho- 
lium to 3p2 gives the impression that everything that happens to a human being is dic- 
tated by what happens to his body, this is not the correct picture. There is, nevertheless, 
much to say for it. Spinoza speaks about the conatus of the mind as being simultaneous 
and in conformity to that of the body, and the example of the thinking stone in letter 58 
seems to say that because our mind is nothing but the idea of the body, the mind takes 
the movement of the body as due to its own striving. It therefore seems that there is not 
much room for any kind of autonomy for a human being conceived under the attribute 
of thought. It is true that, for Spinoza, the body does not cause the mind to affirm what 
it does, but in spite of this it seems that the mind cannot do anything but afirm what 
happens to the body that itis an idea of. 

However, to get a satisfying picture of Spinoza's theory of activity it is important 
to realize that Spinoza emphasizes the active nature of mind. If the mind were just 
a passive receptacle, then its life would be dictated completely by the life of its body. 
However, human beings are able to compare things with each other and thus have the 
ability to acquire abstract notions, models, general laws, and dictates of reason. So in 
addition to experience, human beings have the power of reason which culminates in 
the formation of adequate ideas, and it is the power to form adequate ideas that is con- 
stitutive of our acting in Spinoza technical sense of “acting. In this technical sense of 
“acting, we adequately cause our ideas: 


2D1: I call that cause adequate whose effect can be clearly and distinctly perceived throughit. But 
I call it partial, or inadequate, ¡fits effect cannot be understood through it alone. 

3D2: I say that we act when something happens, in us or outside us, of which we are the adequate 
cause, ¡.e. (by 3D1), when something in us or outside us follows from our nature, which can be 
clearly and distinctly understood through it alone. On the other hand, I say that we are acted on 
when something happens in us, or something follows from our nature, of which we are only a 
partial cause. 


Before moving on, there is, I believe, a point that calls for careful attention. It is often 
stated that as finite modes of God we cannot have any ideas that are completely ade- 
quate. Our minds are, on this view, just parts of God's mind and so ideas in it repre- 
sent things that have an infinite causal history and thus a human mind cannot form 


14 Here l assume that Spinoza is drawing attention to “What made me do it?” questions which quite often 
accompany repentance. I have considered these issues more fully in Spinoza on Action, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinoza' Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 176-9. 
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an adequate conception of them. It is true that Spinozas attitude towards the ideas of 
experience is like this: the ideas of external things, i.e., of things that fundamentally 
are affections of our body, are like conclusions without premises and are necessarily 
inadequate. However, this does not mean that the mind is unable to compare them and 
as it were extract adequate knowledge from them. For example, one may adequately 
understand that a sphere is generated though the rotation of the semicircle even ifone 
has no idea about what sets the semicircle in motion. In apprehending this the mind 
is active and forms an adequate idea. One might express this point in occasionalist 
terminology by saying that experience can give the mind occasions to form adequate 
ideas. This is especially true of those notions Spinoza calls common. When the human 
body is affected by a feature that is common to all bodies, the idea of that feature is 
adequate because in order to understand it no journey outside of the body is needed.' 
Even though this is not the place to go deeper into the issues raised by Spinoza's con- 
ception of the common notions,'* they and the reasoning based on them indicates that 
the mind is not completely passive but that itis able to reflect and, thus, has a conatus to 
place occurrences into an intellectual order. 

Even though it is not quite obvious how the desire to understand can be seen as an 
expression of our fundamental conatus to stay in existence, there is a Spinozistic inter- 
pretation along these lines.” Spinoza connects activity to pleasure and pleasure to an 
increase in our power, that is, to our perfection and thus to our reality. Spinoza's dem- 
onstration that activity is necessarily tied to understanding is rather difficult to make 
sense of. The point seems to be that when one adequately conceives something one 
also has an idea of oneself as the cause of that idea and that this kind of second-order 
idea is an idea of one's own power. The line of thought behind this argument is that in 
becoming aware of ones own power, the subject becomes aware of herself and, thus, 
gets a fuller and more real idea of herself which, then, should be connected to a positive 
feeling of pleasure. In any case, understanding is something we desire once we become 
familiar with it and, thereby, itis something good. 

While Spinoza philosophy in the first four books of the Ethics has a somewhat mun- 
dane character, in Part 5 his attitude dramatically changes. This book bears the title On 
the Power ofthe Intellect, or on Human Freedom, and its first proposition argues for the 
converse ofthe famous 2p7: 


5p1: In just the same way as thoughts and ideas of things are ordered and connected in the Mind, 
so the affections of the body, or images of things are ordered and connected in the body. 
2p7: The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things. 


This requires that in God there is an adequate idea of everything. Spinoza proves this in 2p3. 

1* For more on this issue, see Eugene Marshall's essay in this volume. 

7 About the striving to understand, see 4p26: “What we strive from reason is nothing but understand- 
ing; nor does the mind, insofar as it uses reason, judge anything else useful to itself except what leads to 
understanding; 
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What this suggests is that Spinoza thought that the mind can have some influence 
over the world of the body by giving that world an intellectual connection. This is, of 
course, something we touched on when speaking about the common notions, but now 
the point is, it seems, more radical: it is not only that we can see the world as some- 
how intelligible but that this kind of intellectual seeing, according to Spinoza, really 
changes the connections of things in the body (i.e., of ordinary things). This is a very 
radical claim and is, prima facie at least, inconsistent with the all-important 3p2 that 
we have discussed. So let us concentrate on 3p2 for a short time. It is common to read 
3p2 as expressing a complete denial of any kind of mind-body interaction. However, 
itis not quite clear that 3p2 denies that the mind can as it were reorder the affections or 
the images in the body; as I understand it, the point that Spinoza makes there is thatthe 
mind cannot make any new motions happen. In the Short Treatise (KV II, 19) Spinoza 
is sympathetic to Descartes's suggestion that even though the mind cannot generate 
new movements, it can still redirect these movements,'* and I believe that in the Ethics 
the reconnection of the affections of the body is the substitute for Descartess redirec- 
tion.” So this kind of reconnection is not intended to be in any way arbitrary but has a 
direction from the order of the intellect to the order of the body and is thereby moti- 
vated by the desire to understand, i.e., by the desire for truth. From the viewpoint of 
autonomy, the possibility of such reconnection is extremely important. For Spinoza, 
the biggest threat to our autonomy and freedom is posed by affects that pull human 
beings in different directions so that they do not know which way to turn. In Part s, 
Spinoza presents certain techniques for emotional control that are founded on the 
desire to understand. The basic point is that the more we are able to see the world as it 
truly is, the more we are able to be our own masters. 


6. Highest Conatus and the Eternity of the Self 


As the reconnection of the affects of the body is something that reason does through 
common notions, itis something that requires the existence ofthe body and takes place 
in the world of duration. In Part 5 however Spinoza begins to speak about us insofar 


'£ Here lam adopting Leibniz's reading of Descartes on mind-body interaction; see Leibnizs Monadology, 
in Philosophical Essays, trans. Roger Ariew and Daniel Garber (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1989), 
$80. For a defense of such a reading see Peter McLaughlin's Descartes on Mind-Body Interaction and the 
Conservation of Motion, The Philosophical Review, 102, no. 2 (1993): 155-82. 

1 See for instance 5p10s: “For example, we have laid it down as a maxim of life (see 4p46 and 4p465) that 
Hate is to be conquered by Love, or Nobility, not by repaying it with Hate in return. But in order that we may 
always have this rule of reason ready when it is needed, we ought to think about and meditate frequently on 
the common wrongs of men, and how they may be warded off best by Nobility. For if we join the image ofa 
wrong to the imagination of this maxim, it will always be ready for us (by 2p18) when a wrongis doneto us. If 
we have ready also the principle of our own true advantage, and also of the good which follows from mutual 
friendship and common society, and keep in mind, moreover, that the highest satisfaction of mind stems 
from the right principle of living (by 4p52), and that men, like other things, act from the necessity of nature, 
then the wrong, or the Hate usually arising from it, will occupy a very small part ofthe imagination, and will 
easily be overcome' (5p10s). 
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as we can be conceived without any relation to body and as so conceived we still have 
a desire or conatus to understand, and this understanding requires what Spinoza calls 
intuitive knowledge. To this kind of conatus to understand through intuitive knowl- 
edge, i.e., through the third kind of knowledge, Spinoza gives pride of place: 


5p25: The greatest striving of the Mind, and its greatest virtue is understanding things by the 
third kind of knowledge. 

5p26: The more the Mind is capable of understanding things by the third kind of knowledge, the 
more it desires to understand things by this kind of knowledge. 


What is distinctive of this kind of intuitive knowledge is that it is a non-conceptual 
way of knowing adequately: it consists in seeing the truth. One can get a glimpse of 
it by thinking about two parallel lines and understanding that they will not intersect. 
Now, while the second kind of knowledge is also a source of adequacy, it is based on 
the actual existence of the body. The concepts involved in the second kind are both 
acquired through experience and require a durational body to have an application. 
One cannot think, for example, of the laws of motion without presenting to oneself 
moving bodies, and so once the durational body ceases to exist, the second kind of 
knowledge loses its significance. As an atemporal form of knowing, the third kind of 
knowledge is dependent completely on the knowing subject and what is innate in her. 
That there is something very special in this knowledge and that it is superior to eve- 
rything else is dependent on this kind of cognition leading to blessedness and to an 
understanding of one's eternity. Thus, this kind of knowledge satisfies the striving to 
exist in the best possible way. 


7. The Possibility of Intuitive Knowledge and 
Rebirth: The Human Being and its Self 


Near the beginning of this essay 1 quoted Spinoza's view that the human being is a 
composite of mind and body and that the body exists as we sense it. Spinoza may have 
provided us with a view of the mind-body union that is better than the one given by 
Descartes, but the intuitive knowledge that opens the door for eternity seems to create 
an inconsistency in Spinozas metaphysics. The body, of which my mind is an idea, is a 
body of duration and has, as a result, temporal limits on its existence. So how can there 
be eternal knowledge in us and, most important of all, how can we be eternal? 

What I suggest is that in order to make sense of this eternity and its connection to 
intuitive knowledge one should take a careful look at the way Spinoza speaks about 
the self and how it differs from the mind-body union. As I said in section 2, the one 
who affirms the existence of a particular body and from which affirmation the mind- 
body union results is a subject, i.e., God insofar as he is conceived as finite. We can 
also say that such a subject is a self even though I assume that being a self requires 
consciousness of oneself. So animals (as well as plants) can be held as subjects, but 
notas individual selves if they are not conscious of themselves. In any case, it is safe to 
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say that a self is a subject that affirms the existence of a body and is conscious of itself 
through its acts of affirmation. Thus, Spinoza's self comes close to the self who is per- 
forming the cogito, Tthink, therefore, 1 am, and who acquires knowledge of herself via 
intellectual acts. 

This kind of eternal self can only exist with a mind that has an object and, for Spinoza, 
such an object is the formal essence ofthe body. Itis difficult to characterize this notion 
exhaustively; nonetheless, it is something that presupposes that we have the idea of 
Gods extension and thus an idea of the infinite space, or of spaces infinity. It may be 
helpful to compare the role Spinoza gives to the adequate idea of extension to Kant's 
view of space as an a priori representation which is a presupposition of our having any 
representations at all.”* Therefore, there is material for the thinking selfto think about 
even when it abstracts from everything durational. 

So Spinozas theory of the eternity of the mind seems rather natural. The idea of 
space is involved in all the ideas the subject forms and such an idea cannot be formed 
from the durational ideas of space because all these ideas presuppose such an idea. 
So there is direct cognitive access by the subject to something that is eternal, ¡.e., to 
space or extended substance. In knowing things intuitively—one might think about 
our access to simple geometrical truths—the subject becomes aware or conscious of 
herself as an eternal subject, i.e., becomes aware of herself through the power of know- 
ing things intuitively, and thus raises herself from being a mere subject to being an 
eternal self. Itis this kind of rebirth where the object ofthe human mind changes from 
the durational body to a part” of God's infinite essence that constitutes the goal of our 
human life or, in fact, that grounds the ethics of that life.” 


8. Conclusion 


While Spinoza's view that we cannot be motivated by considerations of some kind of 
non-sensible good might seem to make freedom and autonomy through goodness 
impossible, this does not mean that there is no place for freedom. For Spinoza, there is 
a kind of freedom of thought or intellect. In thinking adequately, the thinking subject 
is not something that is driven by external causes but is in itself a creative power that 
does the work of God through its limited power. Spinozas way of arguing in the Ethics 
may give the reader the impression that finite modes are pushed around helplessly by 
external forces. It is true that we have bodies that are constantly affected by external 


2 Tt seems that this is the way Kant interpreted Spinoza. See Kant's “Metaphysik Vigilantius, in Immanuel 
Kant: Lectures on Metaphysics, trans. and eds. Karl Ameriks and Steve Naragon (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 417-506, P. 447. 

= See the KV Il, 22 (G 1.102): “For our first birth was when we were united with the body. From this union 
have arisen the effects and motions of the [animal] spirits. But our other, or second, birth will occur when we 
become aware in ourselves of the completely different effects of love produced by knowledge of thisincorpo- 
real object. This [love of God] is as different from [love of the body] as the incorporeal is from the corporeal, 
the spirit from the flesh. 
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things and a mind that keeps track of what happens in the body, but it should not be 
forgotten that all the intellects of finite modes together form the infinite intellect of 
God.” Without our intellects there would not be the completely free and autonomous 
intellect of God.” 


= See especially Ethics 5p40s. 
2 I want to thank John Carriero, Matthew Kisner, Valtteri Viljanen, and Andrew Youpa for their helpful 
comments. 


Erom Ordinary Life to Blessedness 


The Power of Intuitive Knowledge in 
Spinozas Ethics 


Sanem Soyarslan 


After experience had taught me that all the things which regularly occur in ordi- 
nary life are empty and futile, and 1 saw that all things which were the cause or 
object of my fear had nothing of good or bad in themselves... Iresolved atlastto try 
to find out whether there was anything which would be the true good...whether 
there was something which, once found and acquired, would continuously give 
me the greatestjoy, to eternity. 


This is how Spinoza begins the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE).* As is 
clear from the opening paragraphs of the TIE, the origin of Spinoza's philosophizing 
is the ethical dissatisfaction with ordinary life and its values.? An ordinary life is a life 
dominated by the pursuit of transitory goods like honor, sensual pleasure, and wealth 
(TIE 7-8). Furthermore, we learn from the Ethics that ordinary life is subject to bond- 
age to the passions and unreflective attachment to prejudices such as the belief in a 
teleological order of nature (1app). Wandering far from “the true knowledge of God” 
by adhering to an anthropomorphic conception of God; being in a “fickle and incon- 
stant' (4p58s) state of mind; living a passive existence at the mercy of fortune: these 
are all aspects of the ordinary life. Their common denominator is that each of them 
arises from ignorance, i.e., from a lack of understanding the nature of things, includ- 
ing ourselves, as they (and we) really are. According to Spinoza, human happiness and 


* Quotations from the Latin text of the Ethics are from the Gebhardt edition Spinoza opera, reprinted in 
Spinoza, Éthique (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1999), a bilingual Latin-French edition presented and translated 
by Bernard Pautrat. 

* Herman De Dijn, Metaphysics as Ethics, in God and Nature: Spinozas Metaphysics (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1991), 120. 

3 “There are those who feign a God, like man, consisting of a body and a mind, and subject to passions' 
(1p15s). 
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well-being do not lie in ordinary life. Rather, the good human life is a life according to 
the order of the intellect. This is because for Spinoza there is an intrinsic relationship 
between the pursuit of understanding and the pursuit ofthe good life, where the latter 
consists in increasing the power of the mind over the passions and, thereby, becoming 
free and virtuous. 

Life according to the order of the intellect is marked by two ways of understand- 
ing (adequate knowledge) according to Spinoza's taxonomy of knowledge (cognitio)* 
in the Ethics: reason (ratio) and intuitive knowledge (scientia intuitiva). In this essay, 
I give an account of the transition from ordinary life to life according to the order of the 
intellect with a particular emphasis on intuitive knowledge, which Spinoza describes 
as the source of the highest human happiness. While reason has received much atten- 
tion from Spinoza scholars with regard to its power and limits in restraining the 
passions, the power of intuitive knowledge vis-á-vis the passions has been largely 
overlooked.* Drawing on this neglected aspect of Spinoza thought, I propose that the 
above-mentioned transition is (a) achieved by way of a transformative ascent that cul- 
minates in intuitive self- knowledge (i.e., adequate knowledge of our own essence as it 
directly follows from God's essence) and (b) consists in a change in perspective that 
helps us to reorder our desires and, consequently, become less prone to harmful pas- 
sions and the vagaries of fortune in this life. 

In section 1, I present the originality of Spinozas account of the good life by examin- 
ing the relation as he conceives of it between ideas and affects, as well as the importance 
heaccords self- understanding. In section 2, Iproposethatattainingself-understanding 
takes the form of a transformative ascent. While in the rational stage of the ascent we 
attain adequate knowledge of ourselves qua human and form clear and distinct ideas 
of our passions, it is only in the intuitive stage that we see or experience our being as 
a modal expression of God. In section 3, I look at an active affect that is associated 
with the intuitive stage, the intellectual love of God (amor Dei intellectualis), which 
constitutes blessedness (beatitudo). 1 conclude that the power of intuitive knowledge 


* The English translation of Spinoza's term cognitio as knowledge' is well established. However, Bennett (4 
Study of Spinoza's Ethics [Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 1984]) and Garrett (“Spinoza's Theory 
of Scientia Intuitiva” ['Scientia Intuitiva”], in Scientia in Early Modern Philosophy: Seventeenth-Century 
Thinkers on Demonstrative Knowledge from First Principles, eds. Tom Sorell, G. E. Rogers, and Jill Kraye 
[Dordrecht: Springer, 2010], 99-115) use the cognate term 'cognition' instead since Spinoza's “cognitio” 
includes within its scope ideas that he characterizes as “inadequate' and “false” In this essay, 1 use cognition' 
and “knowledge interchangeably. Moreover, I use “understanding and “adequate knowledge' interchange- 
ably. This is because, for Spinoza, the power of the mind is defined by understanding (intelligentiá). Since 
both sorts of adequate knowledge increase the power of the mind, they are coextensive with understanding. 

5 Although both Edwin Curley (Behind the Geometrical Method: A Reading of Spinozas Ethics 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988]) and Martin Lin (“Ihe Power of Reason in Spinoza; 
The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2009], 258-83) rightly point out the limits of Spinoza's techniques of liberation from passions via rea- 
son, they do not say anything on the power of intuitive knowledge, which Spinoza considers in the second 
half of Part 5 of the Ethics. For more explicit dismissals of the latter half of Part 5 by Jonathan Bennett and 
C.D. Broad seen. 78. 
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lies in providing a maximal understanding of both oneself and God. And such an 
understanding is just what Spinoza says he is looking for in the beginning of the 
TIE: “something which, once found and acquired, would continuously give [us] the 
greatest joy, to eternity (TIE 7).* 


1. Spinozas Account ofthe Good Life 


After introducing the general features of his metaphysics of God in Part 1 of the Ethics, 
in Part 2 (titled 'Ofthe Nature and Origin ofthe Mind' [De Natura et Origine Mentis]) 
Spinoza turns his attention to one member of the world of finite modes in particu- 
lar: the human being. In a brief preface to Part 2 he writes: 


I pass now to explaining those things which must necessarily follow from the essence of God, 
or the infinite and eternal being—not, indeed, all of them, for we have demonstrated (1p16) that 
infinitely many things must follow from it in infinitely many modes, but only those that can lead 
us, by the hand, as it were, to the knowledge of the human mind and its highest blessedness. 
(2pref) 


This passage provides a clear indication of the ultimately practical orientation of 
Spinoza's thought, and sets the agenda not only for the second part, but for the rest of 
the Ethics.? The remainder of the Ethics involves a search for the conditions of human 
happiness, the culmination of which is blessedness. A human being, for Spinoza, con- 
sists ofa mind and a body (2p13c) and is a modification both ofthought and of exten- 
sion. On the basis of his famous parallelism doctrine, the body and the mind are one 
and the same thing viewed now under the attribute of thought, now under the attrib- 
ute of extension” (2p21s). Notwithstanding the parallelism between the human mind 
and human body, Spinoza couches his account of the good life mostly in terms of the 
attribute of thought.* In the Preface to Part 2 quoted above, he expresses his specific 
interest in “those [things] that can lead us...to the knowledge of the human mind and 
its highest blessedness” (my italics). We see in the Preface to Part 5 of the Ethics that 
Spinozas ethical investigation concerns the power ofthe mind...and...aboveall, how 
great its dominion over the affects is, and what kind of dominion it has for restraining 
and moderating them In the same Preface he states that the power of the mind is 
defined only by understanding; Elsewhere, he describes the striving for understanding 


6 According to Spinoza, the greatest joy is blessedness (beautitudo), which is the highest good (summum 
bonum), and “Whatever can be a means to his attaining itis called a true good [verum bonum]' (TIE 10). We 
will see how blessedness relates to intuitive knowledge in section 3. 

7 Henry Allison, Benedict de Spinoza: An Introduction [Benedict] (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1987), 84. 

$ This lack of symmetry in Spinozas attention to the perspective of the attribute of extension is puzzling. 
Even though he never gives an elaborate account of the good life and blessedness from the perspective 
of extension, this does not entail that the attribute of thought is the only attribute in which the good life 
is achieved, as this would violate Spinozas commitment to parallelism. For more on this issue, see Susan 
James's essay in this volume. 
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as the first and only foundation of virtue (4p26), and adds that “we know nothing to be 
certainly good or evil, except what really leads to understanding or what can prevent us 
from understanding (4p27). The goal of ethics for Spinoza is therefore to increase one's 
power of understanding and, in so doing, to become free and virtuous. Accordingly, 
the problem of determining the good life is a cognitive problem: it concerns how we 
get from perceiving things through inadequate ideas in ordinary life to understanding 
them by way of adequate ideas—that is, according to the order of the intellect. 

According to Spinoza, an adequate idea is one that has all the “internal denomi- 
nations —particularly, intellectual clarity and distinctness—of a “true idea” (2D4).? 
Adequate ideas include a causal understanding of their object. As we will see later, 
we can attain such an understanding only if we comprehend the object in connection 
to the infinite and eternal essence of its cause, namely, God.' Unlike adequate ideas, 
inadequate ideas are “mutilated and confused” (2p35) and do not allow one to attain a 
causal understanding of a thing. They are like “conclusions without premises' (2p28d). 
While inadequate ideas pertain to cognition of the first kind, opinion or imagination 
[opinio vel imaginatio], adequate ideas concern cognition ofthe second kind or reason' 
and “cognition of the third kind, or intuitive knowledge (2p4082). Based on Spinoza's 
tripartite classification of cognition, I will show that the transition from ordinary life 
to life according to the order of the intellect involves three stages. But before that, two 
important points of clarification are in order. 

The first point of clarification relates to a novelty in Spinoza's approach to the ethi- 
cal problem of the good life. This originality lies in his construal of human affects and 
their relation to cognition. Spinoza defines affect (affectus)" as “affections of the body 
by which the body's power of acting is increased or diminished, aided or restrained, 
and at the same time, the ideas of these affections' (3D3). Among Spinoza three main 
types of affect—desire (cupiditas), joy (laetitia), and sadness (tristitia) (3p11s) —desire 
is identified with man's very essence' (DOE 1), i.e., his actual essence (conatus).* From 
the affect of desire, which functions as the basic motivating force in human behavior, 
follows the other two primary affects: joy and sadness, which Spinoza identifies with 
the passage from a state of lesser perfection to one of greater perfection, or vice versa 


2 As Don Garrett says, 'A true idea...is one that fully agrees with what it represents” (“Scientia Intuitiva, 
102). The truth of an idea is an extrinsic relationship in which the idea stands to its object, whereas the 
adequacy of an idea implies its completeness in the sense that from it all the properties ofits ideatum (object) 
can be deduced. Just as all true ideas are also adequate ideas, and vice versa, so all false ideas are inadequate 
ideas, and vice versa. 

12 We know from 1a4 that “The knowledge of an effect depends on, and involves, the knowledge of its 
cause? Hence to know a thing is to know its cause and to see how it follows necessarily from its cause. Note, 
however, that “causal understanding does not mean a complete knowledge of the causal history ofan object. 
Such knowledge is beyond the capabilities of human cognition as I notein n. 41. 

= While some translators, including Shirley and Elwes have rendered affectus as emotion, others, includ- 
ing Curley, have translated it as affect, simply Anglicizing the Latin. Since I am using Curley's translation, 
I render affectus as “affect when quoting. Nevertheless, I follow Allison (Benedict, 235) in that, when discuss- 
ing Spinoza's doctrine, sometimes I use emotion. 

= Accordingto 3p7, conatus or the striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its beingis the actual 
essence of the thing. As we see in 3pgs, insofar as this striving is related to the mind and body together, it is 
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(3p115). Since the actual essence of anything is its power, a human being increases in 
perfection to the extent that the body's power of acting or the mind's power of thinking 
is increased.* For Spinoza, while adequate ideas indicate an increase in our power of 
thinking and are always a source of the actions of the mind, inadequate ideas can only 
be a source of the passions of the mind, i.e., either passive joy or sadness (3p1, 3p3).** 
In other words, whereas active affects are related to man insofar as he acts” or under- 
stands, passive affects are those which are Telated to man insofar as he is acted or” or 
confused (3p57s).” 

Spinoza differs from philosophers like Hume and Kant who treat affects and ideas 
as two distinct classes of mental events.'* According to Spinoza, every idea qua idea 
“involves an affirmation or negatior' (3p498), and thus has a representational aspect. 
But ideas also have an affective aspect in that they are united to affects in such a way 
that Tan] idea is not really distinguished from the affect itself....it is only conceptu- 
ally distinguished from it (4p8d). That ideas have an affective aspect should not come 
as a surprise since we have just seen that, for Spinoza, there is a correlation between 
adequate ideas and activity, on the one hand, and inadequate ideas and passivity, on 
the other. Ideas and affects are thus so closely related that it would not be wrong to say 
that an idea is an affect insofar as it increases, diminishes, aids, or restrains ones power 
of acting, which is positively correlated to ones power ofunderstanding.” 

Having shown that all ideas that register a greater or lesser power of thinking relative 
to previous states are affects, we need to consider how this relation between cognition 
and aflectivity bears on Spinozas account of the good life. Since there is an affective 


called appetite. Appetite together with the consciousness of the appetite is what we know as desire. In section 
2.3, we will see how actual essence is related to intuitive knowledge as its object. 


On the basis of the parallelism doctrine that he presents in 2p7, Spinoza claims that whatever increases 
or diminishes the body's power of acting must likewise increase or diminish the mind's power of thinking 
(3pu). 

14 Even though passive joy indicates an increase in our power, we are not the adequate cause of this affec- 
tion. After his definition of affect in 3D3, Spinoza notes that “if we can be the adequate cause of any of these 
affections, I understand by the affect an action; otherwise, a passion. A passive affect, or passion, is a change 
in the individuals power, the adequate cause of which lies not wholly in the individual itself, but partly 
in external things. An active affect, or action, on the other hand, is a change in an individuals power, the 
adequate cause of which lies wholly in the individual itself. 

5 In this essay I will use “passive affect and “passion” (and “active affect” and “action”) interchangeably. 
Active joy and active desire, which Spinoza introduces in 3p58 are the “active affects, or active counterparts 
of the passive affects. Unlike passive desire and joy, sadness has no active counterpart. This is because people 
cannot, insofar as they are active, bring it about that their power of acting is decreased. 

1% See Don Garretts “Spinozas Ethical Theory, in The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 296. As Garrett notes, Spinoza takes the affective and rep- 
resentational as two aspects of the same mental events or entities. See also Yirmiyahu Yovel's “The Third Kind 
of Knowledge as Alternative Salvation [“Third Kind”], in Spinoza and Other Heretics, vol. i: The Marrano 
of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 153-71, and especially Michael Della Roccas “The 
Power of an Idea: Spinozas Critique of Pure Will, Nous 37, no. 2 (2003): 200-31. Della Rocca holds that all 
mental states are of a single kind and that the affects of the mind are all ideas or are to be explained solely in 
terms ofideas. 

7 Ronald Sandler, Intuitus and Ratio in Spinozas Ethical Thought” [Intuitus'], British Journal for the 
History of Philosophy 13, no. 1 (2005): 73-90, p. 76. Does this mean that all adequate and inadequate ideas 
are actions and passions respectively? This is true for the most part. The only adequate ideas that are not 
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dimension to any significant increase or decrease in ones knowledge, the transition 
from a confused perception of the world via inadequate ideas to a clear and distinct 
perception of the world by way of adequate ideas thereby involves a correspond- 
ing affective transformation from a state of passive affects to one of active affects. 
Consequently, the ethical problem of the good life is a cognitive-affective problem, 
rather than solely a cognitive one.'* Moreover, the culmination of the good life, which 
Spinoza calls “perfect joy” or blessedness (beautitudo), is at once a state of intellectual 
and aflective excellence. 

An important implication of the first point is this: every instance of attaining ade- 
quate knowledge—regardless of its pertaining to physics, geometry, or psychology— 
implies a corresponding increase in ones freedom and virtue.* Nonetheless, this does 
not mean that all adequate knowledge is equally relevant to the pursuit of the good life, 
which brings us to the second point of clarification. For Spinoza, rather than just any 
adequate knowledge, self-understandingis particularly relevant to the ethical life since 
self-understanding is capable of creating the emotional atmosphere that will be effec- 
tive in the ethical endeavor of moderating and restraining one's passions.*” In Spinoza's 
words, each of us has, in part at least, ifnot absolutely —the power to understand him- 
self and his affects, and consequently, the power to bring it about that he is less acted 
on by then* (5p4s).* Self-understanding, which involves the power of mind and is a 
source of joy (3p53), brings human beings peace of mind, whereas ignorance of one- 
self goes hand in hand with weakness of mind and is a source of passive aflects (4p55, 
4p56, 4p56d). Accordingly, in his concluding remarks in the Ethics, Spinoza explains 
how much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant man in terms of the for- 
mer's self-knowledge and the latter's lack of the same.” A comparison of Spinoza with 


emotions are those that do not change our power of acting. Likewise, some inadequate ideas are not pas- 
sions. This is because a state of mind partially determined by an external cause but which does not reflect a 
change in our power of acting is not a passion. It seems that this could happen only when the power of the 
externally caused idea is perfectly counterbalanced by the power of other ideas. 


' For an excellent account of Spinoza' rejection of the traditional dichotomy between reason and affect, 
see Eugene Marshall's The Spiritual Automaton: Spinozas Science of the Mind (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, forthcoming). 

Steven Nadler (Spinozas Ethics: An Introduction [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006], 256) 
makes a similar point in proposing the following Spinozistic equation: virtue = knowledge = activity = 
freedom = power = perfection. 

22 Herman de Dijn, “Spinoza's Ethics: From the Sorrows of Reason to Freedom and Beyond, in La etica 
de Spinoza: fundamentos y significado, ed. Atilano Domingue (La Mancha: Ediciones de la Universidad de 
Castilla, 1992), 495. Jon Miller (Spinozas Axiology, in Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, 
eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005], 158) likewise holds that not all kinds 
of knowledge are equally relevant to the pursuit of the good life. While there are many possible objects 
of knowledge or understanding, Miller argues, knowledge of God is the most useful and hence the most 
valuable kind of knowledge. I agree with Miller on this, as will be clear from my account of the connection 
between self-understanding and knowledge of God, which 1 discuss in section 2. 

= See also 5p15 for the same emphasis on self-knowledge: “He who understands himself and his affects 
clearly and distinctly loves God, and does so the more, the more he understands himself and his affects. We 
will revisit this proposition in section 3. 

= See especially 5p31s and 5p42s. 
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Descartes in terms of their primary philosophical motivations helps us to appreciate 
the importance that Spinoza accords to self-understanding. As Don Garrett notes, 
while Descartes sought primarily to improve the sciences by providing a better foun- 
dation for them, Spinoza guiding intellectual purpose was to improve the character of 
human beings by improving their self-understanding.* 


2. Self-Understanding through a 
Transformative Ascent 


Having seen the nature of Spinozas account of the good life and the centrality of 
self-understanding in this account, what does the transition from ordinary life to 
blessedness consist in? 1 propose that the ethical quest for self-understanding takes 
the form of a transformative ascent progressing through three cognitive-affective 
stages: imaginative, rational, and intuitive.”* 


2.1 The Imaginative Stage 


Tbegin with the imaginative stage, which is the first stage in the ascent to self-cognition. 
For Spinoza, the initial stage of cognition, including that of self-cognition, is by way 
of ideas regarding the affections of the body.” Since the human mind is nothing but 
the idea of an actually existing human body (2p11, 13), the human body provides the 
sole focal point through which the human mind can perceive its world.** The human 
body is extremely complex, and this gives it the capacity to affect other bodies and be 
affected by other bodies in a wide variety of ways (2p13s, postulates 3, 4, 6, G I1.103).7 
In the Ethics, Spinoza is clear that we cannot have adequate knowledge through the 
ideas of the affections of our body since this requires adequate knowledge of how our 
extremely complex body undergoes modifications in relation to an infinite number of 
other causal circumstances (2p16c1). He calls this infinite network of finite causes and 
effects the common order of Nature and the constitution of things.” As Spinoza states, 
“As long as the human Mind perceives things from the common order of Nature, it 
does not have an adequate, but only a confused and mutilated knowledge ofitself, of its 


23 Garrett, Spinoza's Ethical Theory, 267. 

2 For different interpretations of Spinozistic ascent, see Alexandre Matheron's Individu et communauté 
chez Spinoza (Paris: Les Éditions de Minuit, 1988), 517-613; Yirmiyahu Yovel's “Third Kind' and his “Spinoza 
and Freud: Self- Knowledge as Emancipatior' [Spinoza and Freud'], in Spinoza and Other Heretics, vol. 
ii: The Adventures of Immanence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 136-66; and Andrew Youpa's 
“Spinoza's Theory of Motivation, Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 88, no. 3 (2007): 385-7. 

35 Qur mind perceives not only external bodies (by 2p26), but also its own body (by 2p19), and itself (by 
2p23) through the ideas of the affections of the body. 

26 Allison, Benedict, 107. 

7 On Descartes's view, the human body is fundamentally distinct from the human mind, and the mind can 
know itself as a simple substance. In contrast, for Spinoza neither the body nor the mind is simple. On the 
contrary, they are both complex. Hence the mind knows neither itself nor its body as a simple substance. 

2% Spinoza describes this infinite network of finite causes and effects in 1p28. 
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own Body, and of external bodies (2p29c). Since the duration of our body depends on 
the common order of Nature” (2p30d), having adequate knowledge of the durational 
existence of our body (2p30) and of the singular things that exist outside ofus (2p31) is 
simply beyond the capabilities of human cognition. 

To the extent that we perceive the world through the ideas of the affections of our 
body, we are bound up with the ideas of the appearances of things that our senses pre- 
sent to us from a given perspective at a given moment in time. These confused ideas, 
which are so prevalent in the ordinary life, offer a relative and partial picture of how 
things presently seem to us.” Since we cannot have adequate knowledge through these 
ideas, to the extent that we perceive ourselves through them according to the com- 
mon order of Nature or “conceive them to exist in relation to a certain time and place” 
(5p29s), we are bound up with inadequate self-knowledge, which is an instance of 
knowledge of the first kind.* In the imaginative stage, we are limited to this partial 
and confused self-cognition, which is devoid of causal understanding. We are thus 
prone to errors such as thinking that we have free will since we remain unaware of 
the fact that we are determined by causes (2p35s). Moreover, due to a lack of realistic 
self-assessment, we are liable to passive affects such as pride (i.e., thinking more highly 
of oneself than is just, DOE 28) and despondency (i.e., thinking less highly of oneself 
than is just, DOE 29), both of which indicate weakness of mind (4p56d). In this stage 
of inadequate self-cognition, we are subject not only to pride and despondency, but 
potentially to the whole range of passive affects. This is because, as I stated in section 1, 
inadequate ideas can only be a source of the passions of the mind. 


2.2 The Rational Stage 


In order to rise above this passive state of inadequate self-cognition, we need to come 
to know ourselves and our affects by way of common notions, which Spinoza calls the 
foundations of our reasoning' (2p4081). Spinoza introduces his definition of reason in 
2p4082: 


Itis clear that we perceive many things and form universal notions...from the fact that we have 
common notions and adequate ideas of properties of things. This I shall call reason (rationem) 
and the second kind of knowledge. 


2 Thisis a picture full of errors, such as imagining that the sun is about two hundred feet away from us just 
because we are 'ignorant ofits true distance” (2p355). The error here does not lie in how the sun appears to us 
per se. It consists in the privation of knowledge. For Spinoza, falsity consists in the privation of knowledge 
which inadequate, or mutilated and confused, ideas involve' (2p35). 

32 Tn 2p4082, Spinoza describes knowledge of the first kind as arising from two main sources: (1) from a 
mutilated and confused perception of singular things which have been represented to us through the senses, 
which Spinoza also calls knowledge from random experience (experientia vaga), and (2) from signs (ex 
signis), such as from the fact that we recollect things through our memory or imagination. Since both of 
these sources depend on the ideas of the affections of our body, neither memory or imagination nor sense 
perception can provide us with an understanding “following the order of the intellect. 
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Common notions are adequate ideas that represent permanent and pervasive features 
of nature such as common properties of bodies including “extension” and motion 
and rest” (212d).* Rather than an illusory and fictional universality, common notions 
express an objective universality. They represent real agreements in nature, which are 
expressions of God's power and his eternal and infinite nature.* By employing com- 
mon notions, reason regards things “as necessary, not as contingent' (2p44) and “as 
truly —namely, as they are in themselves” (2p44d). Since the necessity of things is just 
the necessity of the eternal nature of God, itis ofthe nature of reason to view things sub 
specie aeternitatis (SSA).* The view SSA indicates is a way of knowing things by con- 
ceiving of them “under the aspect of eternity” or from the point of view of eternity; i.e., 
“without any relation to time!* By regarding things SSA through reason, we substitute 
for inadequate cognition of durational existence of things a causal understanding of 
things via common notions.* Such an understanding allows us to attain a general sci- 
entific knowledge of Nature and our place in Nature, obtain a detached and objective 
viewpoint from which we can rise above our imaginative knowledge of things (includ- 
ing ourselves), and thereby, remove our errors.** This detached viewpoint is ethically 
important since it, figuratively speaking, enables us to approach [ourselves and our 
emotions] from the outside” through the mediation of common notions. This brings 
us to our first important accomplishment in the rational stage: attaining knowledge of 
our affects through common notions. 

Knowledge of the affects is one of the chief remedies for the passions that Spinoza 
introduces in the first half of Part 5 of the Ethics.** For him, since there is no affection 
of the body, whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct conception' (5p4), there 
is no affect of which we cannot form a clear and distinct idea (5p4c). In other words, 
there is no affect that we cannot understand in terms of common notions. This means 


* Since in 2p37-9 Spinoza uses thing! and body” interchangeably, it seems that common notions are the 
adequate ideas of things—that is, bodies. Yet, following the famous 2p7 guarantee of parallelism between 
things and ideas, we can, presumably, conclude that just as there are common notions concerning bodies, 
there are also common notions concerning ideas or minds. 

2 Martial Gueroult, Spinoza 1I: LÁme (Paris: Aubier, 1974), 387. 

33 2p44c2d. 

4 Throughout this essay, I use the Latin phrase sub specie aeternitatis instead of its widely used translation 
“under a species of eternity, except for where the latter occurs in passages quoted from Curley (Spinoza). 
Although 1 use the Latin phrasing throughout my essay, 1 prefer “from the point of view of eternity” and 
“under the aspect of eternity” to the common translation. 

35 Common notions “must be conceived without any relation to time, but under a certain species of eter- 
nity (2p44c2d). 

36 For the view that reason is essentially the correction of error and its removal and replacement by ade- 
quate ideas, see Yirmiyahu Yovel's “The Second Kind of Knowledge and the Removal of Error; in Spinoza on 
Knowledge and the Human Mind, ed. Yirmiyahu Yovel (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), 93. 

7 I borrow this from Yovel, Spinoza and Freud; 164. 

38 For Spinozas list of all the remedies see 5p20s. For the purposes of this essay, 1 will not address the 
remaining remedies in the list, nor will 1 delve into the scholarly debates regarding them. Nevertheless, it 
is useful to note that forming clear and distinct ideas of affects (or knowledge of the affects, which is the 
second remedy in the list) and the first remedy in the list—i.e., separating the affects from the thought ofan 
external cause (which we imagine confusedly) and joining them to true thoughts—are in fact just different 
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that our affects are capable of being understood scientifically, and this possibility pro- 
vides a basis for Spinoza's recommendation that we endeavor to cultivate a detached 
and objective attitude toward our own emotional life instead of allowing ourselves to 
be passively affected by things.** We have to cultivate such an attitude, since “an affect 
which is a passion ceases to bea passion as soon as we form a clear and distinctidea ofit' 
(5p3).* Forming clear and distinct ideas ofaftects means 'ordering and connecting the 
affections of our body according to the order of the intellect' (5p10) —that is, perceiv- 
ing adequately and truly what the causes ofthe affects are and why one is experiencing 
them.* The result ofthe process of forming clear and distinctideas of our affectsis then 
areordering of our ideas such that they are no longer connected according to the order 
of random experience, but instead reflect the true causal order ofthings.* 

The second important accomplishment to be noted in relation to the rational stage of 
self-understanding is attaining adequate knowledge of ourselves qua human. That rea- 
son provides one with an understanding of things through their shared aspects follows 
from its very definition, as given earlier. That reason relates to human nature in partic- 
ular is explicitly seen in Part 4 ofthe Ethics where Spinoza invokesthe notion of human 
nature in connection with his account of interpersonal morality. Human nature indi- 
cates the affinities and commonalities among human beings, including above all the 
capacity to reason or to be determined by adequate ideas.* Importantly, Part 4 is not 
the first place where the significance of affinities and commonalities among humans 
figures in the Ethics. As we see in Part 3, one of the key aspects of Spinozistic psychol- 
ogy—that is, his doctrine of the imitation of the aftects—is based on the idea of like- 
ness that we perceive between ourselves and others. Specifically, Spinoza holds, Tf we 
imagine a thing like us, toward which we have had no affect, to be affected with some 
affect, we are thereby affected with a like aftect' (3p27, my italics). This proposition is 
designed to explain how we can feel compassion for others, feel their joys and sorrows, 


expressions of the same mechanism: reordering our ideas according to the order of the intellect, and thereby 
rightly ordering and connecting the affections of the body. For a treatment of these two remedies together 
see Colin Marshall, “Ihe Power of Reason over the Passions in Spinoza, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, forthcoming. 


32 Allison, Benedict, 161. 

12 Moreover, “the more an affect is known to us, then, the more it is in our power, and the less the mind is 
acted on by it (5p3c). 

+ Note that adequate causal perception of the affects provides a general understanding of our affects by 
way of common notions, rather than a clear and distinct idea of the complete and specific causal chain that 
explains the affect. As shown in section 2.1, we can never have adequate knowledge of the latter since this 
depends on the common order of Nature. 

* Nadler, Spinozas Ethics: An Introduction, 251. 

% As Genevieve Lloyd (Part of Nature: Self- Knowledge in Spinozas Ethics [Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1994], 160) puts it, “What makes human beings distinctive is not their possession of a rational soul, 
utterly different in kind from other parts of nature. Rather, it is the affinities and commonalities” among 
human beings, including the capacity to reason or to be determined by adequate ideas. For an excellent 
treatment of what Spinoza understands by “human nature in connection with his account of our summum 
bonum, see Karolina Húbner in this volume. As Hiúbner notes, Spinozas disproportionate focus on human 
beings to the neglect of other kinds of things follows from his conviction that the highest degree of resem- 
blance is found among human beings: the only things that have reason for their essence. 
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even when we have not experienced any prior affect for them, simply because they are 
“like us. In Part 3 of the Ethics, Spinoza does not explain how much similarity there 
must be in order to generate this fellow feeling,** nor does he offer this similarity as 
something to be adequately known. Rather, likeness' is presented in Part 3 as some- 
thing to be imagined and, as with everything arising from imagination, it rests on a 
partial and subjective viewpoint. As we proceed to Part 4, however, we see that there 
is an objective basis for commonalities and affinities among human beings, namely, 
human nature, which involves (in part) the capacity to reason and is something that 
can be known by reason. 

Cognizing these commonalities and affinities via reason allows us to collaborate 
with one another, reach agreement on ends, strengthen our individual powers of 
understanding, and thus to be 'endowed with virtue” (4p20). This is because, rational 
understanding of ourselves and one other through our shared nature leads to the com- 
prehension that (1) man's greatest good, namely to know God, is common to all men 
(4p36d, my italics), and (2) for a human being there is nothing more valuable than 
another human being, who lives according to the guidance of reason (4p35c1), a prop- 
osition which grounds Spinoza's argument for collaborative morality, for sustained 
mutually beneficial cooperation among human beings.* 

There is undoubtedly a significant degree of transformation that is achieved through 
the first ascent, which consists in moving from a state of inadequate self-cognition to a 
state of what we might call collaborative and emotional awareness. Attaining collabora- 
tive awareness (i.e., rational knowledge of ourselves and one another qua human) and 
emotional awareness (i.e., knowledge of our affects through common notions) pre- 
sents us with an important step in the transformative ascent. Spinoza makes it clear in 
the Ethics that we cannot pursue an ethical life without rational knowledge. For him, 
being guided by reason is co-extensive with being virtuous, which, in turn, is identified 
with being free.** Nonetheless, the rational stage, by itself, does not complete the ascent. 
As Spinoza writes in the Short Treatise (KV), “the things we grasp only through reason, 
we do not see, but know only through a conviction in the intellect that it mustbe so and 
not otherwise” (KV IL, 98-9, my italics). Intellectual convictions arising from reason 


+ Curley (Behind the Geometrical Method, 118) thinks that it would be too much to expect this from him. 

15 Here, I am not suggesting that all cooperation among human beings necessarily requires reason. Susan 
James (“Creating Rational Understanding: Spinoza as a Social Epistemologist, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society Supplementary Volume 85 [2011], 185) holds that a community whose way of life is grounded on imag- 
ining can generate some standards that, albeit inadequate, are sufficient for particular ends. As James writes, 
even though these imaginatively-based forms of inquiry can provide us with useful though fallible knowl- 
edge about a variety of things, and can help us to live peacefully and prosperously...they leave us exposed 
to errors and vulnerabilities that only philosophical reasoning can systematically diagnose! I believe that we 
need reason in order not to be exposed to such errors and vulnerabilities and, thereby, achieve a sustained 
mutually beneficial cooperation among human beings. 

46 Acting absolutely from virtue is nothing else in us but acting, living, and preserving our being by the 
guidance of reason (4p24). 
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give rise to active affects including good desires” (KV Il, 98—9).* Yet these do not have 
as strong an affective impact as the intuitive stage of the ascent, which consists in seeing 
or knowing ourselves through our own essence. 


2.3 The Intuitive Stage 


In order to appreciate the import of the final stage involving intuitive self-knowledge, 
T first need to explain what intuitive knowledge in general consists in. After he presents 
knowledge of the first and second kind as two ways through which we perceive things 
and form universal notions, Spinoza introduces a third kind of knowledge in 2p40s2: 


In addition ...there is... another, third kind, which we shall call intuitive knowledge (scientia 
intuitiva). And this kind of knowing proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence of 
certain attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the [NS: formal] * essence of things. 


Even though Spinoza does not expand much on this famously cryptic definition, he 
does “speak of the excellence and utility” (2p478) of intuitive knowledge in Part 5 of 
the Ethics: “the greatest virtue of the mind' (5p25) and the greatest human perfection' 
(5sp27d) consist in understanding things by intuitive knowledge. Reason and intuitive 
knowledge share much in common: they are both “necessarily true' (2p41) and con- 
sist in adequate ideas; they both constitute the intellect (5p40c); and they both lead to 
understanding, through which we can moderate and restrain our passions. Given all 
these commonalities, how does intuitive knowledge differ from reason? We need to 
answer this question if we are to explain what intuitive knowledge in general amounts 
to and why it is the source of the greatest human perfection. However, since Spinoza's 
treatment of the distinction between reason and intuitive knowledge in the Ethics is 
limited, the nature of this difference is not clear and, thus, has been the subject of some 
controversy among commentators.** 

As I see it, intuitive knowledge differs from reason both in terms of its method and 
its representative content. And these differences, together, account for its superior 


+7 Tenacity (animositas) and nobility (generositas) are listed among active desires arising from reason in 
3p59s. Moreover, as we will see in section 2.3, love toward God' (amor erga Deum) is an important active 
affect that accompanies the rational stage. 

18 In the Dutch text of 5p25d, where Spinoza invokes this definition of intuitive knowledge, “formal' does 
not appear in front of or otherwise qualify the phrase 'essence of things. In what follows I assume that itis not 
to be attributed to Spinoza. 

149 Scholars such as Yovel (“Third Kind”), Nadler (Spinoza Ethics: An Introduction), and Sandler (Intuitus”) 
hold that the epistemic asymmetry between reason and intuitive knowledge is due entirely to differences 
in their methods of cognition, with the implication being that everything that can be known by reason can 
also be known by intuition. Others, including Curley (“Experience in Spinoza's Theory of Knowledge, in 
Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Marjorie Grene [Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1973], 25-59), Allison (Benedict), and Wilson (“Spinoza's Theory of Knowledge; in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996], 89-141), hold that 
whereas reason involves the universal knowledge of the properties of things, intuitive knowledge relates to 
the essences of things, and hence that adequate knowledge of the essences of things is limited to intuitive 
knowledge. For the purposes of this essay, rather than delving into the details of this scholarly controversy, 
I offer a summary of my own take on Spinoza distinction, which 1 develop in detail in “The Distinction 
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affective power. With respect to its method, whereas reason deduces its conclusions 
from common notions, intuition grasps the truth in an immediate and direct manner, 
“in one glance' (2p4082), without havingto appeal to any such mediation.* This point is 
clear from the famous mathematical example of the fourth proportional that Spinoza 
provides immediately after he introduces the definitions of three kinds of cogni- 
tion: “Suppose there are three numbers, and the problem is to find a fourth which is to 
the third as the second is to the first” (2p4082). According to Spinoza's example, reason 
consists in applying our understanding of the common property of proportionals in 
order to determine the value of the fourth number. With knowledge of the third kind, 
by contrast, one has an immediate insight into the solution without any demonstration 
required, such as might occur when the problem involves very simple numbers. 

With respect to its content, since intuitive knowledge reaches adequate knowledge of 
the essences of things, it descends to a level of particularity that reason cannot reach. In 
order to explain this, let me first return to the definition ofintuitive knowledge. Intuitive 
knowledge, by definition, proceeds from an adequate knowledge of the eternal neces- 
sity of God's nature to an adequate knowledge of the essence of things (2p4082). As we 
see here, the starting point of intuitive knowledge is adequate knowledge of the eternal 
necessity of God's nature. Reason, for sure, has an important role in bringing us to this 
starting point. After all, reason and intuitive knowledge are continuous and related in 
that the desire to know things by intuitive knowledge arises from reason (5p28), and 
one cannot attain the former without having attained the latter.* As seen before, it is 
the nature of reason to regard things as necessary. Since the necessity of things is iden- 
tical with the necessity of the eternal nature of God (2p44c2d), by regarding things as 
necessary, reason reaches the knowledge of God, which Spinoza calls the foundation 
ofintuitive knowledge (5p20). Rational knowledge ofthe necessity of things brings us, 
hence, to the doorstep of intuitive knowledge:* But reason, which Spinoza describes 
as the universal knowledge' (5p36s), cannot proceed further—it cannot infer or derive 
from this knowledge adequate knowledge ofthe essences ofthings. Thisis because rea- 
son can afford us only a limited understanding of singular things, including ourselves, 
through their common properties. And common properties of things, for Spinoza, (do 


between Reason and Intuitive Knowledge in Spinoza's Ethics, in the European Journal of Philosophy, forth- 
coming. As will be clear from this summary, my view is in line with that of the latter group. 

5% As Garrett (Scientia Intuitiva, 109) notes, although the term “intuitiva” suggests a style of cognition that 
is direct and immediate, we can distinguish between discrete cognitive steps in Spinoza's scientia intuitiva, 
which might be taken instantaneously in a sufficiently powerful mind (Scientia Intuitiva, 110). 

3 For a detailed account of the mutually reinforcing characters of reason and intuitive knowledge, see 
Malinowski-Charless “The Circle of Adequate Knowledge: Notes on Reason and Intuition in Spinoza; in 
Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, vol. i, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004), 139-63. 

> Gueroult (LÁme, 413-14) uses this helpful analogy by noting that although reason thus brings us to the 
doorstep of intuitive knowledge, it cannot proceed further since knowledge of God is not within the sphere 
of reason. 
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not constitute the essence of any singular thing.* Adequate knowledge of the essences 
of things is thus limited to intuitive knowledge, which Spinoza describes as knowledge 
of singular things (5p36s).* 

In Spinozas metaphysics, singular things are finite modes by which God's attributes 
are expressed in a certain and determinate way (1p25c and 2D7). The essence of a sin- 
gular thing is its actual essence or conatus, which Spinoza identifies as the power or 
striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being” (3p7). And this power, 
in turn, is God's very power manifested in a finite form (4p4d). To be more specific, 
the essence of a singular thing is a partial and particular expression of God's infinite 
and eternal essence. Attaining intuitive knowledge of singular things, i.e., understand- 
ing them by way of their actual essences, is our intuitive grasp of the relation of God's 
essence to their essences. Thanks to this relation between the essence of God and the 
essence of things, when we understand a singular thing through its actual essence, 
we apprehend the essence of that thing sub specie aeternitatis—that is, we conceive 
that thing through God's essence as a real being (5p30d).* Moreover, at the same time, 
we also comprehend God's essence insofar as it is explained through the essence of 
the thing such that the more we understand singular things in this way, the more we 
understand God (5p24). 

One last point of clarification is in order before I proceed to intuitive self-knowledge. 
On my reading, understanding singular things by way of their actual essences does 
not amount to an adequate cognition of their present actual existence, determin- 
ing and determined by other finite modes. That is to say, it does not amount to an 
understanding of how singular things specifically came into existence and underwent 
modifications in relation to an infinite namber of other causal circumstances. Such 
an understanding, as I stated in section 2, is beyond the capabilities of human cog- 
nition. Intuitive knowledge provides not adequate cognition of the durational exist- 
ence of finite modes (which is dependent on the common order of nature), but rather 
adequate cognition of the essence of finite modes as they are conceived through God's 
essence. 

Having seen what intuitive knowledge in general amounts to by delineating it from 
reason, we are now in a position to introduce the final stage of the ascent: intuitive 
self-knowledge. Intuitive self- knowledge proceeds from an adequate knowledge 
of Gods nature to an adequate knowledge of ones own essence. It consists in attaining 


3 See 2p37: “What is common to all things and is equally in the part and in the whole does not constitute 
the essence of any singular thing. 

5 Spinoza's general definition of essences of things in 2D2 suggests that there is no real distinction between 
the singular thing and its essence. Thus it is not surprising that Spinoza describes intuitive knowledge as 
“knowledge of singular things' in 5p36s. See also 5p24. 

5 As Spinoza defines it, “To conceive things under a species of eternity, therefore, is to conceive things 
insofar as they are conceived through Gods essence, as real beings, or insofar as through God's essence they 
involve existence” (5p3od, my italics). Itis significant that Spinoza provides his official definition of SSA (sub 
specie aeternitatis) within the context of intuitive knowledge rather than when he first introduces it in con- 
nection with reason and common notions in Part 2. 
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adequate knowledge of my actual essence, my own power of striving as it follows directly 
from the eternal necessity of Gods nature. It is, in other words, the intuitive grasp of the 
relation of the essence of God to my essence. Intuitive self-knowledge provides the high- 
est form of self-understanding since it concerns my essence in an immediate way. For 
Spinoza the more each of us is able to achieve in this kind of knowledge, the more he is 
conscious of himself and of God (5p31s).:* When l intuitively grasp my power as a mani- 
festation and consequence of God's power, I achieve a deep causal understanding, which 
is marked by an experienced character. In other words, I see “in one glance' (2p4082) that 
“[I am] in God and [am] conceived through God (5p30), and experience my being as a 
modal expression of God.” Rather than being an instance of random experience (expe- 
rientia vaga) that depends on mutilated and confused perception of the senses (2p4082), 
such an experience is one that is determined by the intellect: a non-discursive experience 
of the self's being in God.* 

Seeing or experiencing our very metaphysical status qua modes of God's eternal nature 
completes the transformative ascent by bringing about a change in perspective, which 
involves moving away from “the viewpoint of ordinary life” towards “the viewpoint of life 
according to the order of the intellect. But what exactly does this change in perspective 
entail? And how does it bear on the affective power of intuitive knowledge? In section 3, 
I consider these questions by elaborating on an active affect that arises specifically from 
intuitive knowledge: intellectual love of God, which Spinoza defines as joy accompanied 
by the idea of God asits cause” (5p32c, my italics). 


3. The Change in Perspective 


Spinozas doctrine of love in the Ethics develops according to the hierarchy of 'ordi- 
nary love” (communi amore)” (5p20s); love toward God' (amor erga Deum) or love of 
God' (amor Dei);* and finally intellectual love of God (amor Dei intellectualis).* Before 


5 T think, here, itis clear from the context that self-consciousness implies adequate self-knowledge. Note, 
however, that there are passages such as 5p34s where consciousness does not imply adequate knowledge. 
Whether Spinoza has a consistent and developed account of consciousness is a disputed issue. See Curley 
(Behind the Geometrical Method, 71-3), Wilson (Objects, Ideas and “Minds”: Comments on Spinoza's Theory 
of Mind, in Ideas and Mechanism [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999], 166-77), Nadler (“Spinoza 
and Consciousness, Mind 117, no. 467 [2008]: 575-601), and LeBuffe (“Theories about Consciousness in 
Spinozas Ethics, Philosophical Review 119, no. 4 [2010]: 531-63) for various accounts of consciousness in 
Spinozas Ethics. 

7 De Dijn, Metaphysics as Ethics, 128. As I will show in section 3, this experience is nothing but the expe- 
rience of our eternity in this life. 

5% In TIE 12, Spinoza describes random experience (experientia vaga) as experience that is not determined 
by the intellect; which implies that there is room for considering another kind of experience—one that is 
determined by the intellect. See Curley (“Experience in Spinoza's Theory of Knowledge”) for further elabora- 
tion on experientia vaga. 

5 Asfar as I know, Spinoza uses this term only once (in 5p20s) in the Ethics. From the context in which he 
uses it, itis clear that he means to refer to love of things pursued in the ordinary life. 

6 Tn what follows I will use love of God” and love toward God' interchangeably. 

é: For Spinozas tripartite classification of love according to its objects see KV IL 1047. 
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focusing on intellectual love of God in connection with the intuitive stage, it is helpful to 
see how the first two forms of love match up with the first two stages of the ascent. 

According to Spinoza's definition in DOE 6, Love is a joy, accompanied by the idea 
of an external cause" Since love in its ordinary forms an affect that is determined exter- 
nally, it carries the risk ofleading to bondage. Consider the following vivid description 
of this risk: 


...Sickness of the mind and misfortunes take their origin especially from too much love toward 
a thing which is liable to many variations and which we can never fully possess. For no one is 
disturbed or anxious concerning anything unless he loves it, nor do wrongs, suspicions, and 
enmities arise except from love for a thing which no one can really possess. (5p20s, my italics) 


As we see here, Spinozas main worry regarding ordinary love derives from the nature 
of the objects to which ordinary love is attached. Ordinary love that is attached to 
“empty and futile' goods such as honor, wealth, and sensual pleasure is the kind of love 
that one would find in abundance in what we previously called “an ordinary life. An 
ordinary life dominated by ordinary love would inevitably lead to a “fickle and incon- 
stant' (4p58s) state of mind. 

The break between ordinary love and “love toward God' is a clear-cut one. Spinoza 
introduces love toward God” within the context of reason's remedies for the passions 
by describing it as the most constant of all affects.? This active affect accompanies 
knowledge of the affects, which, as we have seen earlier in connection with the rational 
stage, is one of the chief remedies for the passions. Knowledge of the affects requires 
that one has the power of ordering and connecting the affections of ones body accord- 
ing to the order of the intellect, which is nothing but the power of bringing it about 
that all the affections of the body are related to the idea of God (5p14). Forming a clear 
and distinct concept of an affection of the body is thus relating it to the idea of God 
(sp14d). Such adequate knowledge leading toward knowledge of God brings about a 
joy that is accompanied by the idea of God, namely, love toward God. To make this 
more concrete with an example, suppose that lam feeling extremely edgy and irritable. 
On Spinozas account, forming a clear and distinct idea of this emotional state would 
mean understanding this state in terms of common notions. And common notions, as 
we have seen in section 2, represent real agreements in nature, which are expressions 
of God's power and his eternal and infinite nature. Therefore, in forming a clear and 
distinct idea of my emotional state, i.e., in coming to reach the scientific understanding 
that, say, using steroids causes my edginess and irritability, I would, ipso facto, relate 
myaffective state to the idea of God. Moreover, by doing so, I would replace my passive 


6 After stating in 5p20s that “this love is the most constant of all the affects' he says “with this 1 have cov- 
ered all the remedies for the affects, suggesting that the love towards God is included in that account. See 
J. M. Beyssade (“De lémotion intérieure chez Descartes á P'affect actif spinoziste, in Spinoza: Issues and 
Directions. The Proceedings of the Chicago Spinoza Conference, eds. Edwin Curley and Pierre-Francois 
Moreau [Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990], 176-90) for the view that this affect is related to reason rather than intuitive 
knowledge. 
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state of edginess and irritability with love toward God, i.e., active joy accompanying 
what I earlier called my emotional awareness. The question as to the tenability of this 
remedy is beyond the scope of this essay. What matters for us here is that, for Spinoza, 
love toward God—like the knowledge that generates it—is something completely 
under one's control. In contrast to ordinary love, love of God is “a love toward a thing 
immutable and eternal (see p15), which we really fully possess” (5p20s, my italics). Since 
God is an eternal and unchanging being, this affect does not fluctuate in the way that 
ordinary love, directed asit is to transient things, does. 

In addition to its stability and constancy, love toward God is also a sharable form 
of love, which Spinoza considers in connection with his account of collaborative 
morality. In his words, “This love toward God is the highest good which we can want 
from the dictate of reason (by 4p28), and is common to all men (by 4p36); we desire 
that all should enjoy it (by 4p37)..- (5p20d, my italics). This is because this love is 
attached to the greatest good of those who are guided by reason: to know God or 
understanding (4p36d).* Unlike the goods that people pursue in the ordinary life, 
which are finite commodities such as wealth, human beings who live according to 
reason value and pursue the same good—understanding—which is something capa- 
ble of being enjoyed and possessed equally by all. Acquisition of understanding is 
not a zero-sum game since human beings do not come into conflict with one another 
as they pursue it. Quite the contrary, one persor's acquisition of knowledge actually 
enhances the capacity of others to attain it.** This is because human beings who are 
guided by reason are free of such divisive passions as jealousy, envy, and hate. As 
Spinoza says in 5p20, “This Love toward God cannot be tainted by an affect of Envy 
or Jealousy. Moreover, as like-minded rational individuals who are similarly moti- 
vated to strive for understanding, human beings are likely to be of positive assistance 
to each other in this common project. Hence the good, which everyone who seeks 
virtue wants for himself [i.e. knowledge of God or understanding] he also desires for 
other mer” (4p37, my italics). Our desire for other men's understanding is an active 
desire, just as the joy arising from knowledge of God, namely love toward God, is an 
active joy.% 

Our brief account of love of God attests that this active affect accompanies the two 
important achievements of the rational stage, namely, collaborative and emotional 
awareness. Having seen how the first two forms of love in the hierarchy are related to 
the imaginative and rational stages of the ascent respectively, we are now ready to con- 
sider the top of the hierarchy: intellectual love of God. The distinction between love 
toward God” and “intellectual love of God' is not as clear-cut as the one between ordi- 
nary love and the former. In fact, Spinoza uses the terms “love of God' and “love toward 


6 As seen earlier, in the rational stage we attain the comprehension that 'man's greatest good, namely to 
know God, is common to all men (4p36d, my italics). 

$4 Allison, Benedict, 152. 

5 Asseenin n. 15, active joy and active desire, which Spinoza introduces in 3p58, are 'active affects. 
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God' all over Part 5—both in the context of reasor's remedies in the first half and in 
relation to the affective power of intuitive knowledge in the second half. However, 
unlike the generic use of “love toward God, Spinoza uses the term “intellectual love of 
God' only and explicitly in connection with intuitive knowledge. It is thus plausible to 
suggest that intellectual love of God is a special form of love of God that stems exclu- 
sively from the highest kind of cognition:“* 


From the third kind of knowledge, there necessarily arises an intellectual love of God. For from 
this kind of knowledge there arises (by 5p32) joy, accompanied by the idea of God as its cause, 
that is (by DOE 6), love of God, not insofar as we imagine him as present (by 5p29), but insofar as 
we understand God to be eternal. And this is what I call intellectual love of God. (5p32c) 


Now why would Spinoza reserve a special term for love of God arising from intuitive 
knowledge? What is the distinguishing feature of intellectual love of God? It seems 
that the answer has to do with the relation between self-understanding and the love 
of God. According to Spinoza, “he who understands himself and his aftects clearly 
and distinctly loves God, and does so the more, the more he understands himself and 
his affects” (5p15).% Since, as shown earlier, the highest form of self- understanding is 
attained by way of intuitive self- knowledge, the love of God that arises from this cogni- 
tion— intellectual love of God—is the highest form of love.* The connection between 
intuitive self-knowledge and intellectual love of God is also seen in the following; * 


This Love the Mind has must be related to its actions (by 5p32c and 3p3); it is, then, an action by 
which the Mind contemplates itself, with the accompanying idea of God as its cause (by 5p32 and 
5p32c), that is (by 1p25c and 2p110), an action by which God, insofar as he can be explained through 
the human Mind, contemplates himself [as the cause]; so (by 5p35), this Love the Mind hasis part 
of the infinite love by which God loves himself, q.e.d. (5p36d, my italics) 


According to this passage, intellectual love of God is an action of the mind (Mentis 
Actiones). Like all actions of the mind, it arises from adequate ideas (3p3). The ade- 
quate ideas at stake here are the ones involved in the mind' contemplation ofitself, with 
the accompanying idea of God as its cause. Intellectual love of God is then an action of 
the mind that arises from this contemplation, which, in turn, is the mind's knowledge 
of itself SSA: the mind's intuitive knowledge of itself. According to Spinoza, “insofar as 
our mind knows itselfand its body under a species of eternity, it necessarily has knowl- 
edge of God and knows that it is in God and is conceived through God (5p30). The 


é Tn 5p42 and 5p33s, for instance, Spinoza uses the term “love toward God' (amore erga Deum) in connec- 
tion to blessedness and intellectual love of God, respectively. 

7 As stated earlier, for Spinoza, rather than any adequate knowledge, knowledge of oneself and one's own 
emotions is particularly relevant to the ethical endeavor of moderating and restraining ones passions. 

6 Nadler (“The Intellectual Love of God, in The Oxford Handbook to Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca 
[Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming]) makes a similar point as he says that this highest joy con- 
sists in understanding (primarily of oneself and of God)” For an excellent and detailed treatment of the 
intellectual love of God see Nadler (“The Intellectual Love of God”). See also Harry Wolfson, The Philosophy 
of Spinoza, vol. ii (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1934). 

See also 5p37d and 5p42d for a similar connection. 
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mind knows itself and its body SSA, to the extent that it conceives its body's essence 
under a species of eternity” (5p31d, my italics), which is just the mind's conceiving of 
its own essence “as an eternal truth, through God's nature (5p37d).” When the essence 
of the mind (and the body) is thus grasped from an eternal perspective, the mind con- 
ceives of itself as a power of understanding depending timelessly on God (5p36s). In 
short, then, the mind conceives of its own eternity. 

For Spinoza, while eternity “is the very essence of God insofar as this involves neces- 
sary existence” (5p30d),”* everything else, including our mind (and body), can be said 
to be eternal only by virtue of God as its cause, not by virtue of itself.?? The mind's con- 
ceiving of its own eternity is the intuitive grasp of this causal relation between God and 
ourselves.” From this intuitive grasp arises the Intellectual love of God, which Spinoza 
describes as not only an action ofthe mind that accompanies the mind's knowledge of 
its own eternity, but also as love of God...insofar as we understand God to be eternal” 
(5p32d). 

Even though reason provides causal understanding of things via objective and eter- 
nal properties represented by common notions, it does not and cannot give rise to 
intellectual love of God. This is because, as seen earlier, reason cannot reach knowl- 
edge of essences of things and, thereby, it cannot engage the essence of the mind (and 
the body) in the way intuitive knowledge does. Consequently, reason lacks the expe- 
rienced character of intuitive self-knowledge, through which we know that we are 
eternal: 


... although itis impossible that we should recollect that we existed before the body—since there 
cannot be any traces of this in the body, and eternity can neither be defined by time nor have any 
relation to time—still, we feel and know by experience that we are eternal. For the mind feels those 
things that it conceives in understanding no less than those it has in the memory. For the eyes 


72 This is because “the idea, which expresses the essence of the body under a species of eternity, is a cer- 
tain mode of thinking, which pertains to the essence of the mind, and which is necessarily eternal' (5p235). 
Note that 5p23, where Spinoza presents us with his doctrine of the eternity of the mind, is one of the most 
controversial propositions of the Ethics: “The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, 
but something of it remains which is eternal” I will not address this issue here due to space limitations. For 
excellent treatments of the eternity of the mind in Spinoza, see Don Garrett, “Spinoza on the Essence of 
Human Body and the Part of the Human Mind that is Eternal, in Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, 
ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 284-303; Wallace 1. Matson, Body 
Essence and Mind Eternity in Spinoza, in Spinoza: Issues and Directions: The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Spinoza Conference, eds. Edwin Curley and Pierre-Frangois Moreau (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 82-95; Steven 
Nadler, Spinozas Heresy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001) and Spinozas Ethics: An Introduction 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006); Steven Parchment, “The Mind's Eternity in Spinozas 
Ethics, Journal ofthe History of Philosophy 38, no. 3 (2000): 349-82; and Diane Steinberg, Spinoza's Theory of 
the Eternity ofthe Human Mind; Canadian Journal of Philosophy 11, no. 1 (1981): 155-68. 

7* God's essence cannot be conceived except as existing since God is causa sui (1D1). 

72 Gilles Deleuze, Spinoza: Practical Philosophy (San Francisco: City Lights Books, 1988), 66. 

73 In 5p20s, after stating that the love of God is the most constant of the affects, Spinoza says “this 
love.....insofar asitis related to the body cannot be destroyed, unless it is destroyed with the body itself. What 
the nature of this love is insofar as it is related only to the mind, we shall see later. This passage suggests that 
here Spinoza is anticipating a connection between the eternity of the mind and the intellectual love of God, 
which he presents as arising from intuitive knowledge later in 5p33. 
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of the mind, by which it sees and observes things, are the demonstrations themselves. (5p23s, my 
italics) 


In this passage, we observe that the “experience that we are eternal has at once a seeing 
aspect, a feeling (affective) aspect, and an intellectual aspect. This language is strongly 
reminiscent of what I said earlier regarding the intuitive stage. Taking into considera- 
tion this non-coincidental similarity, I interpret the experience that we are eternal as 
pertaining specifically to intuitive self-knowledge, which I previously described as the 
experience of our being a modal expression of God. And the joy that accompanies 
this intellectual experience is nothing but the intellectual love of God, which Spinoza 
describes as the only eternal' love (5p33c).”* 

Having seen Spinoza's account of intellectual love of God in comparison to ordinary 
love and love toward God, we can now summarize the change in perspective that is 
brought about by the ascent. The transition from love for a thing which no one can 
really possess' to love toward a thing, which we really fully possess” is the first step in the 
change in perspective. To the extent that we reach collaborative and emotional aware- 
ness and, thereby, are affected with love toward God, we have already made significant 
progress by distancing ourselves from ordinary love and the risks it carries. Yet, the 
change in perspective is complete only when we are as far away as possible from the 
perspective of the ordinary life, that is, when we assume an eternal perspective of our- 
selves and, thereby, are affected with “eternal love! 

As I see it, the intellectual love of God brings about a new insight—namely, insight 
into our modal expression of God —which is beyond the pursuit of external goods like 
honor, pleasure, and wealth; beyond an objective and detached knowledge of nature 
and our place in it; and beyond an identification with humanity.” This new insight 
helps reorder our desires in the most effective way as it involves the greatest power of 
the human mind, i.e., blessedness (beatitudo). 

Blessedness, which Spinoza treats as coextensive with Intellectual love of God 
(5p365), is the culmination of human perfection and freedom.”* In the last proposition 
of the Ethics, Spinoza explicitly connects virtue to blessedness by saying that blessed- 
ness “is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself” (5p42). Unlike ordinary joy, which 
consists in the passage to a greater perfection, blessedness or perfect joy consists “in 


74 Recall that in section 2 1 described the experience of my being as a modal expression of God as an experi- 
ence that is determined by the intellect. 

75 Note that, whereas in Part 4 of the Ethics Spinoza puts a lot of emphasis on the species-bound notion of 
human nature” in relation to his conception of collaborative morality, in Part 5, especially in the second half 
of it, we hardly see this notion in play. Instead Spinoza uses the term thing' as we see in his repetitive usage 
of “being conscious of oneself, of God and of things” (5p39s, 5p42s, my italics) and in 5p24 which reads, “The 
more we understand singular things the more we understand God: 

74 In 5p36s, Spinoza also says that intellectual love of God can rightly be called satisfaction of mind, which 
he defines as the highest joy accompanied by the idea of oneself, and ones power in 5p27. The greatest satis- 
faction of mind (summa acquiescentia) is the highest form of self-esteem. For a detailed account of acquies- 
centia in Spinozas Ethics see Donald Rutherford, “Salvation as a State of Mind: The Place of Acquiescentia in 
Spinozass Ethics, British Journal of the History of Philosophy 7, no. 3 (1999): 447-73- 
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the fact that the mind is endowed with perfection itself” (5p33s). Blessedness is a special 
active affect: even though it does not involve the passage to a greater perfection in the way 
that ordinary joy does, this perfect joy provides the power to restrain the passive affects.” 
For Spinoza, we do not enjoy blessedness because we restrain our lusts; on the contrary, 
because we enjoy it, we are able to restrain thenY (5p33s). Moreover, the more the mind 
enjoys blessedness, the more it understands...that is, the greater the power it has over 
the affects, and...the less it is acted on by evil aftects” (5p42d). The striking implication 
of Spinozas claims is that the more we enjoy blessedness, the greater our control over the 
passions, which implies at once a greater increase in our power and the joy that arises from 
our awareness of this increase. 


4. Concluding Remarks 


At the very end of the Ethics, after discussing the affective power of blessedness, Spinoza 
states: “with this I have finished all the things I wished to show concerning the mind's 
power over the affects and its freedomY (5p42s). Spinoza thus sees his ethical project, which 
provides an account of the mind's power over the affects and its freedom, as complete 
only once he presents his account of the affective power of intuitive knowledge in the sec- 
ond half of Part 5. It is clear, then, that ignoring the affective power of intuitive knowledge 
results in an incomplete understanding of the ethics of the Ethics.?* One main motivation 
of this essay was to attempt to provide a unified understanding of Spinozas ethical pro- 
ject by not only including intuitive knowledge in the picture, but also making its affective 
power a center of focus. 

This account of intuitive knowledge reveals a neglected practical orientation of 
Spinozas thought. On my view, intuitive knowledge does not consist in a disinterested 
pursuit of truth that is theoretically' excellent, nor is it to be identified, as one scholar has, 
with the contemplative ideal? Rather, intuitive knowledge is centrally connected to the 


77 Since Spinoza describes blessedness as consisting “in the fact that the mind is endowed with perfection 
itself” rather than “passage to a greater perfection' (5p335), there has been some discussion regarding whether 
or not blessedness is an affect. Jon Wetlesen (The Sage and the Way (Spinozas Ethics of Freedom) [Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1979], 103), for instance, holds that blessedness is not an affect on the grounds that it excludes all 
transition. Since Spinoza clearly believes that we can restrain our lusts thanks to blessedness (5p42), and 
since, for him, “an affect cannot be restrained or taken away except by an affect opposite to and stronger than, 
the affect to be restrained' (4p7), I hold that blessedness is an affect, albeit an active one. For further discus- 
sion of this subject, see Chantal Jacquet's LUnité du corps et de lesprit: affects, actions et passions chez Spinoza 
(Paris: PUF, 2004), 97-8. 

78 As stated in the introduction, the affective power of intuitive knowledge has been largely, if not com- 
pletely, neglected by scholars. C. D. Broad (Five Types of Ethical Theory [London: Routledge, 1930], 15-16), 
for instance, has chosen to ignore everything in Spinoza's system which depends on intuitive knowledge, 
including intellectual love of God and human blessedness, on the grounds that they belong to Spinoza's 
philosophy of religion rather than to his ethics in the ordinary sense. In a more aggressive tone, Jonathan 
Bennett (A Study of Spinozas Ethics, 372) has stated that the second half of Part 5, which houses Spinoza's 
account of the affective power of intuitive knowledge, has nothing to teach us and is pretty certainly 
worthless; 

7 Steven Smith (Spinoza, Liberalism and the Question of Jewish Identity [New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1997], 142) holds that Spinoza identifies the highest good “exclusively with the contemplative 
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practical quest of pursuing the good life. If my reading is correct, the 'excellence and util- 
ity' p47s) ofintuitive knowledge lies in that it provides a maximal understanding of both 
oneselfand God. In Spinozas words, “the more each of us is able to achieve in this kind of 
knowledge, the more he is conscious of himself and of God, that is, the more perfect and 
blessed he is” (5p315). And the more perfect and blessed we are, the more is the power of 
our mind over the passions. 

As Spinoza concludes the Ethics, blessedness is so excellent yet so rare to attain 
(5p428). Not everyone can achieve this superior cognitive-affective state. And even 
when one does so, this does not entail complete power over the passions. After all, the 
change that is brought about by the transformative ascent is a change in perspective, 
not a change in ontological status (i.e., a change from a modal to a non-modal status).* 
This change in perspective helps reorder ones desires, including, most importantly, 
those concerning external goods like honor, pleasure, and wealth, the pursuit of which 
gives rise to the most unstable and harmful passions. The person who has achieved this 
ascent will thereby be much less subject to the vagaries of fortune and fluctuations aris- 
ing from the pursuit of fickle and inconstant goods. Even though this change in per- 
spective does not completely eliminate passions in ones life, it promises the most any 
finite mode can attain: the peace of mind of the wise man, whom Spinoza describes as 
being “conscious of himself, and of God, and of things... never ceases to be, but always 
possesses true peace of mind' (5p42s).* 


ideal. I agree with Matthew Kisner (Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011], 4) that itis mistaken to suggest that the Spinozistic good life 
is primarily devoted to intellectual activities such as scholarly study and contemplation. Even though I am 
sympathetic to Kisner's emphasis on practical philosophy, I disagree with him that salvation plays little role 
in Spinoza's practical philosophy. 

$0 Spinoza is clear in the Ethics that due to our modal status we can never have absolute control over our 
passions. See, for instance, 4p4 and the Preface to Part 5. 

$ T would like to thank the editors of this volume, Andrew Youpa and Matthew Kisner, for their invaluable 
commentary and guidance. l am also indebted to Aaron Garrett, John Grey, Eugene Marshall, Steven Nadler, 
Russell Powell, David Bronstein, Paul Katsafanas, Daniel Star, and audiences in Ghent and Indianapolis for 
commenting on earlier versions of this essay. Finally, lam grateful to Tad Schmaltz and David Wong for their 
helpful comments on several drafts of this essay and many valuable discussions of the Ethics. 


Spinoza on Virtue and Eternity 


Valtteri Viljanen 


1. Introduction 


Despite the fact that the Ethics begins with ontological considerations of the most fun- 
damental and difficult kind, it is clear that the work's aim is decidedly ethical: Spinoza 
wants to discern the nature of reality and human existence in order to show us how to 
lead a happy and fulfilling life. This kind of approach is, I believe, truly admirable in its 
scale and thoroughness; moreover, Spinoza is extremely open about the metaphysical 
underpinnings of the moral psychology and moral philosophy he presents in the three 
final parts of his masterpiece. This, in turn, gives the reader an exceptional possibility 
to evaluate the arguments on which the ethical claims are based. The system is also one 
that aims at maximal unity, for everything stated in the work, from the first definition 
to the final scholium, is meant to form a consistent and rigorous whole. Given this, 
it is no surprise that Spinozas ambitious project creates rather unique interpretative 
pressures: quite often, a reading of a specific passage has unexpectedly far-reaching 
implications that may even put the overall cogency of the system on the line and forces 
the interpreter to take a stand on some of the knottiest issues pertaining to Spinoza's 
basic metaphysics. As we will see, this also holds with regard to his theory of virtue and 
its intrinsic link to a view on eternality, temporality, and their interrelationship. 

It seems uncontroversial that, for Spinoza, all things and their operations are nec- 
essarily fixed, from eternity and to eternity” (1p17s), ultimately by God-or-Nature's 
essence: 


From the necessity of the divine nature there must follow infinitely many things in infinitely 
many modes (i.e., everything which can fall under an infinite intellect). (1p16) 


Unsurprisingly, this key contention is cited in the demonstration of the proposition 
explicating the source and nature of things' existence and actions: 


In nature there is nothing contingent, but all things have been determined from the necessity of 
the divine nature to exist and produce an effect in a certain way. (1p29)' 


* See also 1p32c2. 
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Everything there is must have a cause or reason (see 1p11d2), and given the aforemen- 
tioned passages it thus seems clear that there is an atemporal cause or reason for all 
things being what they are and the way they are, with certain ways of acting—ulti- 
mately, that cause is God's nature or essence from which everything follows.? As we 
will see in greater detail, on this fundamental level, all existents are strictly on an equal 
footing. 

However, the aforesaid does not mean that all the states we finite existents find 
ourselves in, and everything we do, is ethically on a par: we can be virtuous to 
differing degrees. Moreover and more strikingly, Spinoza says that our minds do 
become more eternal when we become more virtuous—a view prima facie at odds 
with the tenet that everything (including our non-virtuous passions) results from 
the unique eternal framework realized by God-or-Nature. It would thus seem to be 
a complete mystery how there could be differing degrees of eternality in a system 
in which everything is fixed from eternity; a mystery to which a solution must be 
offered, should Spinozas theory of virtue be consistent with his fundamental onto- 
logical tenets. 

The goal of this essay is twofold. First, I will explicate the dynamic nature of Spinoza's 
doctrine of virtue by discerning his reasons for defining virtuousness in terms of active 
power. Second, by taking this understanding of virtue as the point of departure, I will 
suggest a sense in which we can be said to be more or less eternal to the extent that we 
are virtuous and active. Spinoza's specific brand of essentialism underpins both his 
doctrine of virtue and that of eternity, and reaching these goals requires discussing the 
two kinds of essences which hold a prominent place in the Ethics: the formal and the 
actual essences. This, in turn, allows us to throw some new light on the relationship 
between eternal and durational existence, the distinction between which forms the 
very backbone of Spinozas system. 


2. Virtue as Power 
In the beginning of Part 4 of the Ethics, Spinoza defines virtue as follows: 


By virtue and power I understand the same thing, i.e. (by 3p7), virtue, insofar as it is related to 
man, is the very essence, or nature, of man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain 
things, which can be understood through the laws of his nature alone. (4D8) 


The first thing to note here is that, unlike in most of his definitions, Spinoza builds 
a case by appealing to a previous proposition. And not just on any proposition but 
on 3p7, the famous thesis stating that striving (conatus) forms the actual essence of 
finite things. Moreover, since 3p7 is based on 3p6 which, in turn, is partly derived from 


? For an explication of how to understand Spinoza's doctrine of essences and what follows from them, see 
my “Spinozas Essentialist Model of Causation, Inquiry 51 (2008) or Spinozas Geometry of Power [Geometry of 
Power] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), chs. 1-2. 
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material located in the opening part of the Ethics, it is clear that, for a definition, we 
find here an exceptionally heavy conceptual and argumentative machinery at work. 
Thisis already enough to show that any interpretation of Spinoza's theory of virtue can- 
not avoid taking a stand on how the very basics of Spinoza's theory of finite existents 
should be understood. Second, in making a strikingly rapid transition from a meta- 
physical doctrine to what we may regard as his ethics proper, Spinoza shows no fear of 
what has later become known as Hume Guillotine: the principle that no normative 
claims can be derived from factual ones. Third, the definition does not just state that 
virtue, power, and essence all are in some sense identical but concludes with a note- 
worthy explication: we are dealing with the power of bringing about certain things, 
which can be understood through the laws of his [mars] nature alone. Now given that 
Spinoza defines activity as being the adequate cause of an effect, in which case 'some- 
thing in us or outside us follows from our nature, which can be clearly and distinctly 
understood through it alone” (3D2), he quite obviously takes it to follow directly from 
the conatus thesis that human beings as dynamic entities strive to exert their power 
in a way that results in actions, ¡.e., in effects that are completely of their own making. 
But how can this be? Here some notable interpretative challenges begin to emerge, 
especially if the conatus doctrine is read as one according to which each thing strives 
to preserve itself by maintaining its psychophysical existence. More than that seems to 
beinvolved here. 
3p7 reads: 


The striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being is nothing but the actual essence 
ofthething. 

Dem.: From the given essence of each thing some things necessarily follow (by 1p36), and 
things are able [to produce] nothing but what follows necessarily from their determinate nature 
[nec res aliud possunt quam id quod ex determinata earum natura necessario sequitur] (by 1p29). 
So the power of each thing, or the striving by which it (either alone or with others) does any- 
thing, or strives to do anything [cujuscunque rei potentia sive conatus quo ipsa vel sola vel cum 
aliis quidquam agit vel agere conatur]—i.e. (by 3p6), the power, or striving, by which it strives to 
persevere in its being, is nothing but the given, or actual, essence of the thing itself, q.e.d. 


The proof has a somewhat convoluted structure. If one focuses on the beginning of 
the demonstration, itis far from clear that Spinoza would be referring to actions in the 
strict sense when he talks about “what follows necessarily from their [things'] determi- 
nate nature”: after all, in 3D2 he also says “that we are acted on when something happens 
in us, or something follows from our nature, of which we are only a partial cause. So 
it would seem that what follows from our determinate nature” are passions as well as 
actions. However, the latter part of the demonstration talks about acting and, more 
importantly, striving to act. This, together with what we have already seen Spinoza to 


3 For my account of this derivation, see my 'On the Derivation and Meaning of the Conatus Doctrine” 
['Conatus Doctrine'], in Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, vol. iv, eds. Daniel Garber and Steven 
Nadler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2008) or Geometry of Power, ch. 4. 
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derive from this proposition, strongly suggests that finite things strive to be as active 
as they can. The beginning of the demonstration simply reminds us that natures or 
essences are the centers of causal efficacy: things operate the way they do because 
from their essences certain effects follow. Given this, it is understandable that Spinoza 
thinks that our striving to “persevere in being occurs in virtue of our nature. 

All this, however, only pushes the question one step back. So we are, in essence, caus- 
ally efficacious entities; and our essential power is striving, at least in actuality (that 
is, in temporality). But why would that striving be striving to act? Is it not striving 
to persevere in existence, which could arguably take place even in a passive state—as 
the beginning of 3p7d would seem to allow (we would also then exist and be causally 
efficacious by being involved in producing passions)? But this would sever the link 
Spinoza relies on in launching his theory of virtue, the one between (striving) power 
and activity. Obviously, everything hinges on exactly what Spinoza takes himself to 
have proven in 3p6, “[elach thing, insofar as it is in itself [quantum in se est], strives to 
persevere in its being [esse]? (translation modified). As I. Bernard Cohen observes, 
traditionally as well as in Spinoza time the phrase quantum in se est refers to what a 
thing does by its own nature;* this is in keeping with the already discussed essentialist 
overtones of the subsequent proposition, but not particularly helpful for our present 
purposes. Evidently, we must try to understand what Spinoza means by perseveringin 
ones being. Unfortunately, the relevant sense of being is not readily acquirable from 
the demonstration of 3p6, which runs as follows: 


For singular things are modes by which God's attributes are expressed in a certain and determi- 
nate way (by 1p25c), i.e. (by 1p34), things that express, in a certain and determinate way, God's 
power, by which God is and acts. And no thing has anything in itselfby which it can be destroyed, 
or which takes its existence [existentiam] away (by 3p4). On the contrary, itis opposed to every- 
thing which can take its existence away (by 3p5). Therefore, as far as it can, and it lies in itself, it 
strives to persevere in its being, q.e.d. 


As is well known, this argument has been the topic of a lively controversy.? I believe 
that its main idea can be summarized as follows: finite things are subjects that express 
God's power by opposing contrary factors. The proof talks about existence whereas in 
the proposition itself Spinoza talks about being, and it is difficult to say why this shift 
occurs. I suggest that the latter term better captures what Spinoza considers the life” 


+ L Bernard Cohen, “Quantum in se est”: Newton's Concept of Inertia in Relation to Descartes and 
Lucretius, Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London 19 (1964): 147. 

5 See especially Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinozas Ethics [Study] (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), ch. 10; Edwin Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method: A Reading of Spinozas Ethics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), ch. 3; Daniel Garber, Descartes and Spinoza on Persistence 
and Conatus, Studia Spinozana 10 (1994); Michael Della Rocca, “Spinozas Metaphysical Psychology, in 
The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996); 
Don Garrett, “Spinozas Conatus Argument' ['Conatus Argument'], Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, ed. Olli 
Koistinen and John Biro (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002); Martin Lin, “Spinozas Metaphysics of 
Desire: The Demonstration of IIP6, Archiv fúr Geschichte der Philosophie 86 (2004); Viljanen, “Conatus 
Doctrine! 
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of a genuine finite thing to consist of: not merely instantiating a given essence but also 
realizing all those properties that follow from that essence to the extent the thing is 
in itself, operating unaffected by other things or “external causes* The proof of 3p6 is 
partly built on the claim that “[t]hings... cannot be in the same subject, insofar as one 
can destroy the other” (3p5), and it can be argued that by “things' here Spinoza means 
those properties that follow from a particular essence, that is, properties that are caused 
by, and inhere in, a certain subject" —a subject of which they can also be predicated at 
least as unproblematically as finite things as modes can be predicated of God.* All this 
implies that 3p6 is about things as subjects endowed with a particular essence/prop- 
erty structure which determines a specific way of being. 

The above considerations concerning being and subjecthood have the follow- 
ing connection to agency: insofar as a thing succeeds in persevering in its (own kind 
of essence-derivable) being, it is active. In this strict sense, being is being active. Given 
all this, it follows that we strive to act, and do so in virtue of our essences, just as 3p7d 
claims. Thus the link between virtue and the power “of bringing about certain things, 
which can be understood through the laws of [man's] nature alone” that Spinoza makesin 
4D8 by invoking 3p7 is quite understandable, and his activity-centered ethical program 
gets off the ground.” There is, if not teleology in a robust sense, at least essence-based 
directedness in things (to produce certain properties as effects) which allows us to make 
judgments about the goodness and badness of things." I suspect that this lurks behind 
Spinozas apparently carefree attitude toward the putative is/ought divide. 

Without the basic causal thrust toward activity much of what Spinoza says later in 
the fourth part of the Ethics about the virtuous life would be left hanging in the air. 
Spinozas ethical theory has dynamistic essentialism as its basis; but he quickly con- 
nects this to his rationalistic convictions, claiming especially in 4p20-p28 that our 
striving to act amounts to reasoning and understanding, or to forming clear and dis- 
tinctideas. 4p23 offers a relatively compact articulation ofthis connection: 


A man cannot absolutely be said to act from virtue insofar as he is determined to do something 
because he has inadequate ideas, but only insofar as he is determined because he understands. 


* Fora fuller account of this, see my Geometry of Power, chs. 4-5. 

7 This understanding of 'subject' agrees, I think, with that presented by Garrett ((Conatus Argument, 142). 

$ For discussion on predicating modes of substance, see Edwin Curley, Spinozas Metaphysics: An Essay 
in Interpretation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1969), ch. 1; Charles Jarrett, “The Concepts 
of Substance and Mode in Spinoza, Philosophia 7 (1977); Bennett, Study, ch. 4; John Carriero, 'On the 
Relationship between Mode and Substance in Spinozas Metaphysics, Journal of the History of Philosophy 
33 (1995): 245-73; Yitzhak Melamed, “Spinozas Metaphysics of Substance: The Substance-Mode Relation as 
a Relation of Inherence and Predication' [Substance-Mode”], Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
78 (2009); Valtteri Viljanen, Spinozas Ontology, in The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli 
Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

2 Of course, this does not yet tell us why the power we are essentially endowed with is precisely striving; 
I have argued elsewhere (see my “Conatus Doctrine' and Geometry of Power, ch. 4) that things' essential 
power has conatus character in the temporal realm of constant contest. See also Marshall's contribution in 
this volume. 

1 On the importance of this, see also Marshall's contribution in this volume. 

= [agree with what Michael Rosenthal states about action and goodness in his contribution to this volume. 
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Dem.: Insofar as a man is determined to act from the fact that he has inadequate ideas, he is 
acted on (by 3p1), i.e. (by 3D1 and 3D2), he does something which cannot be perceived through 
his essence alone, i.e. (by 4D8), which does not follow from his virtue. But insofar as he is deter- 
mined to do something from the fact that he understands, he acts (by 3p1), i.e. (by 3D2), does 
something which is perceived through his essence alone, or (by 4D8) which follows adequately 
from his virtue, q.e.d. 


Of course, this does not tell us how we are to reach a state in which we actively 
understand, or what is required to attain the good life; nor is giving an account 
of this my aim here.” I merely would like to point out that in connecting activity 
(that is, causal adequacy) to understanding (that is, to epistemic adequacy) Spinoza 
appears to be relying on the following line of thought: were an idea brought about 
by our mind alone—that is, actively by us—inadequate, this would mean that there 
would be an inadequate idea in God, which cannot be.* In more general terms, as 
reality is completely intelligible, no part of it that comes to be realized through us 
alone can have anything epistemically tarnished in it. There is thus, for Spinoza, 
systematic grounds for linking dynamism with rationalism and for the intellectual- 
ist position according to which our power is best expressed in intellectual activities. 
The extent to which we succeed in this certainly varies; but the striving is always 
there. And insofar as we are able to exert our power actively, Spinoza considers us 
perfect: “[W]hen I say that someone passes from a lesser to a greater perfection, 
and the opposite, ... we conceive that his power of acting. ..is increased or dimin- 
ished” (4pref). Perfection comes in degrees, as does power, and since we strive to 
increase our activity, it follows that Spinozas dynamism amounts to ethical per- 
fectionism: with all of our power, we strive to become as perfect as possible, and 
succeeding in this is good. As a consequence, Spinozas theory of virtue is one which 
comprises dynamism (we are intrinsically powerful entities with definite direct- 
edness), perfectionism (virtue equals unhindered realization of our essence), and 
intellectualism (what results from our activity is understanding). Despite the seem- 
ing egoism of the conatus principle and the antiteleological mechanistic overtones 
of Spinozas system, it is difficult to see what, if anything, there is left for the tradi- 
tional eudaimonist to oppose.** 


= For especially noteworthy recent accounts of issues pertaining to this, see Michael LeBuffe, From 
Bondage to Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010) and Matthew 
Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom: Reason, Autonomy and the Good Life (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011). 

* This in a nutshell is the interpretative position that I argue for in detail in Geometry of Power, ch. 6. 

1 One may still wonder, what is the point of writing an ethics, if everything happens with strict necessity? 
Perhaps the question can be answered along the following lines. Recall that, first, we are joy-seeking and 
perfection-increasing entities, and second, like everything (1p36), the Ethics too cannot fail to have effects. 
Thus, Spinoza could say that because the work reveals the true nature of our perfection and happiness, by 
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3. From Activity to Eternality 


We are active, rational, and perfect to varying degrees, depending on the extent to 
which we operate freely in virtue of what is inmost to us, namely our causally powerful 
essence—this is the bedrock of Spinozas theory of virtue. But why is our essence what 
itis, thus setting whatis good for us? And what determines the way in which its power 
comes to be exercised? In a grand ethical program such as Spinoza, these questions 
cannot be left unanswered. And, indeed, in a broad sense it is clear what the answer 
must be: we and our states, or affections, are what they are because the necessity of the 
divine nature determines them to be so.* Recall: Tn nature there is nothing contingent, 
but all things have been determined from the necessity ofthe divine nature to exist and 
produce an effect in a certain way [omnia ex necessitate divinae naturae determinata 
sunt ad certo modo existendum et operandum!' (1p29). Moreover, 1p16 states that in 
Spinoza's ontology, finite things are properties that follow from God's nature, and this 
is something revealed from the adequate eternal point of view: 


We conceive things as actual in two ways: either insofar as we conceive them to exist in rela- 
tion to a certain time and place, or insofar as we conceive them to be contained in God and to 
follow from the necessity of the divine nature. But the things we conceive in this second way 
as true, or real, we conceive under a species of eternity, and to that extent they involve the 
eternal and infinite essence of God (as we have shown in 2p45 and 2p458). (5p29s, the first 
emphasis added) 


It thus seems incontestable that, whatever the exact nature of the relationship between 
eternity and temporality may be, there is an atemporal cause or reason for things and 
their operations; moreover, knowledge ofthe way in which the nature ofthings comes 
to be produced amounts to the famous intuitive knowledge.'* Thisis Spinozas rational- 
istic response to the need for an ultimate world explanation. 

These general observations call for elaboration. In 2p8 Spinoza discusses what 
he calls the formal essences of finite things, which “are contained in God's attributes: 
The importance of this proposition is partly indicated by the fact that Spinoza refers 
to its corollary in 5p21, signaling the beginning of his treatment of mind's eternality 
and blessedness; as Don Garrett has argued, the relevant sense of “essence” at work in 


reading it we can become determined to a better (more perfect, active, self-determined, and joyful) life. 
Indeed, Spinoza would seem to believe that to the extent that we understand the Ethics, we inevitably become 
happier than before. 


5 Following Don Garrett (Spinozas Necessitarianism, in God and Nature: Spinozas Metaphysics, ed. 
Yirmiyahu Yovel [Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991]), Olli Koistinen (“Spinoza's Proof of Necessitarianism, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research 67 [2003]), and Charles Jarrett (Spinoza on Necessity, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press]), 1 regard 
Spinoza as a necessitarian. 

:5 Interestingly, there would thus seem to be an atemporal explanatory factor (or factors) both for the 
essence of a thing and the way in which it operates, but the intuitive knowledge concerns only the former. 
I will take up this issue again later in this section. 
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5p21-p22 1s that of formal essence” The distinction is one between the formal and actual 
essence of things; the latter is, as we have seen, the same as the things conatus (3p7), 
whereas the former obviously refers to something atemporal in character. In many of the 
places in which Spinoza mentions essences, he seems to mean precisely formal essences. 
This holds for the famous scholium introducing the three kinds of knowledge, even 
though the term formal' is a mere translators gloss: 


In addition to these two kinds of knowledge, thereis... another, third kind, which we shall call intui- 
tive knowledge. And this kind of knowing proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence of 
certain attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the [NS: formal] essence of things. (2p4082) 


Moreover, when Spinoza discusses the essence ofthe body under a species of eternity” 
(5p238), he relies on 1p25'5 distinction between existence and essence, evidently refer- 
ring by the latter to the formal essence of things.'* There is thus good reason to believe 
that the primary sense of the term “essence” is that of “formal essence. I would describe 
the formal essences of finite things as atemporal individuating or constitutive features 
responsible for the identity of things; for instance, a triangle is generated when there are 
three intersecting lines that form a closed plane figure. Thus comes to be constituted 
the very core of what it is to be a triangle, and there is nothing temporal about this. 
Ultimately, finite things are, for Spinoza, modifications ofGodS attributes, so that when 
for instance a triangle exists, this in fact means that extension is modified triangu- 
larly.** Moreover, these essential features of things follow from the divine nature (1p16, 
2p4082) and are revealed when things are cognized in the most adequate fashion, sub 
specie aeternitatis (see 5p31d).* We might find it hard to believe that this is reachable 
for us human beings; but then again, one must bear in mind the contrast between 
what Nietzsche calls “our agitated ephemeral existence and the slow-breathing repose 
of metaphysical ages.” As Julian Young comments, in the latter “one was able to view 


7 Don Garrett, Spinoza on the Essence of the Human Body and the Part of the Mind that is Eternal' 
[Essence'], in The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011), 285-6. 

% Garrett (Essence, 286) convincingly defends this reading of 1p25. 

'2 An early non-geometrical example runs as follows: 


[Ot belongs to the essence of a mountain to have a valley, or the essence of a mountain is that 
it has a valley. This is truly eternal and immutable, and must always be in the concept of a 
mountain, even ifit does not exist, and never did. (KVL 1, C 61/G L15 21-6) 


See also what Spinoza says (in TIE 69, G 11.26; quoted later in this section) about an architect conceiving a 
building. 

22 Tn 1p11d2, Spinoza talks about the existence of a triangle in corporeal nature. 

* A proper discussion of these epistemological matters would take us too far afield. But 1 would nev- 
ertheless like to point out that the following tenets seem to underpin what Spinoza calls intuitive knowl- 
edge: (1) substance monism, (2) essentialist substance/(attribute)/mode ontology, (3) effects are known 
through their causes, and (4) through his attributes, God is the ultimate cause of finite things as modes. 
Given the centrality of these tenets, it is quite understandable that Spinoza describes the highest form of 
knowledge the way he does. 

= Friedrich Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human: A Book for Free Spirits, trans. R. J. Hollingdale 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), $22. 
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oneself from the perspective of eternity.* Thisis in accordance with Marshall Bermarn's 
assessment of Nietzsche as a key figure ofthe second phase of modernity that started in 
the 17908 and gave rise to the modern public which 


shares the feeling of living in a revolutionary age, an age that generates explosive upheavals in 
every dimension of personal, social and political life. At the same time, the nineteenth-century 
modern public can remember what it was like to live, materially and spiritually, in worlds that 
are not modern at all.» 


To be part of this age “is to be part of the universe in which, as Marx said, “all that is 
solid melts into air”*5 And since we still belong to this era while Spinoza did not, we 
should be alive to the fact that what Spinoza says about conceiving things under the 
aspect of eternity is far from foreign to the general mode of experience of his days. 
Most importantly, here Spinoza could turn the tables and say that it is in fact us who 
are overly attached to the fleeting, temporal perspective.” It might just be that we are 
biased against all things eternal. 

The formal essence forms our immutable intrinsic nature. But more than this per- 
tains to us, for as finite parts of an infinite whole we become affected in many differ- 
ent ways. The already cited 1p29 also informs us that the way in which we “operate' 
follows from the divine nature; in an early letter Spinoza contends that [a]s to your 
further question as to whether things or the affections of things are also eternal truths, 
I say, most certainly” (letter 10, S 783). No affection of ours can escape having a proper 
ground—a conviction in tune with, and probably stemming from, Spinozas abhor- 
rence of brute facts. This ground, in turn, presumably lies in the way formal essences 
relate to each other,” which would also explain why affections are eternal truths. Thus 
becomes constituted an atemporal grid of being outside of which thereis nothing. 

We are now in a position to properly frame the problem noted in the beginning. If 
there is something atemporal through which every existent comes to be, it seems that 
things cannot differ in their eternality. Is everything, then, just as eternal as everything 


Julian Young, Friedrich Nietzsche: A Philosophical Biography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010), 255. Youngss work brought the passage in Human, All Too Human to my attention. 

2 Marshall Berman, All That Is Solid Melts into Air: The Experience of Modernity [Melts into Air] 
(London: Verso, 2010), 17. 

% Berman, Melts into Air, 15. 

25 T do not, however, want to claim that Spinoza considers temporal existence unreal in any way; dura- 
tion is simply ontologically posterior and epistemologically inferior to eternal existence and viewing things 
from the viewpoint of eternity. Here my position should be compared to that of Andrew Youpa, who has 
recently defended the view that only eternal existence is real existence in the strict sense (“Spinoza's Theory 
of the Good; in The Cambridge Companion to Spinozas Ethics, ed. Olli Koistinen [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009]), whereas durational existence is ontologically second-rate' and at most semi-real 
(Spinoza on the Very Nature of Existence, Midwest Studies in Philosophy 35 [2011]: 329). 

7 In the Short Treatise, Spinoza makes a reference to “the connection of all beings according to their 
essences' (KV IIpref, G 1.51 28/C 95). In a way, the idea behind this is not too radical: the way in which a finite 
thing x determines a finite thing y—thereby giving rise to a certain affective state of y —depends on what x 
and y fundamentally are, and that is determined by the formal essence of x and y; cf. e.g. 2p13a1. See also my 
Geometry of Power, ch. 1. 
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else? Obviously, the answer must be no; Spinozas discussion of the mind's eternality 
clearly presupposes that not everything is equally eternal: 


He who has a Body capable ofa great many things has a Mind whose greatest part is eternal. (5p39) 
Because human Bodies are capable ofa great many things, there is no doubt but what they can 
be of such a nature that they are related to Minds which have a great knowledge of themselves 
and of God, and of which the greatest, or chief, part is eternal. So they hardly fear death. (5p39s) 


Moreover, our eternality varies with our activity: 


The more perfection each thing has, the more it acts and the less itis acted on; and conversely, 
the more it acts, the more perfect itis. (5p40) 

From this it follows that the part ofthe Mind that remains, however great it is, is more perfect 
than the rest. 

For the eternal part of the Mind (by 5p23 and 5p29) is the intellect, through which alone we are 
said to act (by 3p3). But what we have shown to perish is the imagination (by 5p21), through 
which alone we are said to be acted on (by 3p3 and the gen. DOE). So (by 5p40), the intellect, 
however extensive it is, is more perfect than the imagination, q.e.d. (5p40c, emphasis added) 
These are the things I have decided to show concerning the Mind, insofar as it is considered 
without relation to the Bodys existence. From them—and at the same time from 1p21 and 
other things—it is clear that our Mind, insofar as it understands, is an eternal mode of thinking, 
which is determined by another eternal mode of thinking, and this again by another, and so 
on, to infinity; so that together, they all constitute God's eternal and infinite intellect. (5p40s, 
emphasis added) 


The claim that when we use our power actively to understand, we are eternal, is only 
to be expected. But because everything we do follows from the necessity of the divine 
nature, amounting to an eternal truth, it is difficult to see how there could be any 
degrees in eternality. To make matters worse, there is no passage that 1 know of in 
which Spinoza would address this issue with any directness. The solution thus cannot 
but remain somewhat conjectural and be based on an interpretation of how some of 
the main elements of Spinozas system work together. 

I would argue that we approach this problem as follows. If we can become more 
eternal during our lifetime, the key must be in the correct understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the eternal realm (which is revealed when things are conceived sub 
specie aeternitatis) and the temporal realm (revealed, it can be said, sub specie dura- 
tionis). Now what makes a thing what it is is its formal essence, and a things formal 
essence follows from the divine nature (here we can leave aside the question con- 
cerning the nature of this following”). Our actual essence is conatus to persevere in 
being, and we have seen that this means that we strive to bring about effects derivable 
from our definition alone. But even though the basic nature of this striving does not 
change, it is clear that in temporality our causal powers become variously determined; 
or as Spinoza explains, [e] ven ifeach one is determined by another singular thing to 
exist in a certain way, still the force by which each one perseveres in existing follows 
from the eternal necessity of God's nature” (2p455). Now all of these determinations, 
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affections, or operations have their ultimate basis in the divine nature—and, presum- 
ably, as I have suggested above, they follow from the ways in which formal essences 
relate to each other. But the affections we experience are temporal, existing in a specific 
time and place. Thus, even though the interdeterminations of formal essences cannot 
themselves be temporal, they must contain time-place specifications that assign spe- 
cific times and locations to affections; I believe Spinoza refers to this when he says that 
duration “flows from eternal things” (letter 12). Without this kind of grounding, facts 
about such things as passive human emotions would remain brute.” In Spinozas sys- 
tem, I cannot see what else than interdeterminations of formal essences could function 
as the proper ground for affections we finite existents undergo. 

The aforesaid implies that as we strive to freely realize our formal essences, we 
become variously determined by other finite things or external causes, as dictated by 
the atemporal grid of being that also fixes the nature of temporal reality. Durational 
existence unfolds in a manner decreed from eternity.” But it seems that we are no 
closer to proposing a solution to the main problem—in what sense can we be said to 
become more or less eternal? To give an answer, let us begin by pointing out the dis- 
tinction between (1) causing effects, or properties, that pertain to our formal essence 
alone and (2) causing effects as determined by other things. The former case equals 
activity, the latter passivity. Now I would like to suggest that the interdeterminations 
of formal essences certainly are objects of eternal truths,*” but such that they concern 
what unfolds in temporality alone, that is, that all the ways in which formal essences 
determine each other constitute exclusively features that are objects of truths involving 
specifications of time and place. Duration, with all its spatio-temporal features, arises 
from the way in which the formal essences, themselves atemporal, are related to each 
other. Ifan eternal truth does not refer to time and place, it concerns the formal essence 
alone, or, what is the same, the thing as it is in itself (“in se”). The temporal path is based 
on a system of relations that follows from eternity; perhaps one could metaphorically 
say that duration is a crevasse in the high plain of eternal essences. The higher we climb 
up that crevasse, the closer we get to a state that in no way involves anything temporal. 1f 
this is right, successfully striving according to one's formal essence equals the proper 
sense of being eternal; as we accomplish precisely that when we are active, activity 
makes us more eternal. In accordance with this, as we have seen Spinoza says that it is 
only to the extent that we understand —that is, are mentally active, or in ourselves, or 


2% Here I am largely following, and inspired by, Olli Koistiner's “On the Consistency of Spinoza's Modal 
Theory” [Modal Theory”], Southern Journal of Philosophy 36 (1998): 71-5. The following passage is especially 
helpful (p. 72): “The proof of necessitarianism requires, then, that Spinoza has to show that all time-place 
specified sentences about finite modes express necessarily true ideas. Thus, Spinoza's modal theory does not 
require that the existence of a particular storm is necessitated by the infinite features of God; but it requires 
that if a particular storm occurs in Pat t, then the truth “this storm occurs in Pat f is a necessary truth and 
follows from truths describing God's infinite essence! 

2 For an instructive account of the nature of this process, see Olli Koistinen, Spinoza on Mind” [Mind”], 
in Oxford Handbook of Spinoza, ed. Michael Della Rocca (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

3% Koistinen holds that “all truths about finite modes have as their objects infinite modes and are made true 
by infinite modes” ((Modal Theory, 73). 
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cause effects as dictated by our mind's formal essence alone—that we “constitute God's 
eternal and infinite intellect” (5p40s). Doing geometry, seeing that nature is a whole 
formed by the absolutely infinite source of causal efficacy from which everything fol- 
lows, or contemplating the way in which our mind is united to the body,* count among 
activities that follow from our formal essences. In this kind of case, our mind operates 
according to what Spinoza calls the order of the intellect, and not according to the 
order of nature consisting of mutable finite things (5p10). To the extent that we succeed 
in this, our cognition involves, and our mind is constituted by, only entities that are not 
durational in character—which, I believe, is why Spinoza finds it apposite to claim that 
our eternality admits of degrees.” 

The part of the mind that is not destroyed with the enduring body (5p23) is thus the 
mind's formal essence, which, consistently enough, “involves the essence of the body 
under a species of eternity” (5p238). Evidently, durational existence—its beginning 
and cessation—has no effect whatsoever on the eternal formal essence of our mind 
and body. Thus it is understandable that so much of Spinoza's epistemology focuses 
on these immutable entities; most importantly, as we have seen, intuitive knowledge 
concerns the way in which (eternal) essences follow from their attributes (2p4082), 
not the way in which those essences determine each other so that the temporal realm 
is formed. The early Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect elucidates these matters 
in astriking manner: 


As for what constitutes the form of the true, it is certain that a true thought is distinguished 
from a false one not only by an extrinsic, but chiefly by an intrinsic denomination. For if some 
architect conceives a buildingin an orderly fashion, then although such a building never existed, 
and even never will exist, still the thought of it is true, and the thought is the same, whether the 
building exists or not. (TIE 69) 

But note that by the series of causes and of real beings I do not here understand the series of 
singular, changeable things, but only the series of fixed and eternal things. For it would be 
impossible for human weakness to grasp the series of singular, changeable things, not only 
because there are innumerably many of them, but also because of the infinite circumstances 
in one and the same thing, any of which can be the cause of its existence or nonexistence. For 
their existence has no connection with their essence, or (as we have already said) is not an 
eternal truth. (TIE 100) 

But there is also no need for us to understand their series. The essences of singular, change- 
able things are not to be drawn from their series, or order of existing, since it offers us nothing 


: See esp. TIE 22,72, 91, 96. 

* This is in line with such notable recent accounts of our mind's eternality as those presented by Steven 
Nadler (Spinozas Heresy: Immortality and the Jewish Mind [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001], esp. 121- 
2) and Daniel Garber (““A Free Man Thinks of Nothing Less "Than of Death”: Spinoza on the Eternity of the 
Mind; in Early Modern Philosophy: Mind, Matter, and Metaphysics, eds. Christia Mercer and Eileen O'Neill 
[Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005], esp. 108). Moreover, I believe that my reading is consistent with 
Don Garrett's important claim (Essence, 300) that the object of our intellect is the formal essence of the 
body, which allows us to form a wide range of adequate ideas: the mathematical and philosophical activities 
I mentioned earlier in this section can all focus on, and reveal something fundamental about, the nature of 
our corporeal being as a modification of the attribute of extension. 
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but extrinsic denominations, relations, or at most, circumstances, all of which are far from the 
inmost essence of things. That essence is to be sought only from the fixed and eternal things, 
and at the same time from the laws inscribed in these things, as in their true codes, according to 
which all singular things come to be, and are ordered. (TIE 101.) 


Moreover, Spinoza explains in the Short Treatise: 


[W]e are not speaking here of a knowledge, Idea, etc., which knows the whole of Nature, the 
connection of all beings according to their essences, without knowing their particular existence, 
but only of the knowledge, Idea, etc., of particular things which continually come into existence. 
6.This knowledge, Idea, etc., of each particular thing which comes to exist, is, we say, the soul of 
this particular thing. (KV Ilpref, G 1.51 32/C 95) 


Of course, these passages leave considerable room for interpretation; but connect- 
ing them to what Spinoza says in the Ethics, it seems safe to say that from the divine 
nature there follows an eternal order of (formal) essences which has nothing to do with 
anything relational, or with “external denominations. The latter pertain to changeable 
temporal things, of which we cannot have adequate knowledge, whereas of the for- 
mer we can form ideas that are true whether their objects exist in temporality or not. 
Even though we might understand, for instance, what it takes for a specific body to be 
formed out of (the attribute of) extension, it is considerably harder—to say the least— 
to grasp how specifications of time and place can follow from the divine essence. But 
follow they must. Thus, the above explicated distinction between eternal essences and 
what comes to be formed by their relations seems to be at work also when Spinoza con- 
siders the highest kind of cognition available to us.** 

To sum up, since eternal being as determined by our formal essence can be attained 
to a differing degree in our lives, there is a sense in which we can be said to become 
more or less eternal during our durational existence. From the way in which formal 
essences determine each other there follow such (for Spinoza, passive) features of ours 
as imagination and memory—mental entities that track the temporal changes our 
actual body undergoes. But to the extent that we are virtuous and active, what we do 
(in the mind's case, understand) can be conceived through our (formal) essence alone, 
and to that extent we are eternal. In this sense, greater virtue and activity amount to 
greater eternality. 


4. Conclusion 


In this essay I have tried to show that, and how, Spinozas views on virtuousness 
and eternality form a consistent whole. But of course not all the problems involved 
in Spinozas theory of eternality have thereby been solved or even touched upon. 
For instance, I have said nothing about the famous and puzzling claim that “we feel 
and know by experience that we are eternal. For the mind feels those things that it 


3 Seen.16. 
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conceives in understanding no less than those it has in the memory” (5p235).** Spinoza 
appears to think that the formal essence forms the very core of our being and that there 
is no principled reason for us not to have just as direct an access to that core as we have 
to our actual existence and bodies. Although we are constantly under passions, we 
always strive to be as active and virtuous as we can; to the extent that we succeed in this, 
our mind understands and our way of being matches that ofan eternal formal essence, 
which determines the basic character of our desire. So why not feel it? 


34 For further discussion of Spinoza's remark in 5p23s that we feel and know by experience that we are 
eternal) see Sanem Soyarslar's contribution to this volume. 

3 Tam especially grateful to Andrew Youpa for his insightful comments and questions. I would also like 
to thank the audiences at the universities of Dundee, Helsinki, Jyváskylá, and Turku for many helpful com- 
ments. Moreover, I would like to acknowledge that the work on this chapter has been financially supported 
by the Academy of Finland (project number 127410) and the Turku Institute for Advanced Studies. 
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